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EDITOR'S NOTE 


his second volume of the Journal of the North West Company fur 

trader Alexander Henry the Younger portrays Henry against the 

larger panorama of the North American fur trade. We find him in 
the first entry, that for 8 August 1808, taking his leave from the Pembina posts in 
the Red River Valley. He is destined for the Saskatchewan country and a different 
departmental assignment from that he previously had. We trace his route 
upstream along the waterways of the Saskatchewan River system, and we follow 
him into the foothills of the Rocky Mountains in what is now southwestern 
Alberta. In the course of these trading activities that cover the years 1808 through 
1813, Henry meets the surveyor and discoverer David Thompson, and on 
occasion the latter features rather heavily in the narrative. In footnotes I have 
endeavoured to link the careers and activities of these two Nor’Westers. During 
these years on the prairie and plains of western North America Henry writes 
extensive commentary on various native peoples. The last phase of the Journal, 
comprising the years 1813 and 1814, brings Henry into the watershed of the 
Columbia River and to the Pacific Coast. The Nor’Westers were in a very insecure 
position owing to the threat of United States naval intervention during the War of 
1812 and to the rivalry of John Jacob Astor’s Pacific Fur Company. In this portion 
of the manuscript we meet the Chinook, the native traders at the Columbia’s 
mouth. We also are introduced to other Nor’Westers, to their American trading 
rivals, and to Miss Jane Barnes, the Portsmouth barmaid shipped aboard the 
Nor’Wester ship Isaac Todd. The tension of the narrative builds with these 
enlargements to Henry’s activities, and it ends in his accidental death. 

In the work of editing this manuscript, I am grateful to a number of persons 
who are listed in the Preface to Volume I. I again wish to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to them. Once more I pay tribute to my editor Professor R. Craig 
Brown. His judicious good sense has been, for me, an invaluable strength in 
bringing this project to its conclusion. Linda Glenn provided excellent secretarial 
assistance. I especially thank Larry Gilmore, Curator of the Columbia River 
Maritime Museum, Astoria, Oregon, for abundant help with matters relating to 
the history of the Columbia River. The reader’s attention is respectfully drawn to 
the Introduction, also in Volume I, where a more comprehensive description and 
analysis of Henry’s life is provided. 


BARRY MORTON GOUGH 
Waterloo, Ontario 
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Monday [August 1808] 8" Early I sent off the Lac la Pluie Indians, and at eight 
Oclock I embarked on board my small Boat and bid adieu to the Panbian River. 
I took three men with me; my loading consisted merely of my baggage and some 
dried provisions. I found some Indians along the river opposite the Grand 
Marrais [and] stopped to give them a pipe of tobacco, and bid them farewell. 

At Riviére aux Marrais, I found another camp where I stopped also for the 
same purpose and then pushed on. Those Indians with whom I had now been 
accustomed for so many years appeared really affected at my sudden departure 
from among them. They loaded me with what they had such as fruit, turnips 
&c. We camped near the Plumb River. 

[August] 9" Before day we were upon the water. At Riviére aux Gratia we 
found another camp of Indians, put to the shore for a short time, and 
proceeded again. The water in the river was very low. At the Long Reach, we 
found another camp of Indians to whom I gave also some tobacco. Here they 
would have loaded us with flesh of moose and red deer meat. I came down 
[and] camped at the Rat River. 

[August] 10 Early this morning we fell in with another camp of Indians. At 
g Oclock we had some very heavy showers of rain, which obliged us to land for 
some time and shelter ourselves, when we again embarked, and at sunset arrived 
at the forks of the Assineboine River, where I found a camp of Indians and 
Delorme, a Freeman. This evening we had a most tremendous thunder storm 
and squall of wind from the South West, and the rain continued all night. 

[August] 1 i We embarked, a fine wind [so] we hoisted Sail, and about two 
miles below the Riviére a la Seine met a Canoe coming up for me and my two 
people on board that I had sent to Bas de la Riviére. Here we put ashore, and 
embarked my baggage on board the canoe and sent off my people with the Boat 
for the Panbian River with a supply of High Wines and Tobacco. We camped 
at the Dead River with the Courtes Orielles and other Indians that were taking 
care of their Gardens.’ From them I purchased a small quantity of Provisions, 
with what I had brought down would enable us to proceed without going to the 
B.d.l. River for a supply. 

This small band of Courtes Orielles, who had settled here at present, were 


‘At about this time John Tanner had a somewhat similar experience among these 
Ojibwa. He recounted: “We ... went down the Dead River, planted corn, and spent the 
summer there. Shagwawkoosink, an Ottawwaw, a friend of mine, and an old man, first 
introduced the cultivation of corn among the Ojibbeways of the Red River Country.” 
Tanner, Narrative, James ed. (1956 ed.), p. 180. 
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formerly from the Michilimakinac.* About sixteen years ago the prospects of 
making great hunts in Beaver invited them from their native Country. At first 
they dispersed themselves in different quarters over the North West. A band of 
them went as far North West as the Lesser Slave Lake and Athabasca River by 
the route of the Saskatchewoine, but the Beaver getting scarce they abandoned 
those parts, and have now assembled nearly all at this place, where they pass the 
summer season attending their Corn and Potatoes, and in the Autumn they 
separate for the purpose of hunting to procure the necessaries for us. These 
people have no inclination of intermixing by Marriage with the Saulteaux. They 
keep within themselves, and dispose of their daughters only among their own 
tribe. Their manner of living is equally correspondent with their own nation, 
erecting stationary Bark Huts for the summer, and light Birch rind for the 
Winter, also Rush Matts. Their utensils are all of a more neat construction and 
generally kept very clean. Upon the whole they are much more civilized and 
more laborious than the Saulteaux. The first Corn and Potatoes they planted 
here was a small quantity, which I gave them in the Spring of 1805, since which 
period they have extended their fields, and hope in course of a few years to 
make Corn a perpetual article of trade by selling their Produce to us. 

A Saulteaux, who I found here tented with the Courtes Oreilles, came to me 
this evening in a very ceremonious manner, and after having lighted and smoked 
his pipe informed me of his having been up a small river, a few days ago, upon 
a hunting excursion, when one evening while upon the water in his Canoe, 
watching the Beaver to shoot them, he was suddenly surprised by the appearance 
of a very large Animal in the water. At first he took it for a Moose Deer, and was 
preparing to fire at it accordingly. But on its approach towards him he perceived 
it to be one of the Kitche Amicks or Large Beavers. He dare not fire but allowed it 
to pass on quite near his Canoe without molesting it. I had already heard many 
stories concerning this large Beaver among the Saulteaux, but I cannot put any 
faith in them. Fear, I presume, magnifies an ordinary size Beaver into one of 
those monsters, or probably a Moose Deer or a Bear in the dark may be taken for 
one of them as they are seen only at night, and I am told they are very scarce. 

Late this evening while the Indians were still drinking, there arrived a party 
of young men that had been out hunting en canot up the Dead River; they 
brought some fresh meat, and the meat of a large Black Bear, and her two Cubs, 
one was Brown and the other perfectly Black. This is frequently the case. I once 
saw a Black Bear killed early in the spring and her two Cubs taken alive. One 
of them was of a Cinnamon colour and the other Black. They were both kept 
at the Fort for a long time, and became perfectly tame and docile. 


* The Courtes Oreilles were Ottawa. Johanna E. Feest and Christian F. Feest, “Ottawa,” 
in Handbook of North American Indians, Volume 15, Northeast, Trigger, ed., p. 785. 
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This evening I was present at a high dispute between two young men who 
were sitting drinking at our fire; they were at the point of drawing their knives 
upon each other when I intercepted. Their quarrel arose from some particular 
circumstance which had occured during their hunting excursion, regarding the 
tracing of a Moose Deer after the animal was wounded &c &c. This affair 
brought to my mind a circumstance which occurred to myself in the Autumn of 
the year 1799, when I passed the winter near the foot of Fort Dauphin 
Mountain upon the Riviére Blanche. One day I went out hunting in company 
with my hunter a Saulteaux. We had not proceeded far from the house before 
we fell upon the tracks of some fresh Red Deer, and soon after discovered the 
herd in a thicket of Willows and Poplars; we instantly both fired, and the Deer 
as soon disappeared in different directions. We pursued them but to no 
purpose, the Country was unfavourable for their pursuit. We now returned to 
the spot from whence we first fired, as the Indian suspected much that we had 
wounded some of them. We now went in search to see if we could find any 
blood. As for my part, I could find tracks but no blood. The Indian soon called 
out to me. I went to him but could see no blood nor any signs of an animal 
being wounded. However, he pointed out to me the track of a large Buck among 
many others and told me that from the manner in which he started, he was 
certain the animal was wounded. He now began to search which course he had 
taken after leaving the herd. In this he found some trouble, as the ground was 
beaten in every direction by animals. After a tedious search he found where the 
Buck had struck off, but still no blood was seen, until passing through a close 
thicket of Willows he observed a drop of Blood upon a leaf and soon after a 
little more. He now began to examine more strictly to find out in what part of 
the body the animal was wounded and by comparing the height &c he told me 
the wound must be somewhere between the Shoulder and Neck. We now 
advanced on about a mile and saw nothing of the Deer, and no more Blood. I 
was for giving up the chase, but he assured me the wound was mortal, and once 
the animal would get frightened and lay down, he could not rise again. We 
proceeded on in this manner for two miles, when on coming out to a small open 
space of meadow, he observed to me that the animal was at no great distance 
from us, and very probably in the meadow. We accordingly advanced a few 
Yards further and found him stretched out, and at the last gasp. The wound was 
exactly as he told me. The sagacity of those Saulteaux in tracing those strong 
wood Animals is really astonishing. I have frequently been a witness to 
occurences of this nature. The bend of a leaf or blade of grass appears to point 
to the direction they have taken. This sagaciousness is also of great service to 
them in their War Parties, when they can discern the footsteps of their enemies. 
But to return to my Voyage. 

Friday [August] 12"“Having obtained during the last night every information 
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I could concerning the route on the South side of the Lake, at an early hour we 
loaded and proceeded down to the entrance of the Red River. The wind still 
continued strong from the South West which caused a heavy swell on the Lake. 
We put ashore for about an hour when the wind abated, and we embarked 
steering our course N.W. across the Bay. None of us had ever passed by this 
route, as the common track leaving Lake Winipic runs along the North side of 
the Lake as far as Téte aux Chein, where the Lake contracts to a narrow 
passage of not quite a League across, at which place the Canoes cross over from 
the North to the South shore. At 10 Oclock the wind sprang up from off the 
Lake North which annoyed us much in getting round the Presque Isle, which 
having rounded the wind came about from the South East, when we hoisted sail 
and kept on until 2 Oclock, when the weather on a sudden became overcast and 
had every appearance of a squall from the South West. We had some difficulty 
in reaching Land. The rain fell in torrents, and the wind blew a hurricane. Here 
we encamped for the night. The land here on the South side is very low and 
thickly covered with Pine and under brush, to appearance a very ugly, gloomy 
Country. The Beach is Sand and Gravel. Raspberries are here in great 
abundance. 

Saturday [August] 13"" Long before day we loaded and were upon the Water. 
The weather was dark and Cloudy, with a strong South West wind. We came on 
to the entrance of Terre Blanche Bay, and attempted to get round a long sandy 
point which runs some distance out in the Lake but the wind increased so much 
we were in great danger of being blown out into the Lake. We had hard work 
to regain the shelter of the Woods, where we remained until day light, when we 
pushed off with a great deal of hard labour, got round the point and entered 
the Bay. The wind blew a gale; however, we coasted along among the reeds and 
rushes as far as the entrance of the Riviére la Terre Blanche, where we put 
ashore for a short time, near the old establishment, where I had a party of my 
People who wintered here in 1804/5. They made but miserable returns and 
perished with hunger. Since that time no Indians will consent to Winter here. 
The Country is miserable and destitute of large animals. Martens only are very 
numerous and no good Fishery could be found. This is now my last Saulteaux 
establishment which I made upon the Red River, and I must now bid adieu to 
the Saulteaux Tribes with whom I have passed Sixteen long Winters during 
which space of time I have experienced every trouble, danger & inconvenience 
attending the trade and management of affairs among that turbulent nation.? 
I have been frequently fired at by them and had several very narrow escapes for 
my life, but am happy to say, they never pillaged from me the value of a Needle. 


3 This is a notable reference, for it indicates that Henry had been in the trade since 1792, 
that is seven years before the commencement of the present journal, in 1799. 
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Fifteen of those Winters I was strongly opposed by different interests and of all 
my possessions upon Earth. I sincerely believe that of all, competition in Trade 
among the Saulteaux Tribe is the greatest Slavery a person of any feeling can 
undertake. A common dram shop in a Civilized Country is a Paradise in 
comparison to the Indian Trade, where two or more different interests are 
engaged, and Battle the watch to obtain the greater share of the Indians’ Hunts 
particularly so among the Saulteaux, who are always ready to take advantage of 
the moment, and will dispose of their Skins ... and Furs to the highest bidder. 
No ties or former favours or service rendered them will induce them to give up 
the Skins one penny cheaper than they can get elsewhere. Gratitude is a stranger 
to them. Grant them a favour today and tomorrow they will suppose it their due. 
Liquor is their predominant passion, and when intoxicated they would commit 
any crime to obtain a supply of their favourite Beverage. To my own knowledge 
they have frequently pillaged Traders and even threatened them with instant 
death to obtain Liquor, and even sober I have known several instances, where 
they have pillaged both Liquor and Dry Goods. It therefore requires a person 
to be continually upon his guard while among them. Never allow them to play 
any tricks with impunity, while at the same time he must make it his study to 
avoid coming to extremities as much as possible. They are so nearly connected 
together, that to injure one is to injure the whole tribe. But let us now bid them 
a final adieu and proceed on our Voyage to the other nations who probably may 
treat me with more levity. 

The wind still continued very high from the South West. We embarked and 
proceeded on under the lee of the shore in hopes of finding, as I had been 
given to understand, a small passage between the mainland and the large Island 
which lays opposite to us.4 The Bay [Washow] is shallow and overgrown with 
Rushes. Wild Fowl of all kinds are very numerous among the weeds. We 
searched in vain for the passage, and at last were obliged to hoist sail and return 
to the mouth of the Bay, and coast along by the [Great Black] Island, the shores 
of which are covered with huge piles of limestone, laying in flakes. At 3 Oclock 
we came to an opening, when the wind sprang up a Gale from the North West, 
which obliged us to put ashore at the entrance of a large strait? where there was 


4 The “small passage” missed by Henry is Grassy Narrows, lying between the mainland 
on the west and Big or Great Black Island on the east. William Youle Hind’s 1858 map 
marks the passage as 10 chains wide and 6 feet deep; in 1808 it may have been much less 
(Coues, 2:453). 

5 This strait separates Big or Great Black Island on the west and Black (or Grand Island), 
lying east of the north end of the former. Big or Great Black Island may be Isle de Feu 
of La Vérendrye. The place where Henry landed was on the east side of Big Island, “very 
likely at the spot where Hecla is now situated” (ibid.). 
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an uncommon number of Gulls of different kinds. Here we remained until 5 
Oclock, when the wind abated. We embarked [but] the swell was still very high. 
I killed a number of large Gulls. We now made a long traverse from this Island 
to reach the mainland, which having done, we found the shore [so] very steep 
and rocky that we could find no place to put ashore to encamp. We were under 
the necessity of pushing on in the dark, but in a short time the wind sprang up 
again ahead West, and the swell increased amazingly. Our position was rather 
unpleasant. The sea dashing with great violence against the rocks, and the 
extreme darkness of the night, and every appearance of the wind increasing 
made me anxious to find a convenient place to land. We crept on as near the 
shore as the surge would admit of, when after having shipped a great quantity 
of water we discovered a small cave with a beach of round white stones into 
which we ventured to run our Canoe and fortunately found a good landing 
place, as there was a point of Rocks, which projected out in the Lake a few 
yards, which seemed to break the fury of the waves before they reached us. Here 
we unloaded and remained for the night, very happy to find ourselves in so 
comfortable a berth.® The wind continued all night. 

Sunday [August] ge At daybreak we loaded and embarked. The wind still 
continued strong ahead. However, the men laboured hard against it, and we 
made but a slow progress along the shore until about 2 Oclock p.m. when we 
found ourselves astray, completely embayed, and at a loss what course to take. 
We put ashore for a short time, when the wind versing about from the South 
East, we embarked, hoisted sail and started our course North for a high point 
of land about four leagues distance. The wind soon increased very hard, and 
having doubled the point our course lay due West along a steep rocky shore. At 
Sunset the wind came about East, and blew very hard. We took in a double reef 
in our sail and scuded on with great velocity. My Guide now soon discovered 
that we were approaching the long wished for narrows of The Téte aux Chein 
and about 10 Oclock P.M. we arrived at the Grande Point of that place and very 
happy to find ourselves once more on the main route, where there was no more 
danger of our going astray. Here we put ashore and encamped for the night. 
The land in the bottom of the deep [Washow] Bay into which we had gone to 
day appears very low and marshy, covered with small Pine, Willows and long 
grass, Wild Fowl in great abundance, but as the land projects out in the Lake 
towards the North shore, it rises and becomes Rocky until it terminates in steep 
perpendicular Bluffs of a dark grey Rock until we reach Téte aux Chein, where 
we again find the huge piles of limestone. Blusterous weather all night. 

Monday [August] 15" This morning the wind still continued to blow very hard 


° Henry’s “snug berth” later was known as Boat Harbour, a small cove inside of Little 
Grindstone Point (Coues, 2:454). 
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from the South East, which causes a heavy swell in those narrows. My guide 
thought it unsafe to proceed as we had a long traverse to make leaving this 
place. The weather was fine and clear; we therefore spread out our Baggage to 
dry, almost every article having got wet on the Evening of the 13"". During this 
operation the men collected vast quantities of Raspberries which grew here in 
abundance. The North side of the Lake appears to be Rocky, but not clustered. 
The Rocks are Black and Gray. The Traverse is about a league over, where 
appears some very snug inlets, and Caves with a sandy bottom, which may prove 
of very great advantage, when taken by a storm on that coast. At 11 Oclock 
every thing was dry and the Wind appeared to have abated. We loaded and 
embarked, hoisted sail and came on to the Foot of the Traverse of the Bark 
Island, when a sudden squall of wind from the North West obliged us to put 
ashore at L’Isle d’Encampment, where we were detained until 3 Oclock, when 
the Wind came about from the South East. We embarked, hoisted sail, and took 
the Traverse [of Fisher Bay] in which we found a very heavy swell. At Sunset we 
got over to the mainland, and the Wind increasing we kept on with our sail 
double reefed until the weather became squally overcast. At g OCk we put 
ashore on a fine sandy beach and encamped, soon after which we had a most 
terrible squall of Wind with Thunder and Lightning and a heavy shower of 
Rain. My Tent was blown down, and we passed a most uncomfortable, wretched 
night and wet to the Skin. 

Tuesday [August] 16" At daybreak we loaded and embarked, Wind strong 
about West. We crept on slowly along the Land which partly sheltered us. At the 
Riviére a la Téte aux Brochet’? we put ashore for about an hour, when we 
camped again, until Eleven Oclock when we came to the great Reef of Rocks® 
which is nothing more than a chain of large Stones, which runs out into the 
Lake for upwards of a mile. 

We attempted to get round it, but were in danger of being blown out in the 
lake. We therefore put ashore and unloaded. The land along the lake here is 
very low with a fine sandy beach. The wood in many places stands near a mile 
from the beach, the intervening space, being a low meadow with many small 
Lakes, marshes and Ponds of stagnant water. To every appearance the waters 
of the lake washed the foot of the wood many years ago, since which time it has 
gradually left it. This circumstance I have already observed in several other lakes 
in this Country, both large and small, where the water is annually diminishing. 
Here I shot a White Crane and a few Ducks, and at 4 Oclock we loaded and 
with great difficulty we got round the Reef, as the Wind still continued to blow 
hard. We took a great quantity of water. Having got round we kept on to Pointe 


7 Pike Head River (Coues, 2:456) 
: Stony Point (ibid.) 
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aux Ragominoire.? Here the swell was very high and in going round the Point 
we nearly filled our Canoe several times. It was as much as one man with a kettle 
could do to keep her clear. We got all hands thoroughly wet to the Skin, and our 
Baggage completely soaked. Having got round we now discovered a Brigade of 
Nine Canoes, on shore at the foot of the Traverse. My people were fully 
persuaded it must be our Fort des Prairies Brigade from whom they had parted 
at Bas de la Riviére, as the number of Canoes equally compared with them. We 
had a hard pull to reach them, as the wind blew a gale. On our arrival we were 
sadly disappointed to find it was the English River Brigade, Joseph Paul,’® 
Guide. Here we unloaded and encamped with them for the night. 

Wednesday [August] 17° This morning the wind was easterly, but the swell 
ran still very high, occasioned by the late Winds we had much to load, when we 
embarked and stood on the Traverse for the Téte aux Pichaux. 

The English River Brigade soon followed us. The wind increased to such a 
degree that in getting round the Téte aux Pichaux the sea ran so very high 
while we were under sail that at intervals we would instantly loose sight of the 
tops of the masts of the Canoes, that were not more than thirty yards distant 
from us. The swell ran long, and was not dangerous for the Canoes. Having all 
got safe round the Cape, the wind came about full aft and when we kept on our 
way while the loaded Canoes, having received some damage in the swell kept 
close along the shore, to look out for a convenient spot to land and repair. 

The land here is very high and the shore is almost one continual cliff of 
limestone. This I am told is a famous place for Moose Deer. We now came on 
to the Isle d’En Campment at the foot of the Traverse of St Martins Islands. It 
is at this place where the Canoes for Fort Dauphin, Swan River and Riviére a 
la Biche struck off to the left, South West, down the Bay for the entrance of the 
Riviére Dauphin whilst those for the Northward cross among St Martin Islands 
for the mainland. 

The wind now fell, and appearance of a fine afternoon we stood out side the 
last mentioned Island, in a direction for the Toad Islands, which we could not 
discover until we had paddled about two hours. The land on those Islands is 
very low. Having reached the Toad Islands the wind again freshed up from the 
North East, when we hoisted sail, and soon after got along the main land at 
Pointe de Grand Marraise. As the Sun went down the Wind increased; we 


9 Unidentified. See discussion of this in Coues, 2:457 


‘° He had worked as a guide for the North West Company on English River after 1804. 
John McDonald of Garth speaks of having “a bold guide, Joseph Paul, an old bully” 
(Masson, comp., Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest, 2:38). He and his son Pierre Paul 
were captured in 1819 on orders from Governor William Williams, taken to Canada, and 
released. The name is frequent in the trade; see Coues, 2:457, n. 
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attempted to get into Riviére aux Gurnier, but passed it unobserved and the 
swell was too high to return. We now had no choice but must keep on. We soon 
found that our Canoe could not stand out much longer, as we shipped great 
quantities of water, and night coming on, we determined to run ashore at the 
risk of breaking our Canoe. We now came close in with the shore and finding 
no inlet or cave to shelter us from the swell as the land here is low and in nearly 
a straight line as far as we could discern we put our Canoe about and stern 
foremost approached the shore. Almost every swell ran over us. As soon as we 
could find bottom all hands jumped instantly into the water, and each taking a 
load on shore, so lightened the Canoe as to keep her out of danger. All our 
Baggage was once more wet, hauled up our Canoe with some difficulty, and 
Camped for the night, during which the wind continued to blow with great 
violence. 

Thursday [August] 18" At sunrise, the wind having abated a little and now 
coming from the South East, we with great difficulty landed our Canoe and 
embarked, hoisted sail, and kept on along the shore. The wind increased to a 
violent gale. We could scarcely carry two feet of sail. At Pointe au Canot Cassé 
we discovered a sail ahead, which on approaching Pointe Maline, put ashore. We 


‘t bound for 


now came up with it and found it to be M' D Thompson, 
Columbia via the Saskatchewoine’’ river. We shipped a quantity of water in 
putting ashore here, the swell was very high. The wind was not too strong for 
us to attempt getting round this Point, which is a Chain of large stones and rocks 
which runs a great distance out in the Lake, and makes it dangerous to attempt 
it when the wind is high. Frequently accidents have happened at this place to 
people who were not cautious in their marking &c. About 12 OClock the wind 
abated when we loaded and embarked in company with M' Thompson. Having 
got round the Point the wind sprang up aft. We hoisted sail and passed along 
to the Egg Island, when the wind began to increase and a heavy swell to roll in 


‘* David Thompson was then returning to Kootenae House in the Rocky Mountains, 
having taken his furs to Rainy River House. He began his return journey on 4 August 
1808 on the Rainy Lake route, navigated Lake Winnipeg 13-20 August, and, in 
consequence, reached the mouth of the Saskatchewan River. D. Thompson, mss., Book 23, 
Volume X, Archives of Ontario; also Coues, 2:459. Thompson’s accounts of his travels for 
this year are given, in summary form, in Victor G. Hopwood, David Thompson, Travels in 
Western North America, 1784-1812 (Toronto: Macmillan of Canada, 1971), pp. 251-57. 


"2 The Coventry copy of Henry’s Journal spells it variously: Saskatchewoine, Saskatche- 
waine, Saskatchewain, Saskatchewine, Saskatchewan. It is usually spelled in the copy the 
way it is given here in the text. The river was called Kisiskatchewam Sipi, “swift-flowing 
river” by the Indians. The spelling Saskatchewan was adopted in 1882. The river is formed 
by the confluence of the N. Saskatchewan and S. Saskatchewan about 50 kilometers east 
of Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. Henry Kelsey in 1690 and the La Vérendryes in c.1741 
were the first Europeans to see it. 
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from the Lake. We were obliged to run in between the Island and Pointe aux 
Gravois which joins to the Détour. Our course here was round considerably to 
the North along the Détour, where the landing is very bad, when the Lake is 
the least agitated by the wind. Having got in the Bay after looking in a great 
deal of water, we proceeded on under the lee of the Point which forms an 
isthmus for about two miles long when it joins to the mainland. Here we put 
ashore and camped. Gulls of various kinds are very numerous here. We killed 
a great many. Wind continued strong all night accompanied with squalls of wind 
and showers of Rain. 

Friday [August] 19" The wind still continued to blow hard, and at 9 OClock, 
we had a squall and light shower of Rain, when the wind fell a little, and we 
carried our Canoe and Baggage across the Isthmus and loaded. Wind sprang up 
fair. We hoisted our sails and scud on very fast. The wind increased. We took 
in a double reef. Still we had too much sail and were in great danger of 
perishing. We furled our sail, now almost instantly leaving only about a foot of 
canvas, which even then required the assistance of two men to support the mast 
and yard from being carried away. The shore would not admit of our landing, 
and on passing along I observed a nine-gallon keg laying upon the beach which 
I supposed at first to be empty but in a short time after, I observed another of 
the same kind. I now began to suspect they might be part of a Cargo that might 
have perished along this coast in the late severe gales of wind. We proceeded on 
until we came to the point of the Détour where the wood was directly ahead. 
While part of my people were pitching the tents &c, I went out with two men 
to examine the kegs and found them to be two kegs of High Wines belonging 
to our Athabasca Brigade of Canoes. I found also two newly broken Paddles, 
which gave me every reason to suppose that some of our Canoes must have been 
cast away at this point. We returned to the Camp with the two kegs of High 
Wines. We found abundance of excellent Raspberries, which were now just ripe. 
We had good sport also firing at Gulls, which are very numerous here, and a 
few Ducks. Wind continued strong all night. 

Sunday [August] 20". At sunrise the Wind abated and soon after we had a 
perfect calm, but still there was a heavy sea. However, we made out to load and 
embark, and came on to the Moose Nose Islands. Here we shot some Ducks and 
Gulls, of which the shores of those small Islands were in a manner covered. The 
wind now sprang up again aft. We hoisted sail and came on with a pleasant 
breeze. We passed the Horse Islands, and soon after came to the mouth of the 
Saskatchewoine River, or, as the French call it, Riviére du Pas.*3 Just as we 


' On the origin of the name of the Saskatchewan River, see above, p. 337, n. 12. Here 
it may be noted that The Pas, the current usage, is short for Pasquia, which derives from 
a Cree name Poskaiao, Poskoiac or Poskoyac. Several other variants of the name are to be 
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entered the River the wind increased, and an hour sooner would have detained 
us another night on the Lake of which we were now all heartily tired. The 
weather has been more tempestuous those few days passed than usually is the 
case in this Lake, but fortunately for us, the wind was more frequently aft than 
otherwise, which facilitated our progress very much although at the risk of our 
being cast away frequently. 

The Saskatchewoine here is a fine broad stream and enters the Lake in a swift 
current from South to North. The land to the Westward and North West along 
the Lake appears more elevated than upon the South side. We crossed over to 
the West shore, and proceeded up with Poles, to the foot of the Rapids where 
we took towing line and proceeded up the Grand Rapid. Here we saw vast 
numbers of Pelicans that usually resort at the foot of those Rapids, where I am 
told there is abundance of Fish of various kinds particularly Sturgeon. The 
Loaded Canoes generally take out half of their load, to proceed up those Rapids, 
and make two trips; but as my Canoe was light for the sake of expeditions we 
proceeded on without loss of time, and after a tedious walk of near two leagues 
along a rough ugly shore of loose stones, and perpendicular banks of Clay, we 
arrived at the Portage of the Grand Rapid. The opposite shore is almost one 
continual bank of limestone of different colours and very high. Previous to the 
arrival of the Canoes, I went to see as much of the Falls or Rapids as I could 
that occasioned this Portage. I did not find them nearly so bad as I had been 
given to understand they were. There is not one particular fall, but mearly a 
succession of Cascades particularly on the South side where I would not hesitate 
a moment in running down a Canoe with half her Cargo on board. On my 
return I found the Canoes arrived, and the people busily employed carrying the 
Baggage over the Portage which is upward of a mile long, but would be a very 
good road were it not for the H.B.Co. servants from the York Factory who pass 
by this portage in their way up the Saskatchawoine with large Boats, and who 
are in the practice of laying one succession of logs or rollers from one end to the 
other, for the purpose of rolling their boats over. This is a great nuisance to our 
people in passing over them and frequently cause accidents and endanger their 
lives, while in the act of carrying over our canoes. It was entirely dark before we 
got every thing [over]. Here we experienced very much trouble by swarms of 
Misquetoes. We had rain in the course of the Night. 

Sunday [August] 21*' At daybreak the rain still continued with thunder and 


found on maps of the latter half of the eighteenth century. James Bain’s inquiries led him 
to state that the river’s name “derived from Paskquaw, a prairie or desert, as its course is 
through the great plain to the east of the Rocky Mountains” (quoted, Burpee, ed., La 
Vérendrye Journals, p. 44%7n). The name has been transferred to a tributary joining the 
Saskatchewan from the south. 
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lightning; however we loaded and embarked. The current here is very swift and 
we could with difficulty get on with poles. After going about a League we 
crossed over to the South Side and soon came to the Portage, or rather a 
décharge, of the Roche Rouge, where our Canoes were towed up with a line, 
without unloading. Here we all embarked, and crossed over with paddles to the 
range of islands where we found a very strong rapid which we ascended with the 
Pole, and soon after we entered Lac Traverse [Cross Lake], when the wind 
blowing strong aft we hoisted sail and scud on with a fine breeze. This is a 
treacherous little Lake, when the wind is from below as was the case at present, 
there being a current nearly through which when counteracted by the wind 
causes a short tumbling sea which proves very dangerous to our Canoes, and 
several instances have been known of People throwing pieces over board to save 
their lives. We were obliged to take a double reef in our sail, before we got over, 
and even then we had a narrow escape of filling our Canoes. This Lake is about 
two Leagues across. The Country round it appears low. The shores are mostly 
covered with a Black or Grey Rock in some places laying loose or in Piles, and 
others in a solid mass. There are many Islands on the North Side which prevents 
us from seeing the full extent of the Lake. 

We now came to the Grande Décharge, up which our Canoes were towed with 
the line, without unloading, although the water runs here with great velocity. 
Having got safe up all hands embarked, we proceeded on with the pole and 
paddles at intervals, ascending several small Rapids leading through a cluster of 
Islands and winding Channels for about two miles, when we came to the 
entrance of Lac Bourbon or Cedar Lake. 

Here we found four tents of Maskquegon Indians,'4 who generally reside at 
Moose Lake which lays to the North West of this about twenty leagues. They 
gave us the flesh of an excellent fat Buck Moose for which we gave them some 
Rum and Tobacco in return. We now entered the Lake with a very strong head 
wind about South. We proceeded on with a great deal of hard labour until we 
came opposite to Pointe de Liévre or Rabbit Point, where the Lake takes a more 
western course and a deep Bay laying to the South East and South prevented us 
from crossing for the present. At places [I] expected to find a small band of 
Saulteaux, which generally resort here for the summer season and as the 
Autumn approaches they return to the Red Deer River, where they pass the 
Winter. I found a freeman and his family here who informed me that the 
Indians had been away only three days, and that he supposed them still engaged 
in making the Swamp Portage. This Portage lays on the South side of the Lake 


'4 Otherwise the Mascoutens, Mashkegon and Maskegan, the “Persons of the Small 
Prairies”. Eve Godard, “Mascouten,” in Handbook of North American Indians, Volume 15, 
Northeast, Trigger, ed., pp. 671-72. 
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about nine miles from this, and is the route by which the H.B.Co. Crafts from 
the York Factory proceed to the Swan River and its environs. I was desirous of 
seeing the Indians on some particular business, but it would have been retarding 
my Voyage to have gone after them. At 4 OClock the Wind came round from 
the Eastward, when we embarked and hoisted sail, passed Pointe de Liévre. 

The Wind increased as the Sun went down and before we could reach Isle de 
la Traverse, which lays in the Traverse, it blew a gale from the Eastward and we 
expected every moment our Canoe would sink. We reefed our sails down to 
about two feet, and even that was more than the Canoe could endure, with any 
degree of safety. Having reached the Island we put a shore under the lee but it 
is so very small and narrow as scarcely to shelter us from the swell, much less 
from the Wind. We could not erect our tents on account of the violence of the 
Wind, and total want of soil to drive the tent pickets in, as this small strip of an 
island is covered with loose stones and low brush wood only. Pigeons were in 
abundance there on our arrival but they instantly left it. We saw also a few 
Outards and Ducks here, with great flocks of Gulls. The land around this Lake 
appears low. There are several large Bays in it, and a number of Islands, and 
some of them are large. Their shores are rocky. Wild Fowl appears to be 
plentiful here, and I am told sturgeon are in great abundance. The wind blew 
very hard all night accompanied with some rain. 

Monday [August] 224 At sunrise the weather clear’d up and the wind abated 
when we loaded and embarked but soon after we had left the island the wind 
sprang up from the west which obliged us to leave our direct course, and steer 
away down in the Bay to the North, where we found shelter on an Island. Here 
we unloaded and the weather being fine, we spread out all our things to dry, the 
greater part of our Baggage having got wet yesterday while under sail. At One 
OClock the Wind fell, and every thing being dry we loaded and embarked in a 
most delightful calm. We came to entrance of the Islands; upon one of them we 
put ashore to take on board some pieces of Cedar for the purpose of repairing 
our Canoe next spring, as there is now no more of this kind of wood to be 
found to the Northward of this Lake. Pine therefore is used in making and 
repairing Canoes in the Northward departments, but it causes them to be very 
weighty. We now proceeded on again. 

The wind soon sprang up from the Eastward, when we hoisted sail, and soon 
after we passed Old Fort Bourbon,’> near which we entered one of the 


'5 This post was built by Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, one of the sons of Sieur de la 
Vérendrye, in 1741. The post stood on a small island dividing Cedar Lake from Mud 
Island, now called Fort Island, at or near the mouth of the Saskatchewan River. Voorhis, 
Historic Forts and Trading- Posts, pp. 42-43. See also, Burpee, ed., Journals and Letters of La 
Vérendrye, p. 478, n. 
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channels of the Saskatchewoine. The Country here appears to be very low, 
nothing but one extensive marsh covered with Reeds, and long Grass. There 
appears many different channels. In all of them the current is strong. Wild Fowl 
are here in great abundance, but very shy. This place is a famous Sturgeon 
fishery at all seasons of the Year. We proceeded on up the channel to Lac 
Vaseux, when the wind still continued fair, we hoisted our sail and came on 
through the Lake. Wild Fowl very numerous. Passed Isle aux Festion on which 
there was a tent of Maskquegons,'® but we did not stop. They came off in a 
small Canoe and gave us some wild Fowl for which we gave them some liquor 
in return, when they left us. The Wind increased as the Sun went down, and we 
had as much as our Canoes could bear, until it became quite dark, when we 
found ourselves astray and could not find out the entrance on any of the 
numerous channels of the Saskatchewoine, which empties into this Lake. We 
were every moment fast and aground upon the mud banks and could see no dry 
land near where there was any possibility of our landing for the Night. After 
having paddled and dragged our Canoe about the Lake until my men were quite 
harrassed, I saw no other remedy than to run my Canoe in among the Rushes, 
and lay there for the Night. Here we found ourselves very snug and sheltered 
from the Wind which continued to blow hard. I sounded and found eight feet 
of water where we lay. Soon after we had taken our berths for the Night there 
arose a terrible thunder storm from the westward, which however could not 
affect us much in our present situation, further than making bad worse. 

Tuesday [August] 23° At daybreak the weather was clear and we had a strong 
gale from the West directly ahead. We now began to search for the Channel and 
after a tedious spell of hauling our Canoe among the mud into which the men 
would frequently sink up to their necks, we at Nine OClock found the entrance 
of the Channel up which we proceeded with the Wind strong ahead. 

At 11 OClock we found a spot of dry land called the Pine Island; here we put 
ashore and took breakfast which was very comfortble after the very disagreeable 
night and morning we had passed. The weather was very cold and disagreeable, 
chilly for the season. The country around here appears to be the same as below, 
one continual marshy country all round. The wood is seen at some distance on 
both sides, but appears low and swampy. The men having refreshed themselves, 
we again embarked and proceeded up the current, which is very strong. We 
soon came to where we began to find the banks of the River covered with Willow 
and Wood, but this appears to be only a narrow strip near the shore, while 
within appears to be the same marshy country as below, and to every appearance 
the Banks here overflow annually at the rising of the water about mid-Summer, 
which is occasioned by the melting of the Snow on the Rocky Mountains. This 


'© See above, this Volume, P. 340, n. 14. 
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inundation causes a continual dirty, muddy beach into which we sink knee-deep. 
We shot a number of Wild Fowl in the course of the Day—Outards, Ducks, 
Pelicans, and some pidgeons, of which we saw great numbers. At sunset we put 
ashore for the night. We had some light Rain, Blusterous weather, cold and 
chilly. During the night we heard Dogs barking up the River. 

Wednesday [August] 24" At an early hour we were upon the Water. Chilly 
and Cold, with a strong head Wind. We soon came to a tent of Freeman, but did 
not stop further than to know who it was when we pushed on again. We now 
had rain for some time, when the weather cleared up and the wind increased. 
At eleven OClock we entered the Main Channel of the Saskatchewoin, and soon 
after we arrived at the Opas.’? This place may be said to be the first spot of 
real dry land we have seen since we left Lac Bourbon. The little river of the 
Montagne du Pas comes in here on the South side. Formerly the French had an 
Establishment at this spot, some traces of which are still to be seen.'® It was also 
a place of general rendezvous for the different tribes of Indians previous to the 
Small Pox, when they were very numerous and troublesome to the Traders in 
passing. We found here a solitary tent, containing a Mashquegon family from 
whence we got some dried meat, and continued on the Carrot River, where we 
found a Freeman tented at the entrance. We had passed part of the summer up 
this river, where there were several Salt Springs, and had made a considerable 
quantity of salt which he had brought down here with him, to dispose of to our 
men in passing on their way to the interior where this article is not to be found. 
We proceeded on to the Grand Remous,'9 where we encamped; had some rain 
during the night. The Land here continues low, on both sides of the River, but 
is well wooded with the Liard, Poplar, Ash and Willow. Opposite to our 
encampment on the North side appears a rising ground which approaches to 
within about half a mile of the river. This is the first high land we have seen for 
some time. We shot a number of Pidgeons in the course of the day. 

Thursday [August] 25'" Early we embarked, light Rain. We found the current 
very strong, which with the continued strong wind ahead made it tedious [travel] 


and hard labour for the men, At sunset we encamped at the Barrier?® which 


'7 Otherwise The Pas. 


'8 Fort Pascoyac, was built by La Vérendrye in 1749 and was located very near the 
present town of The Pas. Voorhis, Historic Forts and Trading Posts, p. 134. 


*9 Big Eddy, at the Round Turn, where the river bends sharply around the high land 
mentioned by Henry. For further particulars, see Coues, 2: 471, n. 3. 


2° By “barrier” Henry does not mean an impediment to travel, but a fish-weir, set across 
the stream. Barrier River was known to David Thompson as Fishing Weir River; it is a 
small stream or channel which falls through Barrier Lake and into the Saskatchewan. In 
the words of Coues (2:-471, n. 34) “In high water it affords a canoe passage from the 
Saskatchewan into the lake on which Cumberland House is situated.” 
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is a small River, which comes in on the North side, at the entrance of which 
there was formerly a famous White Fish Fishery, but for what reason I can not 
say. There are but very few to be taken. 

Friday [August] 26" Before day we embarked, and about two leagues from 
our Camp we met a tent of Mashquegon Indians, but did not stop. Soon after 
we came to the entrance of the Little English River?’ which falls into the 
Saskahewoin from the North West. We here leave the latter river on purpose to 
proceed to our depét of provisions, which lays on the Lake to the North of this 
River. We now began to ascend the Little River, and found the current very 
strong with a winding passage among a number of channels. No kind of wood 
is to be seen along this stream. The land is low and covered with Reeds, Rushes 
and Long Grass. On the banks of the River grow some small Willows, behind 
which appears to be a great number of ponds and small lakes full of Wild Fowl. 
At 12 OClock we came to Pétit Vaseux, or Little Mud Lake, which is a small 
body of water, the same as the lake of that name, which we have already passed, 
only not near so large. We had now a delightful calm. From the middle of the 
lake we had a full view of the Montagne du Pas or Pasquiaw Mountain laying to 
the South East from us about twelve leagues. This is one great proof of the 
extreme lowness of the Country below, through which we now passed, as we 
must have passed within no great distance of those Hills, and still they are not 
seen until you reach this lake. Having worked our way through this shallow lake 
we again entered a small channel, same as below, the current very strong, and 
in several places intercepted by shoals of clay, mud and stones, until we came to 
the entrance of Sturgeon Lake, where we put ashore on an island whose black 
rocky shore gave us every reason to suppose we have our feet once more on a 
spot of Terra Firma. Upon this island our northern bound brigades generally 
unload and proceed to Cumberland House for their supply of provisions, which 
having brought they loaded and proceeded along the Lake in a Northern 
direction to the entrance of Riviére Maligne about twelve leagues from this, 
then up this River, and through a succession of lakes and Rivers to their 
respective destinations, some even to the Columbia on the Westward, and others 
to the Mackenzie River to the N.W. It is from this vast extent of Country from 
which the North West Company may be said to draw their Treasures. It is true 
Profits arise from the trade in other parts of the country to the Eastward, but 
nothing in comparison to what we obtain from the Athabasca Country. 

We now embarked and with a fair Wind proceeded on, found the Lake 


*" Called Little River by Thompson, and Tearing River by others at a later date. 
According to Coues (2: 472, n. 35) “It was called English r[iver] as being the waterway 
which the H.B. Co. took to proceed directly to their early and long celebrated establish- 
ment — Cumberland House — as Henry does in the present instance. 
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[Cumberland] very shallow and frequently got aground upon the Mud. The 
distance from the entrance of the Lake to Cumberland House,*? is about one 
league, where we arrived at 3 OClock P.M. Here we put ashore at our 
Establishment. 

This post is not kept up by us so much for the purpose of trade as for the 
convenience of a depot for provisions to supply our northern Brigades. In the 
Spring of the Year we bring down the Saskatchewoin to this place from three to 
five hundred Bags of Pemmican and upwards of 200 Kegs of Grease. Part of the 
latter is taken out to Fort William while the whole of the former is required for 
our people going out in the Spring, and coming in the Fall. The H.B.Co. have 
a more permanent Establishment here than us and may be said to have the 
whole of the Trade in their own hands, which I believe is the sole instance of the 
kind in the NW. Many reasons may be given for the NWCo, having allowed 
them to monopolize the Trade of this place, which is of no great advantage to 
us. One principal cause is the superabundant stock of provisions, Pemmican, 
Grease, &c which those people have annually from the Saskatchewoine, and 
having no Northern Brigades to supply, affords them every means of supplying 
the wants of the Natives throughout the year, as the country around is most 
wretched, and destitute of animals. This Lake abounds in excellent Sturgeon, 
which are caught in Nets, at all seasons of the year, and on which our people 
subsist Winter and Summer. Wild Fowl are in great abundance at their proper 
season. The land around the appears low, and in many places rocky. On the 
North side is the black or grey stone and Rocks, and on the South side is the 
same strata of limestone as has been mentioned already. The English have 
excellent Gardens here. The soil is good, but covered with vast quantities of 
stones, which requires a vast deal of hard labour to remove. Barley grows here 
to great perfection [also] Potatoes and all kinds of kitchen stuffs. I remained 
here until near sunset, when having settled the place for the Winter, and gave 
my people proper directions concerning the Indians &c. I embarked being 
anxious to over take my brigade of Canoes which had left this yesterday. On 
leaving the Fort we almost immediately entered a small River to the west, which 
runs about south with a strong current about four miles when it empties into the 
Saskatchewoine. It was perfectly dark when we arrived at the mouth of it, and 


*? Built in 1774 by the Hudson’s Bay Company. The site was selected by Samuel Hearne. 
It was the first inland post of the Hudson’s Bay Company and marked a departure from 
the firm’s policy to have the natives come to trading posts on Hudson and James Bay. It 
was named for Prince Rupert, Duke of Cumberland. The post’s site is the southeast corner 
of Cumberland Lake; it lay on the route from Hudson Bay to the Saskatchewan and 
Churchill Rivers. The oldest continuously occupied site in Saskatchewan, as of 1988 the 
Hudson’s Bay Company ‘still operated a trading post at Cumberland House, Canadian 
Encyclopedia (1988 ed.), 1:555.- 
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with some difficulty found a proper place to Camp. We had some rain during 
the Night. 

The Indians of this place are a band of Mashaquegons, with a few straggling 
Saulteaux. The former generally winter below about the Moose Lake and the 
latter on the South side of the river in environs of the Carrot River and 
Montagne du Pas. They seldom or ever intermix with each other. The 
Mashaquegons are afraid of the Saulteaux. 

Saturday; [August] 27°" Rain during the greater part of the last night with a 
strong easterly wind. At daybreak we embarked and hoisted sail, but the wind 
soon after died away, when my men took to the Paddle and at intervals the 
Poles. The river here is broad and deep with a very strong current. The banks 
are thickly covered with Liard, Ash, Poplars, Willow and Pine. The beach where 
it [the forest] does not appear is a fine sand. At ten OClock we put ashore to 
gum our Canoe and soon after embarked again. At two OClock we met a small 
Canoe coming down the River with one of our people on board, who had been 
above looking after some Indians and was now returning to Cumberland House 
with a few good furs, where he will remain for the winter. At sunset we camped 
at the lower entrance of Sturgeon River. Found misquetoes very numerous and 
troublesome all night. 

Sunday [August] 28‘ Early we embarked and soon after passed among some 
Islands at the upper end of which we passed the upper end of Sturgeon River, 
which is nothing more than an arm of the river on the north side which forms 
an island about three leagues in length. The North channel has obtained the 
name of a river and at high water is navigable for Canoes. We soon after came 
to the Cate P’le [?] where we put ashore to gum our Canoe. At this place, which 
is called the Barren Hill, commences the first range of high land that appears 
on this river; on the North shore the land is elevated to near one hundred feet, 
the soil is a yellow sand covered only with a short Grass. On the top of this hill 
is a delightful spot, when compared with the low marshy Country we have 
passed through, but the surrounding country here looks wretched and 
overgrown with the same wood as there is below which in many places appears 
to have been ravaged by fire. In many places the trees are laying across each 
other in every direction. At this place runs a chain of stones across the River in 
a direct line from North to South and here we may say that our men lay aside 
their Paddles during the the remainder of their Voyage up this river. The Pole 
and Line are now used from this place even to the Rocky Mountains. The 
current is too strong to admit of the Paddle, and the bottom, being sand and 
gravel, affords a fine footing for the pole. [This] facilitates our progress much 
more than the Paddle could do even if the current was less swift. Having 
repaired our Canoe we embarked, and soon after came to the foot of the grand 
Rapid, which is nothing more than an increased velocity of the current without 
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any cascades or falls. Here we took the line. Two men remained on board the 
Canoe to keep her straight, while the four middlemen tackled themselves to the 
extremity of the towing line by means of their Portage Slings which is attached 
to the line and the Sling passing over one shoulder across the breast and under 
the other arm gives them additional strength and supports them frequently from 
falling, in this tedious and labourous undertaking, where the beach is mostly 
covered with large and small stones, and in many places springs of water issues 
out near which the soil is nothing but a mire into which they sink knee deep, 
and instantly coming upon those loose round stones are frequently in great 
danger of their Lines breaking. I proceeded up this Rapid on foot. In the edge 
of the wood I found vast quantities of Choak Cherries that were just now 
approaching to maturity. Panbians are also in great abundance. I arrived at the 
upper end of the river sometime before the canoe, although the poor fellows 
came on at a round trot the whole way. Tracks of the Moose and Red Deer are 
very numerous along the beach and Cabbrie are also. This rapid appears to be 
occasioned by a broad chain of stones, which intercepts the navigation for about 
two miles, when the River again assumes a similar appearance to what we passed 
previous to our coming to this chain. The Canoe having got safe up we 
unloaded and gummed her, and soon after we loaded and embarked. The River 
spreads here very much and forms into several channels occasioned by a number 
of Islands and Sand Banks. We passed the remains of an old Establishment 
which has been abandoned many Years ago. At dark we overtook M' [Joseph] 
House*® of the H.B.Co. from York Factory, bound to the South Branch with 


*8 Joseph Howse (1774-1852). Born in Cirencester, England, he signed on in the employ 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1795 as a Writer. He was four years at York Factory, was 
sent to the Saskatchewan River posts (where he had several, various assignments over the 
area Henry also traded in), and was deployed to explore the Rocky Mountains and 
Columbia River headwaters, 180g—11. More specifically, Howse and Thompson (of rival 
companies), in separate parties, left from their neighbouring posts of Edmonton House 
and Fort Augustus, 18 July 1809. Howse and his party crossed the Continental Divide first. 
They reached Lake Windermere via the past which came to bear Howse’s name. Howse 
explored a tributary of the Columbia River, the Kootenay (where Thompson had already 
travelled in 1807), and returned to the Saskatchewan. In 1810-11 he again went into the 
mountains, as Henry notes in his 20 June 1810 entry. This was an expedition of trade and 
exploration. The North West Company took this challenge seriously; accordingly, James 
McMillan was sent to the Columbia “to watch the motions of the H.B. in that quarter.” On 
22 October 1810 a Cree guide reported to Henry that Howse was at Old Kootenay House. 
Howse wintered near Flathead Lake, Montana, and returned by Columbia Lake (B.C.), 
according to Thompson who met him en route. The only written record by Howse of these 
proceedings is his letter to Sir George Simpson in 1843: “crossed the Rocky Mount’ in the 
Summer and Autumn of 1810 by ye North Branch of the Saskatchewan — ascended the 
Kootoonay River — carried into the Flat-Bow River — descended by the Southly Bight of 
it—crossed (Portage Poil de Custer) to Flathead River ... where we built.” He crossed the 
Rockies in company with Flathead Indians via the headwaters of the Missouri and was back 
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a large Boat containing about twenty pieces, and worked by eight Orkney men. 
Here we put up for the Night. 

Monday [August] 29" Before day we were upon the water, leaving our 
H.B.Co. Gen® still sound asleep. The Island upon which we slept last night is 
called by my people Birch Island from there being plenty of that Wood upon it; 
both that and the Cypress appear now on both sides of the River in great plenty. 
The soil appears to be a yellow sand in some places much elevated. We passed 
another old Establishment when we put ashore to Gum. We embarked again and 
soon after arrived at the foot of the line, where I was happy to find our Brigade 
of ten Canoes all safe and making preparations for ascending the strong current 
which now appeared to lay before us. Both Paddle and Pole are now laid aside, 
and the towing line only is made use of for several days. All hands were now 
soon in readiness, when they began to march on a round trot, through Mud and 
Mire, and over loose stones, where every moment I was afraid some of them 
would break their Necks. We came on about Six Miles and camped opposite to 
an Island on the North side. 

The River now appears free from Islands. The Country on both sides is 
elevated, and the banks close in with the river is very much higher since we took 
the Lines. At every bend they come down to the water. The land ahead appears 
very much to rise, while at a distance below us is equally apparent, but still we 
have no falls or Cascades, all is one continual strong current. Tracks of animals 
are very numerous along the beach. Bears, both of the Common and Grizzly, are 
among them. 

Tuesday [August] 30". Early this morning we were on our March, and had the 
satisfaction of taking a comfortable morning nap, no noise whatever to disturb 
us. The Canoe glides on as if under easy sail, the Bowman and Steersman, 
having nothing to do but keep her straight against the current, which is done 
with the greatest facility. Those at the Line endure the greatest toil. The Line 
is from forty to sixty fathoms long, and frequently gets entangled among the 
large Stones or drift wood, which added much to their labour and trouble. The 
Banks or range of high land on each side, and which runs on a parallel with the 
River, confines the view on both sides, and the course of the River which is 
nearly straight, the bends being at a considerable distance from each other, gives 
a sameness of the prospect all around which is far from being pleasant. Add to 
this the strong current we have to ascend renders this part of the Voyage very 
tedious. On the tops and sides of some of those Hills are to be seen spots of 
open ground, free from wood, but they [the trees] but small. The Country in 


at Edmonton House in February 1811. These and further details may be found in H. 
Christoph Wolfart, “Joseph Howse,” Dictionary of Canadian Biography, vol. 8 (1985), pp. 
411-14. 
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general appears to be thickly covered with wood, but it is small particularly on 
the North side. At 12 OClock we passed the Old Establishment at the Nepa- 
wee,** which stands on the South side. Here I am told the Plains are at no great 
distance from the River, indeed we now more frequently see barren and open 
spots on that side, and the banks appear to increase in height while the current 
augments in velocity. At Sunset we encamped at an Indian Tent. The Family 
had gone out for the Meat of a Moose Deer, with which they soon after arrived, 
and gave it to me, in return for which I gave them Liquor which kept them 
intoxicated during the night. We find excellent amusement in fishing with hook 
and line in the eddies when the men stop to rest and light their Pipes, which is 
frequent in the course of the Day. The Fish we take is a large kind of Lackaishe, 
and small Mullets, Catfish and D’oree. 

Wednesday [August] 31“ At 4 OClock in the morning we were upon our 
march, current very strong, and we now frequently met with strong rippling 
points which requires the greatest exertion of the men at the line, and the two 
in the canoe with their poles to ascend. Those places present themselves at every 
bend of the River, and are occasioned by Chains of large Stones running across 
the River. At g OClock the wind sprang up ahead which added much to the 
labour and toils of the men. At 12 OClock we met a Canoe going down with a 
Saulteaux and his family on board but I prevailed upon him to return back with 
us. At 6 OClock we encamped at the spot where the French formerly had an 
Establishment called Fort St Louis,*> built by St. Luc de la Corne. It stands in 
a low bottom [on the] South Side; at this place some years ago were still to be 
seen agricultural instruments and remains of Carriage Wheels. Their road to the 
open plains are still to be seen winding up a valley on the South side. The banks 
of the river are now of a considerable height and in many places destitute of 
verdure. The soil having slid away or washed down by the rain, displays in the 
face of those banks a sandy soil, intermixed with a few large round stones, and 
frequently springs are to be seen issuing out in many places, near which the 
ground is generally a miry Red White, or Yellow Clay. Moose, Red Deer, 
Cabbrie and Bear tracks are numerous along the Beach. ‘The weather was warm 
today, and the Misquetoes troublesome, but at Sunrise we found a Cold chilly 
vapour rising from the River which causes them to disappear, and indeed 


*4 Also spelled Nipawi, Nepoin, Nippeween, Nepewewin, and Upper Neepawa. Little is 
known of its history. Voorhis, Historic Forts and Trading Posts, p. 127. 


25 Also known as Fort a la Corne. For a history of this and nearby posts, see Voorhis, 
Historic Forts and Trading Posts, pp. 29-30. Voorhis states that the post was originally built 
by La Vérendrye in 1748, who named it Fort St. Louis, and it was rebuilt by his successor, 
Legardeur de St. Pierre, in 1753, who renamed it Fort a4 la Corne. Henry is therefore in 
error. 
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requires an additional Blanket to keep us warm. The plains here on the South 
side approaches so near the river as the tops of Banks but it cannot be called an 
open Country, as the spots of wood are frequent. The Buffalo are here in 
abundance in the Winter season, when the cold weather obliges them to leave 
the open plains, and seek shelter among the Hammocks of Wood, where they 
find plenty of good long Grass. We found this a very cold evening. We caught 
some excellent Cat fish. 

Thursday [September] 1°. At 4 OClock we were again upon the water and at 
Nine OClock we arrived at an Old Establishment of our own which has been 
abandon’d since 1805, called Fort St Louis from its proximity to the Old French 
Fort below. Here we found a band of Saulteaux waiting our arrival to get their 
necessaries, and a Freeman and his family also. They had just killed two Red 
Deer, which the woman had gone for with their horses. Here we thought proper 
to put ashore and unload for the purpose of making out the Outfit for the 
South Branch, which is now near at hand, and those Indians [were] anxious to 
take their debts and proceed on the North side to make their hunts. At twelve 
OClock the Indians arrived with the meat which they gave to me. Their horses 
appeared lean and miserable. 

At three OClock our business was completely settled, when the Canoes were 
loaded and sent on, and soon after I proceeded on foot, leaving M' Decoigne 
busily giving out debts to the Indians, after which he will proceed up the South 
Branch four days journey by the river, where we had an Old Establishment, and 
at which place he will settle for the Winter. The natives that he will trade with 
there are the Assineboines, Crees and a few Saulteaux. The two former tribes 
are at present dispersed about in the plains collecting provisions. We came on 
about two leagues and camped. I find that the higher we proceed, the more 
plenty we find fruit of various kinds, Choak Cherries, Panbina &c &c and as the 
women generally proceed on by land, during the whole course of [the use of] 
the Line they are continually employed gathering Fruit [and this] alleviates and 
revives the Spirits of the men. This evening we had a strong North wind and 
very Chilly and cold. 

Friday [September] 2° At Five OClock we set off, and at Nine OClock arrived 
at the Forks,”? where we put ashore to gum [our canoes] on the North side, 
facing the entrance of the South Branch, which comes in here from the South 
West and appears to me to be the principal branch of the Saskatchewoine. Our 
people that we left yesterday and who are to proceed up this River are under 


*© The Forks of the Saskatchewan, where the South Branch, the main river as Henry says, 
is joined by the North Branch. Henry refers to the North Branch as the Saskatchewan, 
owing to the fact that despite its lesser size it was the most frequently travelled. He 
proceeds by that river. 
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the necessity of using the towing line until they reach their Winter quarters, as 
the current is strong and rapid that [entire] distance. At Eleven OClock we 
embarked and proceeded up the Northern branch which here comes from the 
North West. The stream is much constricted and bound in by high banks on 
both sides. The current is much stronger than below the Forks, and rapids more 
frequent and some of them dangerous and requires the utmost exertion of the 
men at the Line and those in the Canoe, with the assistance of their Poles to 
ascend them. The course of the River is more crooked and winding than below 
the junction of the two streams and the descent is much greater than we have 
yet experienced. At two OClock we met an Indian who had been out hunting 
and had killed a large Buck Moose within about a mile from the River. I 
instantly dispatched Eight men for the meat, who having returned, and got the 
meat divided among the Canoes, I paid him in Liquor for it. We proceeded on, 
while he returned down the River to his Camp. At Sunset we Camped at the 
Sucker Creek, having performed a great day’s Journey. The track along the 
beach is now very bad for the men at the Line, at many places the bank comes 
in close in with the water edge, which at intervals are obstructed by heaps of 
fragments of Clay, Earth and Wood, which is daily falling or rather sliding from 
the upper part of the Banks. At those places the cold springs issue out in great 
numbers and forms many rivers or mires into which the men sink knee deep, 
at other places where the beach 1s broad in turning round the low bottoms, the 
shores are covered with loose round stones, which renders it most fatigueing and 
labourous job for the men, who from the extraordinary exertions they are 
obliged to make to get forward are in a continual state of excessive perspiration 
and with their blood in this state, as you may say boiling, they will throw 
themselves upon their belly, frequently at those Cold springs and take enormous 
draughts of water, which is as cold as ice, and I never saw any bad effect 
proceed from it. One of our [men] in course of the day had a narrow escape of 
being drowned while in the act of disengageing the line from one of those 
embarras which so frequently occur along those steep banks; the Line getting 
clear unexpectedly gave him a sudden jerk that tossed him into the River head 
long, and was caught by a freeman in one of the Canoes, after having been 
carried down the stream some distance and swallowed a great quantity of water. 
We now see barren spots upon the tops of the Banks on both sides of the River 
and some very pretty small meadows of stout Grass, Choak Cherries and Panbina 
in abundance. Today I shot two Outards and two Ducks. Tracks of animals are 
numerous. We had a very Cold night, and some Rain. 

Saturday [September] 3° At four OClock we were on the march, the country 
the same as yesterday and the beach if possible, still worse. We passed several 
small Lakes and Creeks which come in on the South side. At Eleven OClock we 
arrived at the Head of the Line, where we put ashore to Gum and repair our 
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Canoes. The men, poor fellows, were heartily tired of their tedious business, and 
now highly rejoiced at once more seeing the smooth current before them. All 
this tedious tracking is performed on the North shore without any crossing over 
to the South, so that every little bend, bay or inlet must be rounded. At this spot 
is to be seen about two feet of Rope suspended from a Tree, which is part of a 
line, where a woman in a fit of despair, proceeding from her husband a 
Canadian having used her ill, had determined to put an end to her troubles by 
hanging herself, but she was discovered and cut down before it was too late. 
This happened a few years ago. At one OClock we loaded and embarked. The 
banks on each side which appears to confine the stream below, here it begins 
to spread and appear at intervals at some distance from the River. The Land 
ahead appears level [with] no perceptable elevation. The River widens and is 
much intercepted by Sand Banks. The Current smooth but strong. The Pole 
now solely used in getting forward. The Paddle is only used in crossing and 
recrossing the River according as the shore presents itself more or less 
favourable for the Pole. 

At two OClock we passed old Fort Providence which stands upon an island, 
and soon after we came to the Sturgeon Fort where there still appeared the 
remains of several old Establishments.*7 On the North is well covered with 
wood mostly Pine, but the fire appears to have destroyed it very much. On the 
South side wood is scarce in many places, and the plains first begin to make their 
appearance opposite to the Fort Providence where they come down to edge of 
the River. We passed those ruins and soon after came to the entrance of the 
Setting River or Pucketona Sipie,** where we found a Camp of twenty leather 
tents of Crees, a few Saulteaux, and two Freemen on the South side. I crossed 
over and camped upon the North side upon a beautiful small meadow on the 
banks of the River, where there was every appearance of a range of Forts having 
stood many Years ago. Soon after we had settled our Camp, the Indians came 
over and brought me some fresh Moose and Red Deer meat, with a few Skins 
and Furs which they traded for Liquor and Tobacco and were all soon 
intoxicated having tasted no Rum since last Spring. They passed the night 


*7 See next note. 


** Sturgeon Fort, at Setting or Sturgeon River. See Tyrrell, ed., Journals of Hearne and 
Turnor, pp. 49 and 53-54. Peter Pond was there in 1777, but a number of posts, including 
Fort Providence, had been there off and on since the mid-1750’s, and were first built by 
the French. This Fort Providence is not to be confused with Alexander Mackenzie’s posts 
of the same name on the north shore of Great Slave Lake. The Indian word for Setting 
River, according to David Thompson, was slightly different from that given by Henry: 
Pukketowoggan Brook. It was called Setting River, for here nets were set to capture the 
sturgeon. The history of Hudson’s Bay Company rivalry with “the Pedlars” in and near 
Fort Sturgeon is traced in Morton, History of the Canadian West, pp. 320-24. 
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crossing and recrossing the River, trading every kind of trash they could collect, 
among them were several Mongrels, [Métis or mixed-blood] who were very 
troublesome during the Night. I was frequently at the point of chastising one of 
them in particular for his insolence. I had always observed in this country that 
wherever any of those people are living among the Indians, and have abandoned 
themselves entirely to the Savage life, they are the worst of Indians, given to all 
kinds of roguery and incite the natives to be more troublesome, than they would 
otherwise be. 

Sunday [September] 4" Having finished my business with those troublesome 
fellows and purchased three horses from them and hired one of those rascals as 
hunter to go up in company with us, I packed up the Skins I had traded and 
gave them in charge of the Freeman, to be delivered at my house at the South 
Branch,*® which is only one day’s journey from this across by land. At Seven 
OClock I sent the hunter and my Guide off by land, on the North side with the 
Horses, as the Country above will not admit of travelling by horses near the 
River, being covered with Pine and brush wood, and overrun by swamps and 
Mashquagies. We divided the Provisions I had traded, and then embarked. 

At Eleven OClock, we ran one of our Canoes foul of a stump, and broke a 
hole in her which obliged us to put ashore and repair her, when we embarked 
again. At Two Oclock we passed Hudsons House,*’ on the North side, an old 
Establishment of the Hudson Bay Company, and at sunset we arrived at Les 
Ecorres Jaune [Yellow Banks], which is upon the North side. Here we found a 
Camp of ten Crees and a few Saulteaux and Freemen, who had a number of 
horses belonging to them. I gave them Liquor for some provisions they gave me, 
and I purchased three Horses from them. They were not so troublesome as 
those we left this morning. In the evening my hunter and Guide arrived, with 
the horses after having a great of trouble to get through the woods and Swamps. 
Misquetoes troublesome in the forepart of the Evening. 

Monday [September] 5"" Early I sent off my Hunter and Gade with the 
Horses, while I gave the Indians proper directions for going to the South 
Branch house &c and at six OClock we were on the Water. Fine clear weather, 
and soon after a strong gale sprung up from the Eastward, when we hoisted sail 
and came on expeditiously. We may now be said to have got to the entrance of 
the Plains. The Banks began to rise on both sides and encroach upon the River. 


29 South Branch House on the South Saskatchewan River. 


8° This was one of two old posts, about eleven miles apart. William Tomison’s Hudson 
House (built 1779), otherwise “Lower Hudson House,” differed from Robert Longmoor’s 
“Upper Settlement,” a.k.a. Upper Hudson House (occupied 1778-79). Alice M. Johnson, 
ed., Saskatchewan Journals.and Corespondence: Edmonton House, 1795-1800, Chesterfield House, 
1800-1802 (London: Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 1967), p. 25n. 
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Wood begins to be scarce and dispersed only with some small Hemlocks while 
the country in general is open and Barren ground, with delightful, elevated 
Banks. The river spreads very much here, but is intercepted greatly by Sand 
Bank and Islands covered with willows, when the wind blows hard we are much 
troubled on board the Canoes by the vast quantities of dry sand which is blown 
about from off those extensive and numerous banks, and has the appearance of 
a great Snow drift on a very snowy, blusterous Winter day. We now began to 
observe on each side of River many deep beaten paths of the Buffalo where they 
had forded the River. 

At ten OClock we passed old Fort du Milieu,?’ which has been abandoned 
for many years. We saw great numbers of Wild Fowl passing to the Southward 
and at 12 OClock we perceived a herd of Buffalo swimming across the River. We 
worked hard to get near them before they landed, which with the assistance of 
the current driving them down we got near enough to fire, just as they were 
landing, when I found it was only a band of Six Bulls, which are not good for 
much at this season of the Year; however, I shot one, but the meat was not 
worth embarking. Soon after this we arrived at the Monteée, or crossing place.** 
This spot derives its name from its being a common and direct [route] for 
Indians going from the North to South branch. The road is good, only one day’s 
journey across. Here I found two of our people with horses from above waiting 
for us. They bring us unwelcome intelligence concerning the natives above, who 
have been murdering each other and are now on the eve of declaring War. They 
even threaten our Establishment in that quarter. We found here some of our 
families that belonged to the South Branch house and who had passed the 
Summer in the plains living on Buffalo, as we keep up no Summer Establish- 
ment here at this lower Post. I desired them to proceed across to M" Decoigne’s. 
They were provided with a Skin Canoe to ferry them across the River. Having 
settled with them I sent on the Canoes, and with my Hunter, Guide, and the two 
people from above set off on horse back, taking with us only five horses, leaving 
the others here to be taking across to South Branch. We found it very pleasant 
riding through the Plains, which are here extensive on both sides of the River, 
Cherries in great abundance and at full maturity. Towards Sunset we came 


*" Or Fort de Milieu, as if the middle fort or half-way house between two others. It was 
midway between old Hudson House and the Crossing Place, the Montée. Thomas Corry, 
trading out of Michilimackinac, is said to have built Corry’s Fort, the “Middle Fort” in 
1767. Morton, History of the Canadian West, p. 269. 


3? Duncan M’Gillivray called it “the Monté”. He said that a road went from it “to the 
S{outh]. B[ranch]. Fort, across the neck or point of land which separates the 2 Branches 
of the River.” The “Crossing Place,” as the English traders called it, was the location where 
the gentlemen and their clerks took to horse (monter, to mount) to hunt and provide fresh 
meat for their canoemen. Morton, ed., Jowrnal of Duncan M’Gillivray, Pp. 22; and 1.1. 
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down in the direction for the River to look out for the Canoes and found them 
pitching their Tents upon a beautiful spot of open ground near the River. Here 
I found twenty tents of Crees tented within half a mile of our Camp. They 
plagued us much for Liquor in the course of the evening, but I gave them none. 
I gave them each about six inches of Tobacco and sent them away desiring them 
to bring me what they had in the morning when I would pay them in Rum. We 
found the Misquetoes very troublesome in the forepart of the night but we do 
not find the nights here near so cold as in the Plains, as we did coming up the 
line. The Crees here gave us plenty of dried Poires and fresh Choak Cherries. 

Tuesday [September] 6" Early the Indians came to me with fresh and dried 
provisions to trade for Liquor and Tobacco, but our Canoes would not admit of 
embarking much — they were already deeply loaded having twenty eight pieces 
exclusive of Baggage. Having settled with the Indians, I sent the Canoes off. I 
proceeded on by land on horse back accompanied by my hunter the Guide and 
one of my own people who came from above. We had not gone far before we 
perceived a few Bull, and soon after observed the plains covered with numerous 
herds of Buffalo as far as the eye could reach on both sides of River. The plains 
here are elevated, but level between the River and Red Berry Hills which lays 
about three leagues to the north of us.**> We now made full preparations, 
adjusting our Saddles, and set off in pursuit of a large herd. The ground was 
tolerable good for the chase, free from stones and holes. We in a short time 
killed, each of us a good fat Cow, which being as much as we could take upon 
our horses. We left off the chase, and sent one of our party down to the River 
to stop the Canoes, while we dressed the meat, and loaded our horses. From this 
spot we could see great herds in every direction. The Red Berry Hills appear 
entirely covered with Buffalo feeding. Having loaded our horses, we proceeded 
down to the River, and found the Canoes half a League above Ash Island 
waiting for us. Here I found three Assineboine young men who were out 
hunting and having perceived the Canoes came down in hopes of getting some 
Tobacco. They are of the Tribe called Saskatchewoine Assineboines** and are 
Tent’d about two Leagues from the River on the South side. They were desirous 
of our remaining until they would go and inform their friends at the Camp who 
would bring Provisions and Berries to trade. Furs they had none. I caused them 


33“This general elevation drains S.E. into present Red Berry or Redberry |. and other 
small ones, and ultimately into the river by two or more small streams, one of them called 
Bloody cr. by Thompson in 1794.” (Coues, 2:492n.) 

34 One of the many bands of Assiniboines. R. H. Lowie, “The Assiniboine,” American 
Museum of Natural History, Anthropological Papers, 4, pt. 1 (Washington, D.C., 1909). See 
also, Henry’s census and divisions and subdivisions of Assiniboine bands and tribes, pp. 
375-76, and below, p. 357 n.35- 
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to be ferried over the river and sent on the Canoes, having divided the meat 
among Canoes. This Island near which we stopped derives its name from being 
mostly covered with Ash and is the last of that wood we shall now see on this 
river as none grows higher up. A little below this Island is a large flat bottom on 
the South side covered with the Bastard Maple the sap of which produces 
tolerable good Sugar, but it is not of that agreeable flavour as the real maple 
Sugar. Higher up the River there is no more of this kind of wood to be found. 
We had scarcely reached the top of bank and while the Canoes were still in sight 
but at a great distance ahead we perceived a large party of horsemen on the 
south side of the River and riding up towards the Canoes. We rode on as fast 
as possible and having come opposite to our people I went down to the river and 
hailed them to come ashore. The party on the south side, soon came down 
opposite to us and hallooed out that they wanted to trade. I crossed over to 
them in my Canoe, when they gave me some fresh and dried provisions and 
Fruit, in return for which I gave them some Liquor and Tobacco, and left them. 
I sent on the Canoes instantly and proceeded with my three people by land in 
search of a convenient place to camp as we were in dread of those Assineboines 
would swim over during the night and attempt to steal our horses, as they have 
already frequently done to our people going up this river. Having found a 
beautiful meadow which ran down to the river edge on which our horses could 
feed, near our tents, we unsaddled, and about Sunset the Canoes arrived. The 
river here is broad and much intercepted by sand banks and some small Islands 
covered with small low Willows, which forms a number of different channels 
which frequently deceives our men, who finding abundance of water below 
pushed on until they arrived at the upper end of the Island or sand bank, where 
there is not a sufficiency of water to allow them [to] pass and they are under the 
necessity of returning below, to the great mirth and merriment of the Crews of 
those Canoe, who took the right channel. This derision begins by a howling in 
imitation of a Wolf, when instantly the whole party joins in the Chorus, which 
sets the others at an nonplus, when they must double their exertions to overtake 
the Brigade. The banks run parallel with the River, are elevated and barren, but 
nearly level within, excepting some ridges of rising ground at some distance 
from the River. The valley between the banks and through which runs the river 
is upwards of a mile wide and at every bend where the stream stretches over 
from the opposite side of the bank lay a long flat Bottom. Some of them [the 
banks are] covered with wood, others with small willows and some destitute of 
both, which forms most delightful lawns intercepted with only a few spot of 
bushes that are loaded with Choak Cherries and poires. The latter are now 
getting dry, but are still delicious eating and may be gathered by handsfuls. 
Buffalo paths are deep and numerous, and Bulls are very numerous in every 
direction. This evening I gave out to each man ten Balls and Powder enough to 
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fire them. This precaution is necessary going up this river, where the natives are 
so numerous and often maliciously inclined towards the Whites. 

Wednesday [September] 7" Early I sent off the Canoes and soon after we 
ascended the Banks to hunt Buffalo but on looking up the River, we perceived 
a camp of Indians on the South side, at some distance from us. We rode on to 
accompany the Canoes which are always in sight even at a great distance from 
the top of the Banks, and sometimes appear like so many black specks among 
the sand banks. Having come opposite to the Camp [I found] the Hills and 
Beach are covered with Men, Women and Children, some on foot and others on 
horse back. I crossed over to see them, and found it was a part of the Gens de 
Pied Assineboines* about thirty tents. They were loaded with dried provisions 
and dried berries, and in a moment after my arrival among them the beach was 
covered with Bags containing their articles, which they would force upon me, 
and thankfully accept of the least trifle in return, but our Canoes were already 
fully loaded. I therefore made them a few presents of Tobacco and Liquor and 
was pushing off when I observed that every one was desirous of disposing of the 
property and all in a body rushed into the water loaded with small bags of dried 
berries, and began throwing them on my Canoes begging a pipe of Tobacco in 
return, and I sincerely believe had we not been expeditious in pushing off, they 
would actually thrown on until my Canoe would have sunk to the bottom as 
those Meadow Indians have not the least Idea of the nature of our Canoes and 
suppose she will carry as long as any thing can be laid upon here. The thought 
of her sinking never strikes them. Having got away from them we returned to 
the North Side, when I sent on the Canoes, and proceeded by land with my 
three people. We soon found Buffalo in abundance crossing from South to 
North. The ground here was bad for the Chase, being mostly covered with large 
round stones and Badger holes frequent, however the temptation was too great 
and away we went, neck or nothing, in pursuit of a very large herd. During this 
chase I frequently stumbled. When I observed the ground over which I passed, 
stones and holes appeared in every direction, while the Buffalo were tumbling 
over and in them every moment. I lost no time in picking out a good fat Cow 
and with one shot I brought her to the ground, and was heartily glad to find I 
had escaped without any accident. I at one time had a narrow escape having 
chosen out my Cow and in the act of pushing up along side she suddenly altered 


35 One of many bands of the Assiniboines. Henry named twelve Assiniboine bands 
including this one, Lewis and Clark found but four, and Maximillian eight in 1833. But the 
ethnologist Robert Lowie obtained from informants a list of seventeen. Lowie, “Assini- 
boine,” pp. 33-34; also, John C. Ewers, in Edwin Thompson Denig, Five Indian Tribes of the 
Upper Missouri: Sioux, Arickaras, Assiniboines, Crees, Crows (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1960), p. 80 n. Seealso, Henry’s census and divisions and subdivisions of Assiniboines 
PP. 375-76. He there refers to Gens de Pied Assiniboines as Foot Assineboines. 
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her course, and my horse was eager for the chase, as soon altered his, to follow 
her. But on his sudden wheeling about found a collection of stones in his way 
which to avoid, he bounded over in a moment, and nearly tossed me from the 
Saddle but fortunately I recovered myself by the assistance of his main. My 
hunter and Guide having each killed a Cow, we took the best of the meat and 
proceeded down towards the river. It was astonishing the number of Buffalo we 
saw upon those Plains, all morning from South to North. We came in sight of 
the River, exactly at The Elbow,°° where we found the Canoes had put ashore 
to Gum. The River from the Ecorres Jaune to this place is South West and from 
this it appears to run North West, which may be the reason why it is termed The 
Elbow. On the South Side opposite this place appears a most delightful Plain, 
which gradually falls until it reaches the River and was covered with Buffalo 
coming down to cross, but on observing us, they altered their course and 
proceeded in one body up the River but very slowly. 

On our coming to the Canoes we met a Freeman from above who had been 
sent down in a small Canoe to inform us that Crees having fled from above had 
assembled at the Battle River, and had determined to prevent us from passing 
upwards, to keep the Slave Indians from receiving any supplies from us in arms 
and ammunition, as they were apprehensive that a serious war would be the 
consequence of their own imprudence in having murdered three Piegans this 
summer in cool blood, although the relations of the latter had taken immediate 
revenge and massacred four Crees upon the spot and would have destroyed as 
many more; but they saved themselves by flight and forced marches. 

Having got every intelligence possible from this man, I sent the Canoes on, 
and just as we were mounting our horses I observed that the whole body of 
Buffalo on the South side on a sudden began to move and soon after to get 
under full speed directing their course in an oblique direction for the River 
about a mile above us, where we supposed they were determined to force their 
way across to the North side. We instantly rode on along the lower bottom until 
we came abreast of them, where we took our station and concealed ourselves in 
a Hummock of wood near the spot where we supposed they would land. By this 
time the River was full and crowded with them, swimming across, bellowing and 
grunting in a most terrible manner. The Bulls really looked fierce, all had their 
tails erect, and each appeared eager to land first. The scene was really awful and 
would have struck terror in people not accustomed to see such innumerable 
herds of Buffalo, the total forming but one confused mass. From the middle of 
the River out in the Plains as far as the Eye could reach all were rushing in the 


*° Henry here refers to the Elbow of the North Saskatchewan River. It lies between the 
sites of Upper Hudson House and Pangman’s Montagne d’Aigle post. See “Rupert’s Land 
and the West in the Time of the Pedlars 1763-1783,” map no. 8, in Morton, History of the 
Canadian West. It is not to be confused with the Elbow of the Assiniboine River. 
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same direction towards us, at last they began to land within about ten yards from 
us, and instantly took towards the plains. As they began to pass by us we fired. 
I shot one dead on the spot, my Ball having broke his neck. My hunter and 
Guide only wounded theirs. This discharge caused a sudden halt to those on the 
South side, at the same time caused those that were still in the water to turn 
about from whence they came, when the whole body retired a short distance 
from the water side and stood quiet for some time and vast numbers however 
rushed on by us, and we pursued them on foot, as they could go but slowly up 
the Bank. We killed four in all and the Canoes being arrived, we embarked the 
best of the Meat during which time we perceived the Buffalo opposite us to 
make a sudden movement and in the same oblique manner as before, rushing 
down to the River in a body. We mounted our horses, and endeavoured to 
intercept them but they had began to land before we reached, the proper place 
and rushed by us at full speed notwithstanding our firing at them several shots, 
when we killed two. The Sun was now nearly down and time to look out for a 
proper place to encamp. We proceeded on ahead of the Canoes to the begining 
of the Sandy Hills, where we perceived the vestages of a Grizzly Bear where he 
had devoured a Calf Buffalo in the course of the day. We fresh primed our 
Guns and continued on through a long thicket of Willows, every moment in fear 
of meeting this voracious animal. On coming to an open spot we perceived him 
ahead of us running away at full speed along the river among the Hummocks 
of wood. We chased him and fired, but he got into a thicket, and now being 
nearly dark we did not think it prudent to molest him any more for the present, 
and returned to a convenient place to encamp where we met the Canoes. My 
Guide had chased a wounded Buffalo, and was not yet returned; when quite 
dark I took my gun and walked up the bank with a view to fire some shots to 
direct him to our Camp. Here I found some Bulls, and in firing my first shot | 
took aim at one of them as well as the darkness would allow, and to my surprise 
shot him dead. One of my men this evening in carelessly handling a knife 
stabbed one of his companions, near the ankle, it bled for a long time, and ina 
stream nothing that I could do or apply would stop the effusion of blood, until 
we applied the bark of the Red Willow which answered the purpose. Outards 
and other wild Birds passed in abundance to the Southward. We saw a few 
Cabbrie today, but they are exceeding shy. We had a fine calm day and made 
good progress. 

Thursday [September] 8 At daybreak the Canoes proceeded on, and we 
mounted our horses and went to examine the thicket, where we had left our 
wounded Bear, but found his tracks on the sand where we had gone out towards 
the open plain. Those sandy Hills are near two leagues in length and about one 
in breadth, the country is very uneven, being continually hilly and vallies of pure 
sand, in many places not a blade of verdure of any kind is to be seen and where 
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our horses sink over their hoofs, which makes it very fatiguing. In some places 
we find clusters of Cherry bushes, which are now bending to the ground with 
fruit. Grizzly Bear tracks are numerous among those sands where I presume 
they resort to partake of the vast quantities of Fruit there is here. We saw a herd 
of Red Deer and some Cabbrie but did not pursue them. Having got over those 
sands we came to a beautiful level Country covered with Buffalo. The East Hills 
now appear at no great distance from us on the South side on a level with the 
River. Here we chased a herd of Buffalo over the best ground I ever rode, 
entirely free from stones or holes. We killed each a Cow, took the best of the 
Meat, and proceeded down towards the River, where we made a fire and roasted 
some Meat waiting for the Canoes, opposite the Riviere de le Montagne 
D’Aigle,*’7 which comes in on the South side. The wind now blew very hard 
from the West, which caused a great drift of Sand and retarded the progress of 
the Canoes, which having arrived we divided the meat, and sent them on. We 
mounted our horses and rode on gently, on the top of the bank amusing 
ourselves chasing Buffalo until near Sunset, when we camped at a pleasant spot 
opposite the Eagle Hills. My people having gathered a vast quantity of Cherries 
in the Sandy Hills I made a Keg of Cordial this morning by steeping them in 
Jamaica Spirits [rum], and adding a few pounds of Sugar. The night was cold. 

Friday [September] 9"" Early I sent off the Canoes, and as usual I proceeded 
by land. We soon found plenty of Buffalo but the ground here was bad, however 
I could not refrain from the chase, at the risk of our necks, but we never kill 
more than one each, which we always were sure was the best among the herd. 
Having now got a sufficency of meat for the present as much as our Canoes 
could embark I thought it would be prudent in me to send on my hunter ahead 
to the Indian Camp, to find out how they were disposed &c. He left us 
accordingly, and myself with the Guide and man proceeded down the River, 
with the Meat. But [he] had not left us more than an hour, when on a sudden 
we perceived a large body of horsemen coming from above and directly towards 
us. We halted and determined to sell our lives as dear as possible. To attempt 
saving ourselves by flight would have been in vain and from the hallooing and 
hooping they made, and their horses at full speed, gave us every reason to 
suppose they were badly inclined and would consequently give us no quarters. 
However on a nearer approach I perceived our hunter was one of the party and 
at the head. He joined us first when I instantly asked who they were. He said a 
hunting party. This was agreeable intelligence for us, as we would have stood 


57 Eaglehill or Eagle Hill Creek, which flows from a considerable elevation, whence it 
takes its name. It flows north into the North Saskatchewan at Township 39, Range 10, 
West of the Third Meridian. Gazeteer of Canada (Ottawa: Canadian Board on Geographical 
Names, 1957), p. 24. 
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but a poor Chance, being only Three against Thirty. Here we stopped and 
enquired the news, but could get no satisfactory information from them. We left 
them and proceeded on for the River, while they set off to chase the Buffalo. In 
a short time we found the Canoes, and stopped with them for about two hours, 
when the Indians came down to us, loaded with meat, but I would take none 
from them. I gave each about six inches of Tobacco, and they proceeded 
towards their tents. I now once more sent on my hunter to the Camp to make 
full enquiry. If he could discover if there was any danger, he was to return in 
the course of the night and inform us. I now sent on the Canoes and proceeded 
myself by land. I saw some Red Deer and Cabbrie but no more Buffalo. Passed 
the Old Fort of Montagne D/’aigle** which is now only a heap of Ruins, which 
lays in a low bottom on the North side of the River. It was at this place where 
the Traders who then Wintered here and the Crees had a Battle in the spring 
of the Year of 1780, when one of the Traders was killed by a Canadian, and one 
Cree. The Traders were obliged to fly, and abandon their property to the mercy 
of the Indians, who pillaged and destroyed the major part. Opposite to this place 
the Eagle Hills leave the River and take a Southern direction. The Hills from the 
Riviére de Le Montagne D’aigle to this place appears to be one continual space 
of high lands mostly covered with large Hummocks of Wood, chiefly Poplar. 
Moose and Red Deer are very numerous and formerly those hills were famous 
for their Beaver as there appear many deep vallies and rivulets well wooded, and 
in many other respects suitable for those Animals. Those hills run close in with 
the River at this distance, with very few flat Bottoms of any extent on the south 
side whereas on the North the Country continues the same as below without any 


3 Eagle Hill Fort, built by Peter Pangman in 1778, nine miles below the confluence of the 
Battle and North Saskatchewan Rivers. As Henry relates, this was a place where traders 
battled with Crees in 1780. According to David Thompson, the trader killed was named 
John Cole; Alexander Mackenzie provided further details of this incident (Coues, 2: 498n). 
See also Dictionary of Canadian Biography, vol. 5 (1983): 656. “The hostility among the 
Prairie Indians towards the fur-traders appears to have begun at the Canadian post in the 
Eagle Hills in the spring of 1780 when a trader, to ease himself of a troublesome native, 
gave him a glass of grog what proved to be an overdose of laudanum. In the resulting fray 
there were casualties on both sides. The growing hostility towards the traders was halted 
for a time by the small pox scourge which decimated the Indian population in 1781-82, 
but it was the traffic in guns which brought matters to a head. The beaver and other 
prized skins traded by the Crees bought them superiority in arms, and the Fall or Gros 
Ventre Indians, whose wolf and fox skins were of far less value, became their victims. The 
Fall Indians who therefore considered the traders as allies of their enemies, made an 
abortive attack in November 1793 on the North West Company’s Pine Island Fort (Fort 
de I’Isle) but succeeded in plundering the Hudson’s Bay Company’s rival post, Manchester 
House. These attacks were followed in the summer of 1794 by others on the rival South 
Branch Houses, where the Hudson’s Bay Company lost three men.” Johnson, ed., 
Saskatchewan Journals, p.Xvii n.1. See also, Morton, ed., Journal of Duncan MGillwray, pp. 
62-64, and Morton, History of the Canadian West, pp. 455—-57- 
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additional rising in the Banks, while the Bottoms are much more extensive. We 
now meet a few Indians from the Camp who having heard of our approach 
came to get Pipe Tobacco. They remained with us until we came abreast of the 
Battle River, where I stopped for the Canoes, which soon after came up. We 
camped upon a pleasant rising ground. We were now soon visited by a number 
of the Indians on horse back, who all appeared very happy and civil to see us, 
but still I knew them to be such a treacherous set there is no dependance to be 
put in their outward behavour. This evening all hands examined their Fire 
Arms, and I gave out ammunition, in case of being attacked at present. The 
Battle River*’ comes in here from the South West, is broad but appears shallow. 
Beaver is very numerous up this River, but it is dangerous going there on 
account of the numerous tribes of Slave Indians that inhabit the upper part of 
this River, and the Assineboines the lower part, who are nearly as treacherous 
as the former tribes. The night passed without hearing any thing from our 
hunter which gave us some hopes that there was no premeditated plot in 
agitation. 

Saturday [September] 10" The morning was cold, with the Wind Easterly. At 
daybreak the Canoes were off and with my two people we proceeded on with 
our horses by land and soon were met by a party of young men on horse back, 
who accompanied [us] to the camp, where we arrived about Seven OClock and 
were heartily welcomed by some of the principal men. My hunter informed me 
that he had made every inquiry, but could learn of nothing prejudicial towards 
us. It is true he says there was a story of that nation in circulation some time 
ago, but they say it had no real foundation, as it was only among the children. 
But I suspect very much there was some truth in the report, but as it frequently 
happens among the Indians when a large number are collected, the whole would 
not consent to such a principal, which must have been the case of the Plot falling 
to nothing. The Canoes having arrived, I made the Indians a present of a 
Nine-Gallon keg of Liquor with some Tobacco and Ammunition, and traded a 
few Skins. Provisions I would not take, having no room to embark them. We 
staid here about an hour, when the Wind increasing very much my people were 
anxious to set sail and myself heartily tired of such a set of beggers, I purchased 
three very good horses, of which they had a great many in this Camp. The 
adjoining Hills were covered with them; some of them were handsome beasts. 
This Camp consisted of near one hundred tents, all Crees. They appear to have 
no regularity in forming their Camp and pitching their Tents. They stand in a 


*° Battle River, Saskatchewan, the largest tributary of the North Saskatchewan; it probably 
derives its name as a scene of warfare between Crees and Blackfeet. Coues, 2:500n. 
William Tomison in 1795 referred to it as Fighting River. Johnson, ed., Saskatchewan 
Journals, p. 10. 
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cluster without any form or method. At Eight OClock I sent off the Canoes 
under a doubled reefed sail while I remained here sometime with my Guide to 
settle with the Indians, and try to prevail on a part of them to return above this 
Fall to make their hunt as usual in the strong wood Country. My Hunter 
returned back from this as we shall have no more occasion for him having plenty 
of Provisions. At Nine OClock I set off with my Guide and men in pursuit of the 
Canoes which we overtook near Riviére aux Brochet?? under full sail. The 
sand drifts in the valley of the River between the Banks was terrible indeed. We 
could not see the Canoes until directly opposite to them. They had now not 
more than three feet of sail, and scud on very fast. We crossed Riviére aux 
Brochet, which comes in here from the North and soon after passed Old Turtle 
Fort® which stands in a low Bottom on the South side of the River. We crossed 
Turtle Creek which comes in from the North. Both this and the Pike River have 
deep water, under many steep banks. The Country now becomes more hilly and 
the Hummocks of wood more frequent than we had seen them since we had left 
the Montée. Red Deer and Cabbrie are very numerous, but Buffalo are very 
scarce; we see only a few Bulls. At Sunset we hailed the Canoes and camped. We 
found the sand drifts very disagreeable below the banks, we could scarcely take 
our supper. Dark, cloudy and blusterous night. Beaver vestages are frequent 
along the River; at our present situation there was a large spot of ground 
cleared of its wood by those animals. 

Sunday [September] 11" At daybreak the Canoes were off, and the Wind 
continued from the Eastward. They hoisted sail and scud on smoothly but the 
swell in the River was high and I was always fearful some accident would happen 
from the Canoes being deeply loaded. Yesterday afternoon all the Canoes 
shipped a great quantity of water and some of them were in imminent danger 
of sinking to the bottom. I sent out my men and guide, with the intention of 
making a circuit within, to see if we could find Buffalo. We found the country 
rough, hilly and frequently vallies, Rivulets and small Lakes. The latter were 
covered with Geese and Ducks and not in the least shy. We came to the upper 
part of the Turtle Creek on the North side of which we perceived Buffalo. We 
chased them and killed five Cows, when we took the choice pieces, and loaded 
our horses and directed our course for the River. But where to find the Canoes 
was uncertain, we were at a great distance from the River. We saw many Red 


* Also known as Pike River, Jack or Jackfish Creek. Thompson called it Pike Brook in 
1800 and Jack Creek in 1794. Coues, 2: 501, n. 62. 


* According to Coues (2:501, n. 63) “old Turtle fort,” or Turtle River House, was 
situated about a mile below the mouth of Turtle[lake] River, and on the south side of 
Saskatchewan. In 1799 the Hudson’s Bay Company had constructed a post, Somerset 
House, near Turtlelake River. Johnson, ed., Saskatchewan Journals, p. 196 n. 3. 
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Deer and Cabbrie, and Wild Fowl in great abundance. We drove on as fast as 
our loaded horses would permit us, but the night came on before we reached 
the Banks of the River, and we were now at a loss what course to take, above or 
below for my own part. I was willing to stop for the Night at a small Brook, and 
defer the search until the next day, but my Guide for some particular reason was 
desirous of reaching the Canoes. I therefore desired him to proceed as he 
thought proper. After some consultation, we determined upon proceeding 
upwards. We soon after, in crossing a rivulet, got our horses fast in the Mire, 
and had much trouble to get them out. We then continued forward in the dark 
as near the banks as possible, until about Ten OClock, when we perceived a light 
ahead of us, below the banks which of course we supposed to be our Canoes, 
and after a tedious walk got to them. We found them encamped near the Old 
Fort Bruler [Brdlé]** which has been abandoned for some years past. It was 
built on a Presqu’isle [peninsula] on the North side. At this Place the H.B.Co. 
servants were plundered by the Fall Indians and narrowly escaped being all 
murdered. The same attempt was made upon the N.W.Co. Establishment but by 
the intrepid behaviour of one of the Clerks they were repulsed, and obliged to 
retire with the booty they had got from the H.B.Co. house.* 

Monday [September] 12" Early I sent off the Canoes, while I proceeded by 
Land as usual, in search of Buffalo. We found them very numerous along the 
Banks, and here I had fine sport all day hunting. But the Country here is so 
rough as to render the chase dangerous on horse back. Hills and Vallies covered 
with Stones and Badger holes succeed each other at every little distance. We 
therefore amused ourselves approaching the Buffalo on foot. We killed and 
wounded many, and frequently came down to the Canoes in the course of the 
Day, with the best of the Meat. The weather was fine warm and pleasant. 
Outards in great plenty. We had the Canoes in sight from the Top of the Banks, 
throughout the whole day. The people on board also had excellent sport in 
killing Buffalo as they crossing the River. We frequently saw them engaged 
among the herds in the Water. I was in dread for the Canoes and fearful that 
some accident might happen from the ferociousness of the Bulls, when once 
wounded will attack every obstacle that comes in their way. At sunset we camped 
at the beginning of the Red Deer Hills, which had been in sight since the 
Morning. Those hills stand upon the North side of the River, and appear of the 
same nature, as the Eagle Hills but not so extensive, but I believe more elevated. 
The night was very cold. 


” ‘This was the burnt Fort de I’Isle, sometimes called Pine Island Fort, destroyed by fire 
in 1793. Coues claims that the occurrence was led by a Fall Indian !'Homme au Calumet 


(2:503, n. 65). 
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Tuesday [September] 13" At daybreak sent off the Canoes, and my Guide and 
men and I set off early also, with intentions of reaching our Establishment" if 
possible this day. We took our course along the River at the foot of the Hills, but 
soon after ascended the Montagne 4 la Biche in hopes of shooting some game 
and shortening our route, when we came to a most wretched Country frequently 
ascending almost perpendicular banks and instantly again descending into deep 
vallies, where the Hummocks of small Poplar were so close, as scarcely to admit 
a passage for my horse. In the bottom of those vallies, we find nothing but 
swamp and mire into which our horses frequently sank frequently up to [their] 
Necks. Buffalo, Moose and Red Deer and Cabbrie are numerous among those 
Hills, and Bears tracks are often seen. The Country on the South side of the 
River appears much elevated, and of the same nature as that we are engaged in. 
At Ten OClock we found ourselves on the Western side of those Hills 
exceedingly happy to get rid of them. We soon after crossed the Red Deer 
River and directing our Course, within until we came to the Buttes des 
Saulteaux,*® where we fell upon the Indian Road which we followed. At 12 
OClock we stopped at Plante’s River’ to refresh our horses, and soon after 
proceeded on a well beaten Track, among small Plains and Hummocks of 
Poplars and Willows. At the Two Gross Buttes, we again made a halt for about 
an hour, on leaving them we soon came in sight of the River, and proceeding 
along the Banks. At Sunset arrived in sight of our Establishment of Fort 
Vermilion which lays in a long flat bottom of meadow directly opposite the 
Vermilion River on the South side, where we observed a large Camp of Slave 
Indians who on observing us coming down the Hills began to hoope and halloo 
and appeared rejoiced at seeing us. We passed the H.B.Co. Fort and soon after 
entered our own, where all hands were happy to see us. 

The Canoes having been absent, from this place, since the 10" of May last, 
performing the journey to and from Fort William, the Indians were desirous of 
coming across to pay us a visit, but we would allow none of them to come over 
this evening. Soon after my arrival I was visited by our H.B. neighbours, Mess" 
Hallette*® and Longmore,*® who were anxious to hear the News from Europe, 


44 His destination is Fort Vermilion. 

's A name used at that time by traders including David Thompson (Coues, 2:504 n). 
4 Possibly Frenchman’s Butte, near Fort Pitt (ibid.). 

47 Coues calls it La Plante’s River, “a small stream” (ibid.). 


4° Henry Hallet or (Hallett) (b.c. 1777, d. 1844), jommed the Hudson’s Bay Company as a 
Writer in 1793. He came from Battersea, London, and was a nephew of Philip Turnor. He 
was dismissed from the service in 1810 for murdering an Indian, and was then employed 
by the North West Company until 1821, but upon the merger with the HBC he again 
became an employee of the HBC. He retired to Red River. Wallace, ed., Documents Relating 
to the North West Company, pp. 453-54. 
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having been deprived that satisfaction since this time last year. Nothing 
extraordinary had occurred here in the course of the Summer, further than the 
disturbance between the Slave Indians and the Crees. The former were still 
exasperated against the treacherous behaviour of the latter, and threatened to be 
revenged. 

Wednesday [September] 14'" Early the Indians were down upon the bank 
calling to us to ferry them over in our Bateau which we had here for that 
purpose. Those Indians were of the Blackfeet Tribe. We sent for the principal 
Chief, while the young men required no boats, for they were soon amongst us 
on horseback quite naked. Their principal Chief is called the Painted Feather, 
a man of great authority amongst his own tribe. We desired him to send his 
young men out hunting Buffalo for the arrival of our people, which he readily _ 
consented to and sent over orders instantly to the Camp for a party to set off as 
Buffalo were near [at] hand. We were employed all day taking Inventories and 
settling the affairs of this Fort. I found at this place a small Garden stocked with 
Barley, Potatoes, Cabbage, Turnips, Carrots, and Parsnips, and Beets, all which 
appeared to have produced well. The Weather was Cloudy and warm. 

Thursday [September] 15'" At 10 OClock the Brigade arrived, when the 
Canoes were instantly unloaded, and the Baggage carried up into the Fort where 
every thing was opened to make out the several assortments for above. All hands 
were busily employed throughout the day. The Blackfeet returned from 
hunting, and gave us ten Cow Buffalo. This evening we had a dance which 
lasted until daybreak. Our H.B. Neighbours were of the Party and all was Mirth 
and Cheerfullness. Our men were as smart and active as if they had already 
reposed themselves a month. 

Friday [September] 16" Early two canoes for the Columbia took their 
departure, and soon after it began to rain. We paid the Indians for their Meat, 
and made them a present of some Liquor and Tobacco, with which they 
appeared highly pleased, and retired over to their Camp to drink, where they 
remained very quiet, without once troubling us during the Night. Today we 
finished our business, and packed up what Goods were to be sent above. This 


'’ Robert Longmoor, (b. 17? _, d. 1813?) from Edinburgh joined the Hudson’s Bay 
Company as a sailor in 1771; he became a proficient canoeist and canoe-builder. He went 
inland from Hudson Bay, to Red Deer River on the south side of Lake Winnipeg in 1796, 
and spent many years inland. His journals, kept at Upper Hudson House and Lower 
Hudson House, are referred to in E.E. Rich and A.M. Johnson, eds., Cumberland House 
Journals and Inland Journal, 1775-82 (2 vols.; London: Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 
1951-52). See also Tyrrell, ed., Journals of Samuel Hearne and Philip Turnor, passim. For 
further biographical details, see E.E. Rich, “Robert Longmoor,” Dictionary of Canadian 
Biography, vol. 5 (1983): 500-501. For Henry’s comments on Longmoor’s departure from 
“the Country,” see below, entry for 18 May 1810. 
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evening there arrived four young men, Assineboines, who informed us that they 
are sent here for Tobacco for their Chiefs, whom we may expect here in a few 
days with a great quantity of Provisions, and some Beaver Skins. They are of the 
Strong Wood Assineboine Tribe, who generally reside near the Battle River, 
whch is about one long day’s ride from this due South. 

Saturday [September] 17" Early the Canoes for Fort Augustus took their 
departure and shortly after Mess™ [James] Hughes®? and D. Thompson 
followed them by land on horse back, the former to Winter at Fort Augustus 
and the latter to proceed on to the Columbia. As for myself, I took up quarters 
at this Post for the Winter, where I am given to understand I shall be visited by 
numerous Tribes of Indians: from the Southward, Blackfeet, Cold Bank, 
Sarsees, Fall Indians, Blood Indians, and Assineboines, and on the North side 
about one hundred Tents of Crees. The Piegans or Picaneaux Indians [also] 
trade at fort Augustus as their lands are near towards the Rocky Mountains. The 
Mash quegie Assineboines on the North side trade also at this Post. 

Here I passed the Winter during which nothing extaordinary occurred further 
than the common routine of the Trade of this place, and the ensuing Spring, I 
embarked on the 20" of May 1809 for Fort William where I arrived on the 18" 
of June.®’ 

The Crees or Kinistineaux Indians are a numerous people and are derived 
from the original stock as the Ogeebois or Saulteaux, inhabiting the Country 
immediately adjacent and North West of them even as far as the Peace River. 
Their Language I do not find so copious nor expressive as the Mother Tongue 
from which they originated: they are frequently defective in point of applying 
direct terms to many things and will often express themselves by saying that a 
thing is almost this or that but cannot find a proper term for it, whereas a 
Saulteaux is never at a loss and always appears to have an original and direct 


5° James Hughes. He was born in Montreal 3 October 1772, son of Captain James 
Hughes, town mayor. He entered North West Company service about 1791, and in 1793 
was clerk at Fort de l’Isle on the Saskatchewan. From 1798 to 1817 he was almost 
continuously in the Fort des Prairies department. He was made a partner between 1799 
and 1802. He retired from the fur trade in 1821, though financial straits obliged him, in 
1830, to engage as a clerk in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company. He returned to 
Canada in 1833, and served in the Indian Department with rank as Major. He was killed 
at Lachine 13 July 1853 when his horse bolted into a Grand Trunk Railway train. Fellow 
Nor’Wester John McDonald of Garth called him “as brave a fellow as ever treaded the 
earth.” Wallace, ed., Documents Relating to the North West Company, pp. 458-59. 


5' Henry’s Journal here breaks off abruptly with this statement of his 1808-1809 
wintering at Fort Vermilion. He now proceeds to give extensive commentary on the various 
natives. He does not recount particulars of his journey to and from Fort William, and 
resumes his Journal upomhis return to Fort Vermilion, 13 September 1809 (see below, p. 
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term applicable to the occasion. Their accent is much more brief than the 
Saulteaux. They do not appear to be nearly so much enlightened as they are, 
and a Cree will often find much difficulty in tracing out who was his Grand 
Father, as they are not possessed of that ready expedient, socommon among the 
Saulteaux as regarding their Totems. They have a certain manner of distinguish- 
ing their different families and tribes. But it is not near so accurate as the 
Saulteaux, and often the second or third generation, all seems to be lost in 
oblivion. Their Idea concerning the Creation is nearly the same, and they have 
among them the same wonderful stories concerning Nainauboushaw who they 
call Wee suc ha jouck. Their Tales however are not related in so clear and 
distinct a manner many things appear obscure to them and for which they 
cannot give any proper signification. They are fully as much addicted to 
Spiritous Liquors as the Saulteaux, but in general they have not the means of 
obtaining it, those only that frequent the Strong Wood Country have it in their 
power to purchase both Liquor and Tobacco, which is their principal object. 
Those that inhabit the Plain are a useless set of lazy, indolent fellows, a mere 
nuisance both to us, and the neighbouring Tribes, and much in the habit of 
stealing horses, wherever they can find any. They are generally to be found in 
large Camps Winter and Summer, where they remain Idle through out the year. 
Buffalo is the only object they have in view and although passionately fond of 
Liquor and Tobacco, still they will not resort to the Woods where they might 
procure Furs to purchase those articles. Indolence and gluttony seems to be their 
sole object. In the Winter season they take the Bows and Arrow; Firearms are 
scarce among them, and ammunition they destroy but little. If they can procure 
a Gun, it is instantly given to the Assineboines in exchange for a horse. 

Their Tents like all other Tribes of the Plains are of Dressed Leather, and are 
erected by a certain number of Poles generally seventeen, of which number two 
are tied together, within abcut three feet of the uppemost extremity which being 
placed erect and entended at their Base, others are placed around in a slanting 
position, meeting at the tops, until the whole forms nearly a circle, which is then 
covered with the leather tent, which consists of from ten to fifteen dressed Skins, 
either of the Buffalo, Moose or Red Deer well sewed together and nicely cut out 
into a proper shape to correspond with the conical construction of the Poles, 
leaving an opening above for the purpose of letting out the smoke, and 
admitting the light. From this opening down to the door, the two sides of the 
Tent are brought close and well secured together with wooden pegs about six 
inches long allowing but a small oval aperture for the door, about two feet wide 
and three feet wide below the sides are again secured with Pegs, same as above. 
This small entrance answers well enough for the Natives who are brought up to 
it from their Infancy but a European is awkward and puzzled to get through, as 
a piece of Buffalo hide stretched upon a frame, nearly the same shape as the 
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door, but something larger, is suspended on the outside immediately over the 
door, which must be raised by the hand to pass. Those Tents are large and 
spacious measuring twenty feet in diameter. The fire is always made in the 
center, around which they generally place a range of Stones, to prevent the 
ashes from spreading about the Tent, and at the same time to keep the fire 
more compact. Those Tents when new are perfectly white, and some of them 
are painted with Red and Black figures upon them, the devices generally used 
upon this occasion derive from their dreams, and is usually some sea Monster 
or other hidious animal, of which they have heard, descriptions handed down 
to them from their ancestors. A large Camp of those tents pitched upon a level 
open Plain, in a regular form, has really a beautiful effect at a distance, where 
numerous bands of horses are seen feeding in all directions, around the Camp. 

The men in general among the Crees have their bodies and arms tatooed very 
much. The women confine their piece of ornament to the Chin only, where they 
have three perpendicular lines from the center of the Chin, to the upper part 
of the lip, and one or more on each side, running nearly parallel to the corners 
of the Mouth. Their dress consists of leather, that of the men is a pair of 
leggings, reaching up to the hip, and fastened to the Breech Clout girt, the 
Clout itself is generally a few inches of Woolen stuff but when this cannot be 
procured they make use of Dressed leather as a substitute, about nine inches 
broad and four feet long, forms the breech clouts, the ends are drawn inwards, 
and hang down before and behind, about a foot. They are however not quite so 
particular and decent in this part of their dress as the Saulteaux. Their shirt is 
of soft dressed Leather, either Cabbrie or young Red Deer, which is close about 
the Neck, and reaching down to the middle of the thigh, and the sleeves are of 
the same, and loose, and open under the Arms to the elbows, from that to the 
wrist, they are sewed close and tight. Their Cap is commonly a piece of leather 
or Skin, with the hair on, shaped to suit the head and tied under the chin, the 
top is usually trimmed or decorated with feathers or some other ornament. 
Their shoes are made of Buffalo skins dressed in the Hair, and their Mittens of 
the same. Over the whole a Buffalo Robe is thrown which serves them as 
covering day and night. This is their common dress, but on particular occasions 
they will appear to greater advantage, when they have their Cap, Shirt, Leggings 
and shoes, perfectly Clean and white, and trimm’d with Porcupine Quills, and 
other ingenious work of their own women, who are supposed to be most skillful 
hands in the Country for decorations of this kind. Their dress consists of the 
same materials as that of the men. Their Leggings do not reach higher than the 
knee, and are gathered below that joint. Their shoes are always plain, without 
any decorations. Their Shift or body garment reaches down to the calf of their 
legs, where it is generally fringed, and trimmed with quill work, the upper part 
is fastened over the shoulders by strips of leather stripes, and a flap or cape is 
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allowed to hang down before and behind, each about a foot long which is 
ornamented with quill work and fringe. This covering is quite loosely made, and 
tied round by a belt of stiff parchment, about the middle and is fastened on the 
side, where are also some ornaments suspended. Their sleeves are on the side 
detached from the body garment, from the wrist to the elbow, they are sewed, 
and from thence to the arm they are open underneath and drawn up to the 
neck, where they are fastened across the breast, and behind the back. Their 
ornaments consists in having two or three coils of brass wire twisted around the 
margin of each Ear, having incisions cut in for that purpose. Blue Beads, Brass 
Rings, Quill work and Fringe occasionally answers their purpose. Vermilion is 
much esteemed among the women to paint the Face. Their hair is generally 
divided on the crown and fastened in large knots, behind each Ear, from which 
is commonly suspended bunches of Blue Beads, or other ingenious work of their 
own. Their men have their hair adjusted in various forms; some of them have 
it separated on the top, and tied in a tail upon each side; others form but one 
huge tail, which hangs down behind, round which is twisted a strip of Otter Skin 
or dressed entrails of Buffalo. This tail is increased in size and length frequently 
by adding false Hair, others again allow it to flow in the loose lank of nature. 
Combs are seldom used by the men, and they never besmear the Hair with 
grease. Red Earth is sometimes rubbed upon the Hair. White Earth daubed over 
the the Hair generally denotes Mourning. The young men sometimes have a 
bunch of hair formed upon the Crown of the Head, about the size of a small 
Tea Cup, and nearly in the shape of that vessel placed upside down, to which 
they fasten various ornaments of Feathers, Quill work, Ermine Tails &c. Red 
and White Earth and Charcoal are also much used in their Toilets. With the 
former they usually daub their Robes and other garments, some Red and others 
White.The women generally comb their Hair and make use of Grease to 
besmear it. 

Chastity does not seem to be an essential virtue among the Crees, and 
frequently they will make a temporary exchange of their Wives among 
themselves. But clandestine amours, unknown to the husband, if discovered by 
him, are often attended with serious consequences to the Woman, who 
sometimes is punished with loss of her nose or even death. Polygamy is very 
common among them and the first wife is considered as mistress of the tent, and 
rules the others, frequently with a rod of iron, obliging them to perform all the 
drudgery of the Family. Seldom more than one Family inhabit the same Tent. 
The Venereal Disease is common among them, and appears to be one principal 
complaint that causes the death of many of them, as they are not possessed of 
that knowledge in Roots and other simples as the Saulteaux. The Small Pox 
some years ago made great havock among those people, and destroyed entire 
Camps. They are however again increasing very fast in numbers to find the 
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exact number of men it would be a difficult task, as they are dispersed over such 
a vast extent of Country, and frequently intermixed, with the Assineboines, and 
other natives, with whom they are at Peace however. As near as I could get 
information, they may form about 300 tents, which may furnish goo men 
capable of bearing arms. It must however be observed, that in this calculation I 
do not include the Kinis tine aux [Kristineau or Cree] who inhabit the [country] 
to the Northward of the Beaver River. 

The Assineboines or Stone Indians undoubtedly originated from the Scieux 
or Nadouasis, to the Southward probably from the River St Peters [Minnesota 
River] where in former times some misunderstanding between different bands 
might have caused this separation. They are now a numerous people inhabiting 
a vast extent of Plains Country. Their lands may be said to commence at the 
Hair Hills near the Red River then running in a Western direction along the 
Assineboine River, and from that to the junction of the North and South Branch 
of the Saskatchewoine and up the former branch as far as Fort Vermilion then 
due South to the Battle River, and then South East until it strikes upon the 
Missouri, and down that River until near the Mandan Villages, then a North 
Eastern course until it again reaches the Hair Hills. All this space of open 
meadow Country may be called the lands of the Assineboines, a few tents of 
straggling Crees occasionally intermixed among them. 

They are in general of a moderate stature rather of a slender shape, and very 
active; there is, however, many tall and well proportioned men among them. 
Their complexion is more of a lighter Copper colour than the Crees and their 
features more regular. The men have their hair adjusted into various forms; it 
is scarcely ever cut, but as it grows it is twisted into small locks or tails about the 
thickness of a finger. Combs are never made use of. What loose hair that falls 
out is instantly entangled, and twisted into those tails and frequently false hair 
is added. Many of them have those numerous Tails trailing on the ground but 
it is Customary among them to tie up this immence flow of hair by twisting it into 
a large coil upon the top of the Head, broad below and tapering above, in form 
of a Sugar Loaf about nine inches in height. Grease nor any oily substance 
whatever is ever applied to the hair. They frequently wash it with water and 
daub it over with Red Earth. Their dress, tents, customs and manners are nearly 
the same as the Kinistineoux, but they appear to have more decorum in their 
Camps than the latter, and are more cleanly and hospitable. Their Robes and 
other garments are always kept perfectly clean and daubed over with Clay. They 
are excellent horsemen and most notorious Horse thieves. Even among 
themselves they are perpetually in quarrels and broils on account of their horses 
and Women, and frequently instant murder is the consequence, and indeed to 
those two sources may be attributed all the Quarrels and disturbances among the 
Meadow Tribes, who seldom wait until intoxicated to revenge an injury done 
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them. Chastity among them seems to be but little attended to and fidelity is not 
considered as essential to conjugal happiness. They will often barter the Persons 
of their Women for a trifling recompense. Plurality of Wives is very common 
among them, and they are considered in the same light as all other Savages in 
this Country do, that is, as near drudges and Slaves to the men. The Venereal 
Disease appears to be acommon complaint among them, and I cannot find that 
they have any effectual remedy for its relief. The men are careless in concealing 
their own private parts; a small strip of Leather is generally hung before, which 
is however but little attended to, while the back part is always left naked, unless 
when they have their Buffalo Robes on them. In other respects their dress is the 
same as the Crees. 

The principal occupation of those people is making pounded meat and 
Grease, whch they barter with us for liquor, Powder, Balls, ‘Tobacco, Knives, 
Awls, Brass Rings, Brass Wire, Blue Beads and other trinkets. Their method of 
transporting their Baggage is mostly performed by Dogs, as their Horses are 
generally kept for hunting Buffalo. The manner in which their dogs are tackled 
is by having two straight poles, about fifteen feet long, which are fastened 
together at one end, while the other is opened and extended about eight feet 
asunder at the ends. Where the poles meet and are lashed together, is placed 
several folds of dressed Buffalo Skins, which answers as a Saddle, and is laid 
directly upon the dog’s shoulders, and a strip of Leather being attached to it, is 
brought under the Dog’s neck and made fast again, to the meeting of the Poles. 
Then a hoop is laid across the Poles, a little below the dog’s rump, which is 
interwoven closely with Leather thongs, and upon which the burden is laid. 
Frequently their Horses are tackled in the same manner, particularly in the 
Winter Season. In the Summer Season they chase the Buffalo, on horse back, 
and kill them with the Bow and Arrow. In Winter they take them in pounds. 

It is supposed that these people are the most expert and dexterous nation in 
the Plains at the management of those pounds in collecting and causing the 
Buffalo to enter when required. Those pounds or enclosures are of different 
dimensions, according to the number of Tents assembled in one Camp. The 
common size is from sixty to one hundred paces or yards in circumference and 
about five feet high. Trees are cut down and laid upon each other, and the 
whole is interwoven with branches and green twigs. Small openings are left 
below for the purpose of admitting their dogs to feed upon the carcasses of the 
Bulls, which are generally left there as useless. This enclosure is commonly 
found in or between two Hummocks of wood, on the declivity or at the foot of 
a rising ground. The door or entrance is about ten paces wide and always 
fronting the Plains. On both sides of this entrance commences a thick range of 
fascines spreading asunder as they project out to the distance of about one 
hundred yards when openings are left at intervals, and soon after they become 
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more thinly planted always spreading asunder to the right and left. When this 
slight has been thus extended about three hundred yards from the pound the 
labour is diminished by only placing three or four cross-sticks in imitation of a 
dog or other animal at some distance from each other which extends out in the 
Plains for about two miles; double rows are planted in several other directions 
as far as the Eye could reach. It is the young men that are usually sent out, to 
collect and bring in the Buffalo, which is a tedious task and requires the greatest 
patience as the herd must be started only by degrees, which is done by setting 
fire to a piece of Buffalo dung or grass. Three young men will bring in a herd 
containing several hundreds from a great distance. The most favourable wind 
is when they have it aft, as they can then direct the Buffalo with great ease. 
Having reached within sight of the banks they generally cause the Herd to 
augment their pace until they begin to enter the Ranks, where a person of swift 
feet has been previously waiting with a Buffalo Robe over his head, to imitate 
that animal or sometimes a horse will perform this business. When he perceives 
the Buffalo approaching he will move in a direction for the pound on a slow 
pace until they appear to follow him when he sets off full speed imitating a 
Buffalo as much as possible, and the herd follow him, while the young men in 
the rear now fully discover themselves and drive them on with all speed possible. 
Previous to this there is always a sentinel placed upon some elevated spot to look 
out and give notice to the Camp when the Buffalo appear in sight. The 
intelligence is no sooner known in the Camp than everyone, Man, Woman and 
Child, assembles to man the Ranks adjoining the Pound, to prevent the Buffalo 
from taking a wrong direction. They lay down between the fascines and clumps 
of Wood. When the Buffalo approach, if any attempt to break through, they 
raise their robes, which causes them to keep forward or turn to the opposite 
side, when other persons do the same until they reach the entrance of the 
Pound, when the Indian that leads the Van jumps into it and rushes out at the 
other side either by jumping over the enclosure or creeping through an opening 
left for that purpose. The Buffalo tumble in Pell Mell quite exhausted and 
always keep in motion moving round the inclosure from East to West, and never 
in a contrary direction to what the Sun moves in its daily progress. What 
appeared rather extraordinary to me upon those occasions was when the Word 
was given in the Camp of the near approach of the Buffalo, to see the dogs how 
they would skulk away from around the pound and not approach until the 
Buffalo were all entered. Many of them break their legs, and some their Necks, 
in jumping into the pound as the descent is generally about six or eight feet, 
where the Stumps are left standing and frequently kills some of them. The 
Buffalo being safe lodged, all the men assemble upon the enclosure armed with 
Bows and Arrows; to the latter every one has a particular mark of his own, and 
now the Arrows begin to fly until the whole herd are killed, when all enter and 
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each claims his weapon. But commonly there is what they term the master of the 
pound. It is him that usually divides the animals, and gives each tent an equal 
share receiving nothing for himself, which by the bye in the sequel is always the 
best provided for, as everyone is obliged to send him a certain portion, as it is 
in his tent where all the numerous ceremonies attending the pound are 
transacted and where the young men are always welcome to feast and smoke, 
and no women are allowed to enter that tent as it is set apart on purpose for the 
affairs of the pound. Horses are somtimes are made use of to collect and bring 
in the Buffalo but this manner never answers so effectually as people on foot, 
as it causes them to withdraw in a short time at a great distance. When horses 
are used the Buffalo are absolutely drove into the pound, whereas when the 
other method is pursued they are in a manner enticed to their own destruction. 
These people, although the most errant horse thieves in nature, are at the 
same time the most hospitable nation to strangers that arrive in their Camp, 
where successive rounds of feasts and invitations are given, until you are satisfied 
with them, and worried in going about to the different Tents. The feasts on 
these occasions vary according to the season and are always of the best they can 
afford such as dried Berries, Meadow Turnips, Choice Meat, Marrow, Fat &c. 
They are but miserably provided with utencils. Their wooden Bowls are made 
in a very rough manner. They are tolerably well provided with Fire Arms, which 
they get in barter from the Crees for horses. Their Bow and Arrow, Shieid, 
Lance and War Club constitute their Weapons of War, in which they are 
frequently engaged, being at enmity with all the different Nations to the 
Southward and particularly with their old Friends, the Scieux, to whom they 
seem to have sworn eternal hatred. They are rather of a timorous disposition, 
and nothing but their numbers causes them to be dreaded by their neighbours. 
Seldom more than one family dwell in the same tent and whenever a young man 
gets married he instantly has his own tent apart. The Small Pox some years ago 
commited great ravages among them and diminished their numbers much. 
The people have also numerous traditions among them concerning the Great 
Nainouboushou whom they call Eth’tom’ge. Their ideas concerning the creation 
is nearly the same as the Saulteaux with this addition, that Eth’tom-e, after 
having caused the water to rise by his misconduct, formed a Canoe of twigs into 
which he embarked a pair of every kind of Beasts, Birds &c — something similar 
to Noah’s Ark. It was the Musk Rat that brought up the Earth. Their Dead are 
always buried near by in the same manner as the Saulteaux but in a sitting 
posture, with their face fronting the East. Their ideas also concerning a future 
state is nearly the same, but they say when a person has laid some time in a 
trance, that his soul or Spirit goes as far as the River, which they have to cross 
to reach the Elysian Fields where they are drove back by a most hideous and 
fierce Red Bull Buffalo, and are obliged to enter the body again. The most 
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heinous crimes among them are murder and suicide; all that are guilty of these, 
tumble headlong into the stream and are never more heard of. Women that 
hang themselves are the most miserable of all wretches in the other World. 

Their principal and most ancient Game is that of the Hoop which proves as 
ruinous to them as the Platter does to the Saulteaux.** This game is played 
nearly in the following manner: they have a Hoop about two feet in diameter 
nearly covered with dressed Leather and trimmed with Quill work and Feathers, 
bits of Metal and other trinkets to which is affixed certain particular marks. Two 
persons play at the same time by rolling of the hoop and accompanying it, one 
on each side. When they observe it is near in the act of falling they throw, in a 
gentle manner, each one arrow so that the Hoop may fall upon them, and 
according as the mark on the Hoop rests upon the arrows, they reckon the 
Game. They also play at a kind of Game, by holding some articles in the hand 
or into two shoes, one of which has the article, the other is empty. The Platter 
is also now very common among them, and another game which requires 40 to 
50 small sticks about the size of a Goose Quill and about a foot long. They are 
shuffled together and then divided into two parts, and according as you choose, 
equal or odd numbers, you either lose or gain. They have several different ways 
of playing with those sticks. 

Of their number I have been particular to enquire into. But I find them so 
much divided, and subdivided again into different classes or tribes, as to make 
it a difficult task, to ascertain their exact numbers, however the following was 
near the truth as I can obtain information, viz. 


200 Tents of the Little Girl Assineboines,®? who inhabit the Riviére la Souris 
and Moose Hills & Téte a la Biche. 
200 Tents of Paddling and Foot Assineboines, who inhabit the Lakes of Riviére 
qui Appelle &c to the Banks of the Missouri. . 
160 Tents of Canoe, or as some call them Canoe and Paddling Assineboine, who 
dwell to the West of the Paddling and Fort Assineboine. 
24 Tents of the Red River Assineboine, who dwell to the West and near the 
latter. 
30 Tents of the Rabbit Assineboine, who dwell to the West and near the latter. 
40 Tents of the Stone or Rocky Assineboines, who dwell about the Spunk 
Wood Hills or Montagne de Foudre 


See Volume 1, p.'95- 


53 Little Girl Assiniboines, otherwise the Gens des Filles, a band of the Assiniboine nation. 
Prince Maximillian listed “Itscheabine (les gens des filles)” as an Assinboine band in 1833. 
Descendents of the Girls Band were found in Fort Peck Reservation, Montana, in 1935. 
Ewers, ed., Denig, Five Indian Tribes of the Upper Missouri, p. 84 n. 19. 
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35 Tents of Those Who Have Water For Themselves Only; Spunk Hills and 
to the westward. 
33, Tents of the Eagle Hills Assineboines, who dwell between Bark Hills and the 
Lower branch of the Souris 
50 Tents of the Saskatchewoine Assineboines [who] inhabit the South Branch 
& Eagle Hills 
33 Tents of the Foot Assineboines, West of Eagle Hills and towards Lac du 
Diable to the South of the South Branch. 
40 Tents of the Strong Wood Assineboines, on the banks of the Battle River 
and between that and South Branch. 
850 Tents. 


[This total is] exclusive of the Swampy Ground Assineboines, who, although of 
the same nation, inhabit the strong Wood to the West of Fort Augustus, along 
the Panbian River, and are excellent Beaver Hunters who never frequent the 
Plains. Formerly they were very numerous, but frequent murders among 
themselves added to the malignant ravages of the Small Pox has reduced their 
numbers to about thirty tents. They are fully as much addicted to Spiritous 
Liquor as the Saulteaux. 

The 880 tents might produce about two thousand Warriors capable of bearing 
arms. 

In the Summer of 1809 a great body of Assineboines had assembled upon the 
Banks of the Missourie to go to War. When all their Fire Arms were collected 
and counted, the total was 1100 Guns, which may be considered as a great 
people. That I do not exaggerate, when I estimate them at the above number. 

The Blackfeet, Blood Indians and Piegans may be considered under one 
grand appellation of the Slave Indians.** The tract of land which they call their 
own Country at present commences by a due south direction from Fort 


5! Henry’s reference to these people as “Slave Indians” is partly in keeping with then 
current appelations. Crees applied the term Yatchee-thin-yoowunc (which was translated as 
“Slave Indians” but more correctly signified “Strangers”) to various Athapaskans as well 
as non-Athapaskan peoples such as the Blackfoot, Blood and Piegan. Charles A. Bishop, 
“Territorial Groups before 1821: Cree and Ojibwa” in June Helm, ed., Handbook of North 
American Indians, Volume 6: Subarctic (Washington, Smithsonian Institution, 1981), p. 164. 
Doubtless Henry called the Blackfeet confederacy Slave Indians because he adopted the 
Cree usage. 

The Blackfoot, Bloods and Peigans were three kindred tribes speaking the same 
language and known collectively as the Blackfoot Nation or Confederacy, another of the 
dispersed branches of the Blackfoot Nation or Confederacy, another of the dispersed 
branches of the Algonquian linguistic stock. Allied with them (see pp. 382-83) were the 
Sarsi, speaking a different tongue, an offshoot of the Beavers to the north. All four tribes 
hunted far and wide and waged war over great distances. They were among the few native 
peoples to show opposition to the Lewis and Clark expedition (1804-1806). 
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Vermilion to the south branch of the Saskatchewoine and up that stream to the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains, then in a northern direction along the mountain 
until it strikes upon the North branch of the Saskatchewoine again and down 
that stream to the Vermilion River. The Painted Feather band of Blackfeet are 
the most eastward, and next to them are the Cold Band Blackfeet and near them 
again are the Blood Indians. The Piegans or Picaneaux Indians dwell along the 
foot of the Mountains. These people in general are remarkable stout, tall and 
well proportioned men. Their language is the same among the Four Tribes. 
Their complexion is rather swarthy, although frequent examples are seen among 
them of a fair skin and Grey Eyes with light hair. Their dress and manners 
nearly correspond with the natives of the Missourie, which I have already 
mentioned in my Journal.° 

The Slave Indians are profuse in daubing their Bodies, Robes, and Garments 
with Red Earth which appears to be the principal article in their Toilet. They 
have also another favourite colour, which they procure on their excursions 
beyond the Rocky Mountains. It is a glossy lead colour, which is used to daub 
over their faces after Red Earth has been previously applied. This means of 
painting themselves tends much to give them a ghostly and most savage 
appearance. The elder class of the men allow their hair to grow and twist in the 
same manner as the Assineboines, but instead of forming their coil upon the 
Crown of the head they form theirs upon the forehead projecting out about 7 
or 8 inches, twisted into a huge knob, well besmeared with Red Earth. The 
young men allow theirs to flow loose and lank about their neck, taking great care 
to preserve it smooth, and well adjusted near the face and forehead, down which 
they have a lock suspended to the top of the nose and cut square. This lock is 
always kept smooth and flat as if intended to hide the nose. Breech clouts they 
wear none and are quite careless about that part of the Body. Their dress 
consists of a Leather Shirt, trimmed with human hair and Quill work and their 
Leggings the same. Their shoes are of Dress Buffalo Skin in the hair; their Caps, 
a strip of Buffalo or Wolf Skins about nine inches broad tied around the head. 
Their necklace is a string of Grizzly Bears Claws. A Buffalo Robe is then thrown 
over all occasionally. Their ornaments are few. Feathers, Quill Work and Human 
Hair, with Red White and Blue Earth constitute the whole apparatus. They are 
excessive fond of any European bauble to decorate their Hair. The young men 
appear proud and haughty, and are nice and particular in preserving their 
garments and Robes clean. The Women are a filthy dirty set. Their dress 
consists of Leather, and their hair never combed otherwise than with their 
fingers. It is allowed to remain loose about the Neck and always besmeared with 
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Red Earth and their lead colour, which gives them a savage countenance, the 
features of many of them would be very agreeable, were they not so encrusted 
with Red Earth, some of them have their coverings, white, which they presume 
clean with that Clay, and when trimmed with fringe and Quill Work, they look 
tolerable well. They are a most licensious people. Many of them have six and 
seven Wives. The men when inclined to treat a stranger with any degree of 
civility will always offer him the handsomest, and when at our Establishment, 
they are a nuisance in offering their Women as they would a bladder of Grease, 
and often will seem offended if their services are not accepted. These Women 
appear to be held in slavery, and in the greatest awe of their husbands. They are 
most notorious thieves, and when we hear of a Band coming in to trade, every 
piece of iron, or other moveable European article, must be shut up. They have 
not yet commenced Horse stealing. Indeed they have such vast numbers of their 
own, may be the cause several of the Blackfeet have from 40 to 50 Horses, but 
the Piegans have by far the greatest numbers. I heard of one man only having 
300 horses. Those animals are got from their enemies to the Southward, where 
they are perpetually at War, upon the Snake Indians [Shoshoni], Flat heads 
[Salish] and other nations, who have vast numbers of horses and who appear to 
be a defenceless race. Having no Fire Arms, they easily fall a prey to the Slave 
Indians, who are tolerably well provided in arms and ammunition. A common 
horse can be bought here for a Carrot of Tobacco, which weight about 3", and 
costs in Canada four Shillings per Carrot. The Saddles those People make use 
of are of two kinds, the one which I suppose to be the most ancient construction 
is made of Wood well joined together and covered over with raw Buffalo hide 
which in drying binds every part tight and close, and prevents the joints from 
moving. This frames rises about ten inches before and behind, the tops bending 
in a horizontal position and are spread round, forming a flat piece about Six 
inches in diameter. The Stirrups are attached to the frame by leather thongs, the 
part fore the feet is a piece of bent Wood over which is stretched raw Buffalo 
hide which makes them firm and strong. When a Indian is going to mount, he 
throws his Buffalo Robe over the Saddle and rides on it. The manner of making 
the other Saddles, which is the same as the Assineboines and Crees, is by shaping 
two pieces of Parchment or dressed Leather about twenty inches long and 
fourteen broad; through the length is served two lines parallel to each other and 
three inches asunder, on each side of which the Saddle is stuffed well with 
Moose or Red Deer hair. Under both of those Saddles are placed two or three 
folds of soft dressed Buffalo skin to prevent the horses from getting a sore back. 
Their Tents are large and kept very clean. The devices they generally use in 
painting them are taken from beasts and Birds; the Buffalo and Bear are very 
frequently seen delineated in a most rude and uncouth manner. They are great 
Warriors, and so easy prey on their enemies that many of the old men among 
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the Blackfeet have killed with their own hands during their younger day from 
15 to 20 Men. Women and children are never reckoned. He is considered but 
a moderate Warrior that had killed but 10 Men. Like other tribes of the Plains 
these people appear much afflicted with the Venereal disease. Medicine and 
remedies they have none among them. They are exceeding superstitious in all 
their actions. Their manner of smoking also is attended with many superstitious 
manouvers. Some of them must rest the Pipe upon a small stone which they 
always carry about with them for that purpose, others upon a dry Buffalo dung, 
others again upon a piece of particular Earth or Clay Wood, Metal &c. Some of 
them have a small bone Whistle suspended to their necks which upon receiving 
a fresh lighted Pipe, they will blow first several times before they smoke, 
accompanying the noise with frequent motions of the hands on each side of the 
Stem. The Pipe must always be pushed round in rotation with the course of the 
Sun. They never press down its contents with the finger after it is once lighted, 
a small stick is used for that purpose. They draw only a few Whiffs each man, 
and instantly hands it to his neighbour on his left and never to the right hand. 
The idea the Blackfeet have of the Creation and a future state is much confused. 
The following information which I obtained from the Old Painted Feather, was 
all I could collect. He says that at first the world was one large Body of Water, 
inhabited by only one Great White man and his Wife but they had no Children. 
This man in the course of time made the earth, divided the water into Great 
Lakes and Rivers and formed the great range of Rocky Mountains after which 
he made all the Beasts, Birds and Fishes and every other living creature. He 
then made a man out of Clay and gave him the Power to make a Wife for 
himself, which he did out of Clay also. They were then Man and Wife, and in 
course of time had a numerous offspring that again intermarried and from them 
originated all the White men. The Indians were made afterwards, by the Great 
White man, and out of the same material as he had the first. But in the course 
of time he got jealous of his wife, but from what cause he did not know. 
However one day in a fit of jealousy and anger, he cut off one of her legs and 
she fled to the Moon where she is still seen setting with only one leg and for her 
misconduct is doomed to appear only in the night time. As for the Great White 
man himself, he retired from the Earth in disgust and took up his abode in the 
Sun where he still remains. They both continue to live, and will do so for ever 
and will never die. It is he who is the great ruler of all things and what they 
term Mahnitoos which signifies the great Spirit and supreme Being.®” They say 
he is of a middling stature [and] has an enormous long Beard and Eye Brows. 
He never raises his head or eyes to look upon the Earth, for if he did all nature 
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would instantly perish. Time has no effect upon him. In the Winter he appears 
old and loses his vigour, and in Summer he returns to his natural strength and 
youth. Thus he is always the same thing. He is very much displeased when they 
murder each other, but he delights in their Wars, and is pleased to see them 
destroy their enemies. They have no knowledge of any Bad Spirit. An eclipse of 
the Sun or Moon denotes great and bloody wars. When a Blackfoot dies, they 
believe that the Spirit instantly goes to a great Hummock of Wood that is 
situated between the Red Deer River and the South branch of the Saskatche- 
woine within sight of the Rocky Mountains. Here they ascend into the air and 
and proceed to the Southward to a most delightful Country well stocked with 
Horses, Buffalo and Women. Here they live contented and happy to all eternity, 
making Pounds, chasing Buffalo and enjoying handsome Women. But every one 
that has lived a wicked life upon the Earth, committing among his own nation 
or guilty of suicide, must pass by a different route to gain the Elysian Fields. 
They have a steep precipice to climb over which gives them much pain and 
trouble, which having surmounted they come to a large Camp of Tents, when 
if the inhabitants come out to meet them and bid them welcome, they are then 
happy to all eternity. But it frequently happens that those inhabitants will not 
receive them, and desires them to return back and live upon the Earth again, 
which is considered as a great punishment, but must be complied with. A 
Woman that hangs herself is considered as the most heinous crime that can be 
committed, and they never arrive at the Elysian Fields, but disappear and are 
never heard of any more. Men killed by their enemies at War fly instantly up 
into the air and proceed towards the Eastward, where they remain in perpetual 
motuon hallooing and hooping as if engaged in Battle. Many of them have been 
heard flying by on their way to the Eastward, but if an Indian is alarmed or 
terrified at the cries the deceased utters, he shall surely die himself in a short 
time. But if on the contrary if he is not dismayed nor afraid, but joins in the 
Whoop he shall then live to an old age. They believe the Thunder to be a man 
who formerly was very wicked and troublesome to the Indians, killed men and 
Beasts in great numbers. But many years ago he made Peace with the Blackfeet, 
and gave them a Pipe stem as a token of his friendship towards them, since 
which period he has been quite harmless. This stem they pretend still to have in 
their posession and is taken great care of by one of their principal Chiefs called 
the Three Bulls. The Lightening is produced by the same man (The Thunder) 
and is occasioned when he visits the Earth in person, and is angry but they know 
not what causes his wrath. The principal occupation of these Slave Indians is 
War, and like all other Savage nations are excessively cruel to their enemies. I 
have heard instances related, that would chill my blood with horror. The country 
they inhabit abounds in Animals of various kinds. Beaver are also numerous, but 
they will not hunt them with any degree of Spirit so that their principal produce 
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is dried provisions, Wolves, Buffalo Robes, Foxes and other Meadow Skins, and 
Furs of little value. In the summer they chase the Buffalo on horse back and kill 
them with the Bow and Arrow, and in the Winter take them in Pounds. The 
Small Pox has destroyed great numbers of them. However they are still very 
numerous, and are increasing very fast every day. The following is as near as | 
could ascertain their Present Population: 


120 Tents of the Painted Feather Band — 360 Men 


80 do & do Cold Band 160 do 
100 do do do Blood Indians 200 do 
350 do do do Piegan or Picanwaux 700 do 
650 1420 


Tents of Slave Indians forming about 1420 men bearing Arms. The Painted 
Feathers Band are the most civilized tribe among them, and well disposed 
towards us. The Cold Band are a notorious set of audacious villains. The Blood 
Indians are still worse, and always inclined to make mischief and murder us. 
The Piegans are the most numerous, and best disposed Tribe towards us, that 
are in the Plains. They kill Beaver. The other Tribes stand in awe of them, and 
they have frequently offered us their services to quell any disturbances 
occasioned by other tribes. The Big Bellies or Rapid are now stationed to the 
South of the Slave Indians between the South Branch and the Missouri. 
Formerly they inhabited the point of land between the North and South Branch 
of the Saskatchewoine over to the junction of those two streams, and from which 
circumstance it is supposed they derive their name of Rapid Indians. They are 
of the same nation as the Big Bellies of the Missouri which I have already 
mentioned.*’ Their Dress, Customs and Manners appear to me to be the same. 
Formerly they were very numerous, and much dreaded by the neighbouring 
nations. But since the Small Pox their numbers have diminished very much 
through the effects of that baneful disease and other depredations committed 
upon them by other tribes with whom they were at variance. The Slave Indians 
have fought many bloody battles. They are however now upon amicable terms. 
They are a more industrious people than their neighbours, and commonly bring 
us a good trade in dried provisions, a few Beaver Skins, Grizzly Bear and 
Buffalo Robes. In the dressing and preparing of their Robes, they are far 
superior to the Slave Indians and fully equal to the Mandans. They are a most 
audacious and turbulent race, and have repeatedly attempted to destroy and 
masscre us all. The first glaring attempt was made at old Fort Brulez in 1793 
where they pillaged the H.B.Co. Fort instantly and were proceeding to commit 
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a similar outrage upon that of the N.W.Co., but through the spirited conduct of 
one of the Clerks, they were repulsed and fled with the booty they had already 
acquired from the H.B.Co. Establishment. The summer following they assembled 
and made a formal attack upon the H.B.Co. Fort at the South Branch which 
they destroyed, massacred and took away every thing they could find, leaving 
the Place in ashes. At the same time they attempted to destroy the NWCo. but 
meeting with an unexpected resistance, they retired with the loss of one of their 
principal Chiefs, and some others killed and Wounded, since which period they 
have been more peaceable. They may now form about 80 Tents containing 240 
men bearing Arms. 

The Sarsees®* are a distinct nation and have entirely a different language 
from any other nation of the Plains, and very difficult to acquire, from the many 
guttural sounds it contains. Their land was formerly on the North Side of the 
Saskatchewoine. But they have now removed to the South side and dwell 
commonly on the Southward of the Beaver Hills near the Slave Indians, with 
whom they are at peace. They have the name of being a brave and warlike 
people whom the neighbouring nations always appear desirous of being upon 
amicable terms with. Their customs & manners seem to be nearly the same as 
the Crees and their dress is the same. Their language bears a great resemblance 
to that of the Chipewyans.°? Many words are exactly the same and their 


58 Otherwise, in this text Sarcee, Sarci, Sarcie or Sarsi. I have retained Henry’s most 
commonly used Sarcees. They are the only northern Athapascan people known to have 
become accustomed to life on the Plains. The name derives from the Siksika (Blackfoot) 
word sa arsz, “not good.” When first known to Europeans the Sarcees were usually found 
on the upper courses of the Saskatchewan and Athabasca Rivers towards the Rocky 
Mountains. Diamond Jenness in 1938 stated that the Sarcees constituted five bands at that 
time; they had drifted southwards to the Saskatchewan River towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. The HBC trader Matthew Cocking mentioned them in 1772-1773, 
but the erection of Cumberland House and posts farther upriver on the North Saskatche- 
wan made them better known to the traders. According to Swanton, early in the nineteenth 
century the Sarcees allied themselves with the Blackfoot for mutual protection, owing to 
the fact tht Indians of this area had acquired horses, guns and ammunition, and intertribal 
warfare had escalated. Diamond Jenness, “The Sarcee Indians of Alberta,” National 
Museum of Canada Bulletin, No. go (1938). Swanton, Indian Tribes of North America, pp. 
592-93. Their numbers dwindled in the nineteenth century owing to epidemics. In 1877 
they and the Blackfoot signed a treaty with the Dominion of Canada. In the late 1970s the 
Sarsi (current spelling), located near Calgary, numbered about 500. Barbara Leitch, Concise 
Dictionary of Indian Tribes of North America (Algonac, Mich: Reference Publications, 1979), 
pp. 407-409. 

°° The Chipewyans, a Northern Athapaskan group, were an Athapaskan-speaking people. 
They were known to H.B.C. trader Moses Norton in the mid-eighteenth century as the 
Northern Indians. The Crees with guns drove the Chipewyans north of the Churchill River 
in the eighteenth century and occupied their territory. The Chipewyans became the 
middlemen of that area that Sir John Franklin and others called The Barrens. On the 
history of the Chipewyans’ contact with the traders, see Rich, Fur Trade and the Northwest 
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apparent emigration from the Northward gives every cause to suppose them of 
that nation. They effect to despise the Slave Indians for their brutish and 
dastardly manners, and although comparatively few in numbers, frequently set 
them at defiance. Formerly they killed a great quantity of Beavers, but from the 
proximity of other tribes that were indolent they are become now nearly as idle 
as them. Of late years their numbers have been much augmented. In the 
summer of 1809 they were all in one Camp and formed go tents containing 
about 150 men bearing Arms. The Missouri on the Southward, and the Rocky 
Mountains to the Westward, with the North Branch of the Saskatchewoine on 
the Northward, seems to be the boundary line of all those numerous tribes, 
beyond which all are considered as enemies. It is true they frequently have 
bloody battle among themselves which seldom is of long duration, when a Peace 
is again concluded. 


to 1857, p. 146 ff., Morton, History of the Canadian West, pp. 11-12 and 132 ff., and June 
Helm et al., “The Contact History of the Subarctic Athapaskans: An Overview” in A. 
McFayden Clarke, ed., Proceedings: Northern Athapaskan Conference, Vol. 1 (Ottawa: Canadian 
Ethnology Service, Paper 27, 1975). 
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The Saskatchewoine River at Fort Vermilion measured on its bed in breadth 
240 yards wide, which space is all overflowed at moderate high water. But in the 
Autumn, when the water is generally low, exposes a beach of Sand, Gravel and 
Stones for the space of 40 yards, leaving the channel of water 200 yards wide at 
low water, with a swift current. Deep and sandy bottom. 

Wednesday Sept 13" [1809] At 4 Oclock p.m. I arrived at Fort Vermilion, 
having been precisely two Months on my passage from Fort William, with a 
brigade of eleven Canoes loaded with twenty eight pieces each, and man’d by 
five men and one woman. Our expense of provisions during this Voyage was two 
Bags of Indian Corn of one and a half Bushels each and fifteen pounds of 
Grease per Canoe to Lac la Pluie, and from thence two bags of Wild Rice, of one 
and a half bushels each, and ten pounds of grease, per canoe, to Bas de la 
Riviére, Winipic, from thence four bags of Pemmican of ninety pounds each per 
canoe to the Cumberland House, and from thence two bags of Pemmican of 
ninety pounds each per canoe, to serve until we came among the Buffalo, which 
are generally near the Montée or at farthest the Elbow of the Saskatchewoine 
River. Thus it is evident the vast quantity of Provisions we require yearly for 
carrying on the trade to the N.West. Those Brigades which proceed to the North 
West of the Columbia House require the additional bags of Pemmican per 
Canoe, and some a fourth Bag. But to return to my arrival at Fort Vermilion. 

I found camped here a vast number of Indians, about three hundred tents, 
all on the South side, on both sides of the Vermilion River. They consisted of a 
part of the two tribes of Blackfeet, that of the Painted Feather, and Cold Band. 
They had been here some days waiting the arrival of the Canoes to get their 
usual supplies from us. The greater of them had just returned from War 
towards the Rocky Mountains in the upper part of the Missouri, but were 
unsuccessful in finding out their enemies and the Americans from the former 
they were deprived of their usual booty in Scalps and Horses, and from the 
latter a supply of Beaver Skins and Merchandise of which they got a consider- 
able booty last Year, in an excursion of this kind. They were desirous of coming 
over this evening to see me in hopes of getting a dram but I would not allow 
them. However many of the young men swam over on horse back perfectly 
naked. I found my people here who had passed the Summer very busily 
employed building an Indian House, Store and Shop, on the outside of the Fort 
near the Gate, which I intend to surround also with Stockades. The natives in 
general having now become so very troublesome, that we find it absolutely 
necessary to keep them at a proper distance during their stay at our Establish- 
ments and not to allow them to come in any numbers within side of our 
principal Fort, by which means should they attempt being unruly, we shall have 
full scope to defend ourselves. The frequent disturbances which the Slave 
Indians and Crees have among themselves causes a certain jealousy to subsist 
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among them, which they would often wish to revenge upon us, saying that we 
are more partial to one nation than to the other. This one day to come may be 
attended with serious consequences to the Establishments on this River. The 
Crees have always been known to be the aggressors in their disturbances with the 
Slave Tribes, and no sooner is the crime committed than they fly below or in the 
Strong Woods along the Beaver River. This gives rise to the other to suppose we 
are concerned in secreting them from their researches. This affair of last 
Summer wherein the Piegans were murdered has exasperated the Slave Indian 
Tribes to the utmost degree, and they all appear bent on having revenge, either 
upon the Crees or us, although they are fully convinced that we are perfectly 
innocent in that affair, and that we upon every occasion abuse the Crees for 
their rascally conduct in breeding quarrels with their neighbours. We had a fine 
mild day and at sunset the Gates were shut and the Indians retired to their 
Camps. 

Thursday [September] 14" At 10Oclock the Brigade of Canoes arrived, when 
they were instantly unloaded, and everything carried into the Fort. We now took 
Inventories at this post and began to unpack the Goods, and make out the 
assortment for this post. While this business was going forward in the Store 
House, I sent over to invite the Painted Feather and his band, who came with 
thirty principal men, heads of families, who are all Indians that usually trade 
with us, to whom I gave a keg of Indian Rum of nine gallons, and a fathom of 
Tobacco, informing them at the same time what would be our system of trade 
this ensuing Winter, what kind of skins were of value, and what otherwise. They 
were very thankful for the present, and promised to behave well, and exert 
themselves all in their power to hunt. 

I now sent them back to their Camp with directions for the Cold Band of 
Blackfeet to come over in their turn, which they accordingly did in a short time. 
They consisted of forty principal men, Heads of Families, to whom I gave a 
similar present as to the first, accompanied with the same advice, for which they 
were equally thankful. To the young men we pay no particular attention. All our 
dealings and transactions are with the elder class. Indeed the trade with the 
Slave Indian Tribe is of very little consequence to us. They kill scarcely any good 
Furs. Seldom a Beaver Skin is to be found among them of their own hunt. Their 
principal trade is Wolves, of which of late years we take none, while our HBC° 
neighbours continue to pay well for them.” This is the principal cause why we 


° Henry and other Nor’Westers had learned at the previous annual rendezvous that 
wolves would not bring good prices. Richard Glover puts it this way: “The advantages the 
Montrealers gained from their annual conferences ... are inestimable.” Referring to 
Henry’s entry of this date he remarks: “For an idea of what they meant in dollars and 
cents one has only to watch the Nor’Wester, Alexander Henry the Younger, at Fort 
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have been so careless of late years in attaching those Tribes to us as they were 
formerly, so that at present our neighbours trade with about two thirds of the 
Blackfeet in general and I willingly would give up the whole of them, as we reap 
but little real Profit from our trade with them. 

Last year it is true we got some Beaver from them, but it was the spoils of 
War. Having fell upon a party of Americans on the Missouri, they stripped them 
of everything they had, and brought off a quantity of Beaver Skins. Having sent 
the Cold Band across, we proceeded to the transaction of business. They did not 
trouble us in the least. At 5 Oclock arrived a party of ten Sarsees who came in 
to trade. They bring a few Beaver Skins and Musk Rats. I gave them some Rum, 
and sent them over to drink with the Blackfeet, on the south side of the River. 

Friday [September] 15" Early this morning we made out our assortment of 
Goods, and packed up what was intended for above. The Blackfeet were now all 
sober and were desirous of trading what trash they had. I accordingly stationed 
three men to attend upon them in course of the day to ferry them to and fro, 
and a tedious business it is to stand Ferryman to such uncivilized Savages, for no 
sooner does the Boat touch shore than they rush on board pell mell until she is 
so crowded that no more can embark. This sudden embarkation of course causes 
him to ground as the water is shoal at some distance from shore. Our men 
would attempt to point out to them the impropriety of their crowding on board 
in this manner, that they would go over with as many as they could, and return 
instantly for others. But they might as well speak to so many Stones, all were 
mute, and the Boat fast aground. None would get into the Water to push her 
off. The only remedy our people found in an affair of this kind was that as soon 
as the Boat was crowded and aground they would deliberately go on shore 
themselves, and sit down on the beach, where they would remain until the 
Indians began to debark, which was seldom long, and then when observing the 
Boat to swim they would instantly embark and push off. This crossing continued 
today from sunrise, until it was quite dark, during which some of their young 
men were rather insolent to our Ferrymen, and one of them discharged an 
arrow into my neighbour’s Boat, as they were pushing off from the South Side, 
but no accident happened. The fellow was fearful of hurting some of his own 
People that were on board. Their trade consists of Dried Berries, Pounded meat 


Vermilion smugly recording in his diary ... the purchase by his Hudson’s Bay Company 
rivals of wolf skins which he had long known to be not worth accepting free of cost.” Five 
weeks later he notes the arrival of “Mr. Bird ... from York Factory ... He brings London 
papers so late as June 13 containing accounts of the battles between the French and 
Austrians ... [and orders] to take no wolves from the natives.” This last, Henry was pleased 
to add, “will be a fatal blow to the natives ... and probably make them troublesome to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company.” Cumberland House Journals, 1st series, p. Ixi1. See below, entry for 
23 October 1809, pp. 409-410. 
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and Grease, Backfat, Buffalo Robes, Dressed Buffalo Skins and Horses all which 
get very cheap. The price of a common Horse was as follows Viz. a Gallon Keg 
of Blackfoot Rum, 2 Fms new Twist Tobacco, 20 Balls and Powder, One Awl, 
one Scalper, 1 Falcher, 1 Worm, 1 P.C. Glass, 1 Steel, 1 Flint. We do not mix 
our Liquor for the Slave Indians so strong as we do for other Tribes, who are 
more accustomed to the use of it. To make a Nine Gallon Keg of liquor we 
generally put from four to five quarts of High Wines and then fill up with 
water. For the Crees and Assineboines we put 6 quarts of High Wines, and for 
the Saulteaux from 8 to 9 quarts of High Wines. This evening we were informed 
that another large Band of Blackfeet were expected early tomorrow morning. 
They belong to the Painted Feather Tribe. Their principal man, or Chief, was 
the Three Bears. We had a Dance this evening at my house, and invited my 
neighbour and Family. All was merry and gay, and our men as alert and active 
as if they had already reposed themselves a month. We were much crowded: 
there being present 72 Men, 37 Women and 65 Children, the Room being only 
22 feet by 23 feet, made it disagreeably warm and uncomfortable. 

Saturday [September] 16" Early this morning the Baggages were given out, 
Canoes instantly loaded and sent off for Fort Augustus, and soon after Mr 
[James] Hughes” followed on horseback. The Three Bears and Band now 
arrived and men employed ferrying them over the River. A small Band of Blood 
Indians arrived also. This was a day of bustle and confusion, the Boat perpetual- 
ly employed, and the Trading Shop always full. This afternoon a misunderstand- 
ing took place between a Blackfoot and some of our people. The fellow 
threatened to shoot one of us, but the affair terminated without any accident as 
some of their principal men interfered. Soon after this another affair presented 
itself and as fate would have it always down at the water side, where the 
Freeman were employed. A Blackfoot had been promised some Rum by me 
unknown to the young men that traded with them and on going away he 
demanded the small keg, which was refused him. The fellow without coming to 
me went down to the River to cross over, when he threatened to shoot one of my 
men, saying we had deceived him and actually primed his gun for that purpose. 
He was a notorious scoundrel who had already murdered three of his own 
Countrymen and has frequently said that he must kill a White man before he 
dies. However one of the principal men among them happened to be present 
and interfered and was the means of settling the affair which might have been 
attended with serious consequences. Today I observed many uncommon 
superstitions among those people. In regard to their smoking some of them must 
rest their Pipe upon a small stone, which they always carry about with them for 


°’ For biographical particulars, see above, this volume, p. 367 n. 50. 
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that purpose, others upon a piece of dry Buffalo Dung, and others upon a piece 
of earth &c, and some of them have a small Bone Whistle, suspended to their 
neck which upon receiving a fresh lighted pipe, they must blow first several 
times before they smoke, accompanying the noise with frequent motions of their 
hands on each side of the stem. The pipe must always go round the same course 
as the Sun goes. They never push the contents of it when once lighted with their 
fingers. A small stick is used for that purpose. They draw only a few whiffs each 
man and instantly pushes it round to his neighbour by which means a Pipe 
remains a long time in circulation, and each gets an equal share. The Indians 
appeared very troublesome in crossing at our neighbours also. I therefore 
thought proper to set a watch during the night to prevent a surprise. It was late 
before we got them all over to their Camp. 

Saturday [September] 17" This morning the Chief of the Cold Blackfeet 
arrived accompanied by the remainder of his Tribe. This man 1s called the Gros 
Blanc and is an extraordinary corpulent man. I had the curiosity to measure his 
bulk and found he was round the Shoulders 5 feet 7 inches, and round the 
Loins six feet four inches. He appears to be upwards of sixty years of age and 
generally rides on a White Mule. He is now in mourning and very sad for the 
loss of his Brother called the Sun, who died about 15 days ago. Our hurry, 
bustle and confusion continued this day as usual from day until dark. The men 
were employed ferrying them to and fro with their Trade and Trash. I sent off 
my Cree Interpreter (Jér6me) on horse back to a Camp of Crees in the Strong 
Woods, to desire them not to come near us for some days yet, as I apprehended 
great danger from the Slave Indians who appeared inveterate against them. The 
Blackfeet daily bring in a sufficency of Buffalo meat for the sustenance of us all. 
Otherwise we should be in a sad dilemma, as it would be imprudent to send out 
a hunting party while they are among us. It was late today before we could get 
clear of them all. I kept watch during the night as usual. 

Monday [September] 18" This morning early a party of young men came over 
as usual on horseback to inform me that a band of Blood Indians were to arrive 
today. I sent as usual to each principal man six inches of Tobacco. The young 
men appear to have great diversion in swimming their horses across the River. 
They have not the least article of covering over with them. Therefore during 
their stay, which is generally the most part of the day, they remain perfectly 
naked, walking or riding about the Fort with the greatest composure. Some of 
them indeed have modesty enough to make use of their hands to cover the 
parts, while others find means of putting it into the body, and then by fastening 
the orifice tight with a piece of line, nothing scarcely appears. The hind part 
indeed they care nothing about. At 10 Oclock the Blood Indians arrived. Their 
Chief is called Le Boeuf qui Boit. He appears to be a person of some conse- 
quence among his own Tribe, there came also along with them a few Piegans or 
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Picaneaux Indians. This day was as troublesome as usual, our houses continually 
crowded with Indians going and coming, trading and begging. The Slave 
Indians in general are the most errant Beggars I ever saw. Refusing them an 
article is to no purpose. They plague me as long as they can come within my 
hearing. Refuse them an Awl blade, they will ask a Gunworm, refuse them that, 
they will ask a Knife, and so on until I must either give them something or retire 
from where they are. At 12 Oclock the Sarsees set off to return to their Camp, 
which is in the Upper part of the Vermilion River. This afternoon I settled an 
arrangement with my neighbour for the season, the latter to keep the Indians 
in good order, and to save our property which precaution is highly necessary in 
this part of the River, where the Natives are so numerous, and good Furs so 
scarce among them. We kept watch all night as usual. 

Tuesday [September] 19" Early this morning three HBC° Boats arrived from 
the York Factory, loaded with 70 pieces each, and man’d by eight men, John 
Parks conductor. At eight Oclock it began to Rain. Indians crossing and 
recrossing as usual. My men murmur much at the disagreeable task of ferrying 
them over. I therefore frequently have them relieved by others. Having now 
nearly finished with the Indians, I began to equip the Freemen that I found 
here on my arrival and who were anxious to be off. Jérome returned from the 
Cree Camp, where there are twenty tents. This afternoon finding our stock of 
Fresh Meat was getting low and no appearance of getting a further supply from 
the Indians, I sent off four men above to hunt in the Strong Wood for Moose 
and Red Deer. There were plenty of Buffalo on the South side, but it would be 
imprudent sending there [hunters] while we are so surrounded with Indians, 
who are insolent even at our Fort. Dark, rainy night. 

Wednesday [September] 20" Heavy Rain, and the soil in the Fort, being a 
heavy black mould, which when imbibed with the Rain will adhere to the feet in 
large clods like Pitch, and the vast concourse of People crowding in our Houses 
through the whole day, soon covers every flooring and passage with heaps of 
mud and dirt. Our men got out of patience attending upon the Indians, during 
the heavy rain, and hauled up their Boats upon the bank about 100 yards from 
the waters edge, as we do generally every evening, after the Indians are all over; 
but a number of young swam over, and in a body pushed a Boat into the water, 
and began to Ferry themselves over, but they could not manage her for want of 
the Oars, which we always keep in the Fort. I sent down a party of men and got 
her now hauled up out of their reach, in doing which the Indians fired several 
arrows at them from the opposite side but without doing any harm. I finished 
equipping and settling with the Freemen. This evening one of the H.B. drunken 
Blackfeet had a quarrel at their house, which was nearly coming to something 
serious between them. However the Painted Feather being present pacified the 
Indian, and exerted himself all in his power making many speeches to his 
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Countrymen advising them to be quiet and peaceable towards the White people, 
that without us, they would be pitiful indeed &c. 

Thursday [September] 21“ Early this morning all my Freemen decamped 
towards the Strong Wood to hunt Beaver and other Furs as we will take no 
Wolves nor Provisions from them. Another small band of Blood Indians arrived 
accompanied by a few Falls Indians and Piegans. Crossed them over and Traded 
with them instantly. At 10 Oclock two of the H.B. Boats off for above Fort 
Augustus. 

I now having purchased a number of Horses, I sent three men away with 
them to the Horse keeper’s tent at the Dog Rump Creek. This afternoon word 
was brought us that the Slave Indians had fired arrows at the H.B. Boats about 
three miles above this, but that no accident had happened. Indians troublesome 
at the waterside in crossing and wishing to steal away our Boats. Some of them 
appear fully inclined to quarrel with us, while others seem to give themselves 
much trouble to prevent any disturbance between us. However to prevent a 
surprise I was always careful to have my Swivel kept in good order, well loaded 
and frequently fresh primed in their presence and always pointed directly at the 
center of their Camp on the opposite side of the River, giving them to 
understand that if any of them [were] to misbehave or hurt any [of our] people 
down at the water side I would that instant fire the Big Gun and sweep their 
tents away from off the Bank on which they stood. This appeared to have the 
desired effect upon them, and the old men doubled their exertions in keeping 
their young men in order. We did not finish crossing them over to the Camp 
before 10 Oclock P.M. This evening I engaged Francois Deschamps and his son 
as hunters for the Season, as it would be imprudent to keep Cree hunters near 
the Fort in such troublesome times as the present. 

Friday [September] 22° Francois Deshamps and family decamped to hunt 
above on the south side opposite Fort George’! where there is a considerable 
space of Strong Woods where Moose and Red Deer are numerous. 

The Indians now began to decamp on the south side, and file off by degrees, 
directing their course South West towards the open Plains. At 10 OClock 
another small Band of Blackfeet arrived. Crossed them over and traded with 


°4 Fort George lay on the north bank of the North Saskatchewan River, about 80 km. west 
of the Saskatchewan-Alberta boundary of today, near the present town of Elk Point. It was 
situated in forested country, in what fur traders termed the “Strong Woods.” The H.B.C. 
kept a post nearby, Buckingham House. Duncan McGillivray’s journal throws considerable 
light on the life of this typical post. See Arthur S. Morton, ed., The Journal of Duncan 
M°Gillivray of the North West Company at Fort George on the Saskatchewan, 1794-95 (Toronto: 
Macmillan, 1929). This post was built by Angus Shaw in 1792 and was the Nor’Westers’ 
most westerly post in 1798. In 1801 it was abandoned in favour of Island Fort upriver. The 
place gradually fell into disrepair, as Henry notes (p. 411), but the H.B.C. rebuilt it, and 
it was kept up until about 1865. Voorhis, Historic Forts and Trading Posts, p. 72. 
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them. Today I gave out equipments and advances to the summer and set all 
hands [to work] at the Indian House. Indians strolling about and selling their 
Horse to our People. [I was] Troubled crossing them [over] as usual. 

Saturday [September] 23° Arrived the last Band of Blackfeet consisting of 
sixteen principal men headed by the Ermine Tails, who is one of the best and 
most respected among the Blackfeet. My people had no trouble in crossing him 
and his Band. He took his station on the Beach near the Boat and gave my men 
to understand that not one Indian should cross excepting his own Band that 
were just arrived, and wished to cross on purpose to trade. Some of our old 
troublesome customers where coming down towards the Boat but he instantly 
made a short speech to them, and not one of them appeared on the Beach while 
he and his party were crossing. This man appears to have more authority over 
his Countrymen than even the Painted Feather himself. They appear to be in 
fear of him while they seem to respect the latter. We instantly traded with the 
last Band and sent them across. They are by far the best set we have had to deal 
with. M" House set off for Fort Augustus on horseback. Indians appear to be in 
motion on the South Side and moving off in large files as far as we can see. The 
track was covered all day long with men, women, and children horses and dogs. 
At 1 oclock arrived a Band of Sarsees, headed by a Chief called the Little 
Broken Knife. They remained here all day. 

At 4 Oclock arrived a young Cree from Fort Augustus with letters informing 
us of the Piegans intention of pillaging our Columbia Crees on their passage up 
to the Rocky Mountains, but by my calculation I find that those Canoes would 
have been passed the old Rocky Mountain House®® previous to the Piegans 
camping on the River side. Fortunately for us they will be disappointed for this 
year. 

Saturday [September] 24" Early the Sarsees were crossed over and set off. At 
10 Oclock my people returned from Hunting and brought home four Moose 
and four Red Deer. The Young Cree set off for Fort Augustus. At 12 Oclock 
not a Blackfoot was to be seen on the South side. All were now away and the 
ground clear. One of them however returned to enquire about a horse that had 
been stolen from him by one of his own People, and sold to me. But I soon sent 
him away. This afternoon arrived three Assineboines for Tobacco for a band 
that were coming in to trade. I gave them 22 pieces of six inches each for the 
principal men, and sent them off [in] fine weather, and heartily glad to be clear 
of those Slave Indians for some time. Notwithstanding all our precautions to 
prevent thefts during the time the Slave Indians were here, we now on 
examining matters found they had purloined several Axes, Kettles and other 


°> On the North Saskatchewan River, near the mouth of the Clearwater River. Henry 
visits this post and is there 1810-11. For a history of this post, see p. 519, n. 104. 
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small articles about the Fort. One of my men found today that in lieu of a new 
Gun which he had hanging up in his house, he found the cover to contain 
nothing but a long stick which must have been put in when the Gun was taken 
away. Even Cassettes had been opened and articles taken out. Sent out M’ 
Rocque shooting Geese and Ducks &c. 

Monday [September] 25"" Being now clear of Indians I went out hunting Wild 
Fowl to the North of our Establishment where I found a number of small salt 
and freshwater Lakes, and Wild Fowl in abundance. Set two men today to dig 
away the Bank leading to the River as it was too steep for to haul up our Fire 
Wood. 

Tuesday [September] 26" I sent off Cardinale and Son to Goose Lake to 
examine some Bark and Gum that I had purchased from a Freeman. All my 
men hard at work at the Indian House. Francis Deschamps arrived with a Red 
Deer he had got fresh from the Blackfeet above and who were now decamping 
below towards the Red Deer Hills to hunt there. 

Wednesday [September] 27" Rain, hazy and dull weather. Wind strong North 
East. men repairing the chimnies, and [doing] other necessary work within 
doors. In the evening arrived a Cree at my neighbour’s house, La Faux, who he 
engaged as hunter. 

Thursday [September] 28" Rain continues, and wind North East. Indian off 
to his tent in the Strong Wood where they keep for fear of the Slave Indians of 
whom they are in great dread. 

Friday [September] 29" Light Rain and hazy. I went out shooting Wild Fowl. 
Six Crees arrived from Frog Lake on discoveries to know if the Slave Indians 
were all away, that they might come in and get their usual supplies of Tobacco, 
Ammunition &c on debts. 

Saturday [September] 30" Crees went back to their Tents. I went shooting 
Wild Fowl. Weather Rainy and hazy. Parenteau arrived with the men’s Horses 
from the horse-keeper’s Tents to go hunting Buffalo. He brings forty Horses all 
very fat, having done no work since last Winter. I sent off a party of men up to 
old Fort George to raft down some Stockades and other necessary wood that we 
required for our repairs. 

Sunday [October] 1“ The Weather cleared up fine and calm. Men are 
repairing their Saddles &c to go out hunting; others racing their Horses. 

Monday [October] 2° Early I sent off eight men with thirty Horses on the 
South Side of the River to hunt Buffalo as we were now getting short of Fresh 
Meat. This afternoon arrived fifteen Crees from below. They come now from 
Birch Lake where there is forty tents, being a part of the Camp I passed at 
Battle River coming in. The other 60 Tents are gone down towards the Red 
Berry Hills, where they will pass the Winter, eating Buffalo and not kill a good 
Skin the Whole season. 
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Tuesday [October] 3° Crees from Frog Lake arrived — 15 men at my house 
and as many at my neighbour’s. We were busily employed the whole day 
equipping them, and giving them Debts of the Winter, as they were good 
hunters and always stay in the Strong Woods. Of course we were more partial 
towards them than to other Indians that resort to this place. The Sun was set 
before we got them all off for their Tents, which was about two Leagues North 
from this. Francis Deschamp came in from below and brings in 3 Red Deer and 
one Buffalo; he is Tented at the Plante’s River, near the Pine Lake; he saw only 
some Bulls and Red Deer. 

Wednesday [October] 4" Rain, which continued all day. My men arrived with 
a raft of Stockades from above. Rainy Gloomy Night. 

Thursday [October] 5"" Another party of Crees arrived from Frog Lake to get 
equipt for the Winter, which having settled with them they returned to their 
Camp. During the last night the water rose in the River five feet perpendicular 
which I suppose must proceed from the late heavy Rains. I set a party of men 
gathering in the Turnips and Potatoes. We had a severe Frost last night, and Ice 
this morning in the small Ponds. One of the hunting party I had sent out 
returned with two Bulls. They had seen no Cow Buffalo between this and 
Montagne du Milieu. Fine clear weather, but cold. People returned with a Canoe 
from Fort Augustus. 

Friday [October] 6" Durand off to remain with Deschamps to hunt Meat. Men 
gathered in all my Turnips, 26 Bale Cloths full, about 50 Bushels, very large and 
of an excellent quality. Fine Weather. 

Saturday [October] 7" Early this morning I set off on horseback to go up to 
my horse keeper’s Tents. Croite and La Pierre, who were camped near Old Fort 
George, arrived there early and passed the remainder of the day. A most 
delightful day and a pleasant ride. One of their hunters had just came in with 
the meat of a Fat Moose Deer which he had killed in the Moose Hills, which 
appear due north from this about two leagues, where he says that Moose and 
Red Deer are numerous. 

Sunday [October] 8'" I set off to return home; met with a terrible storm of hail 
and rain before I reached the Fort. I found here arrived four young men 
Assineboines who came in for Tobacco for a Band that were coming in to trade. 
I found also two Crees arrived from below who bring some Furs to trade. I 
settled with them all this afternoon. 

Monday [October] 9" My men finished gathering in the Potatoes — eighty 
Bushels, but of an indifferent quality, small and watery. The soil here I do not 
think is favourable for them, being in the open Plains, where no wood has 
grown, and the soil is hard and dry. This morning I sent off six men again up 
the River for a raft of Pine to make Kegs for the Winter and Spring when we 
generally require a quantity for the Trade, and others to contain Grease. At 10 
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Oclock a large party of Assineboines arrived of the Gens du Bois Fort, with their 
Chief, the Star. This old Chief formerly was of great consequence among these 
people but of late years they do not listen to him. He is a Kootonois™ by birth 
but taken in his infancy at War and by his great bravery acquired the influence 
he had among the Assineboines. He is of a small stature and has every 
resemblance of his own nation the Kootonais. It is much to be lamented that the 
natives in general in this Country have lost that respect and obedience which 
they formerly had for their principal Chiefs, the principal cause of which can be 
easily traced to the different petty copartnerships which of late years have 
invaded this Country from Canada; the consequences are of a serious nature to 
us at present, as every vice has got among them, and the councils of their Elders 
they have been taught to despise, which has caused them to be guilty of every 
crime incident to this Savage Country. I gave them Liquor to drink. They were 
peaceable and quiet. Arrived a Band of Sarsees, who bring some good Furs. I 
gave them some Liquor also, and all were merry together. This afternoon my 
men arrived from hunting and bring nine Bulls. They had been as far as the 
Battle River, where they fell in with a camp of Blackfeet who treated them well. 
I sent of the two Crees for below. At 4 Oclock there arrived two young men 
Crees, on the South side from below. They went into the H.B. House and in the 
course of the evening one of them stole out, provided with a stock of lines on 
purpose to catch horses. He was no sooner gone, when his companion turned 
King’s evidence, and declared him to be a Horse Thief, &c. Instant search was 
made for our horses and fortunately all [were] collected though [it was] dark and 
Rainy. 

Tuesday [October] 10 Early i sent a party off with the horses to the Horse 
Keepers, and Cardinale to Indian Camp at Frog Creek, but falling in with the 
Horse Thief he returned in company with him, and put him in confinement. 
Assineboines traded and sent them across; they did all in their power to release 
the Prisoner and even made use of threats but to no purpose. M' Longmore was 
intoxicated and would insist upon Killing the Indian, came over armed 
Capepee’’ and I had some trouble to prevent him from murdering him. 
Questioned our evidence, and he gave us full and satisfactory information 
regarding the Prisoner, as to his notorious character as a Horse Thief and 
murderer, brought in the Prisoner in presence of his companions and detailed 


* Henry variously spells the name throughout his entries. Ethnographers spell it 
variously, too, but most commonly Kootenay. This same spelling is used to designate places 
in the headwaters of the Columbia River (However, Thompson spelled his 1807 post 
Kootenae). Some of the Kootenay peoples were called Flatheads or Skalzis. See Henry’s 
report on them below, p522-24 and n. 107 


°7 Cap-a-pie, or cap-a-pie: armed or ready from head to foot. 
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to him in presence of both, what had been told us regarding him, his defence 
was lame and his excuses vague and without foundation. Every thing appeared 
to confirm the character we had heard of him and to allow him to escape 
unpunished after hearing such great proof of his bad manner of life would be 
the height of imprudence and would be the means of encouraging others to 
commit similar crimes in Murder and Robbery. He was secured for the night. 

Wednesday [October] 11" At g Oclock he was conducted down to the River 
below the H.B. House and shot by a discharge of 15 guns but much against my 
own inclination I must confess. I had various reasons for not wishing he should 
be punished with death. Corporal punishment was all I desired, but my 
neighbours insisted upon killing him. 

The Assineboines soon after decamped from the opposite side of the river on 
their return to their camp South East from this along the Battle River. 

Durand arrived with a Cow Buffalo from Francis Deschamp’s Tent. Buffalo 
are now near hand coming up. This evening arrived two Crees from below. I got 
my Kitchen finished. Fine clear and cold Weather. 

Thursday [October] 12"" Hard Frost last night. Cloudy and Cold. A large party 
of Crees arrived from the camp at Birch Lake, to get Equipt for the Winter. 
Those Indians were always accustomed to winter in the Stong Wood, and are 
good hunters. But the affair of this summer has caused them to retire below; 
however I gave out Debts to some of the best, in hopes they might make a hunt 
even there. 

Friday [October] 13'" Vermilion River frozen over and considerable borders 
of Ice along the Saskatchewoine. I put my Vegetables in the [root cellar?]. Light 
Snow and very Cold. Crees continue to arrive from below, and we were busily 
employed Equipping them. My men arrived with two Rafts of Pine from above. 
My hunter, Parenteau, and Horse keeper, Croite, arrived en baggage at the Fort. 
A Band of Crees tented here also from below, on their way to the Strong Wood. 
Two of my men finished Carting in 720 Bundles of Hay for the Winter. 

Saturday [October] 14" Cold morning. I sent off a party with Horses hunting 
Buffalo, Parenteau hunter. I sent Beauvois to remain with Francis Deschamps. 
Fifteen Tents of Crees now encamped at the Fort on their way to the Woods. I 
sent them away to tent near the Little Lakes behind in case the Slave Indians 
might come in. This afternoon my men finished all the Fall work of the Fort, 
such as building the Indian House, Store and Shop, surrounding them with 
Stockades, making Hill [?], carting Hay, repairing the Houses and Chimnies, 
mudding them over for the Winter &c &c. 

Sunday [October] 15'" This morning I began to equip the Crees that were 
going below to winter. I gave them Debts, Liquor &c, and sent them off, and 
gave Liquor also to those who were camped behind the Hills, and sent them all 
away. The H.B. returned with a large Boat from Rapid Creek, where they had 
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been some time raising Pine wood to make eight Canoes this Spring. Fine 
weather, wind strong Westerly. 

Monday [October] 16" Indians came back to trade their Horses for Liquor 
and those Camped here sold both horses and tents for Liquors; others taking 
Rum on Debt. We had nothing but one perpetual going and coming the whole 
day trading and begging Liquor. Those fellows are very great drunkards, and 
would part with every thing dear to them, for Rum. 

The men of the Fort now began to work for themselves repairing their own 
houses &c. Fine clear weather. 

Tuesday [October] 17" Part of the Indians still drinking. I began to equip 
those that were sober and gave them Debts but with a sparing hand, as I was 
fearful they would make no great Hunts. A few more Crees arrived from Birch 
Lake, I gave them Debt, Liquor &c and sent them off. 

Wednesday [October] 18" I was busily employed, equipping the Crees all day 
and giving them out Debts. Tobacco and Ammunition are the principal articles. 
Our hunting party returned and brought in eight Bulls, no Cow Buffalo are to 
be found on this side of the Battle River. Fine clear weather. 

Thursday [October] 19" This morning we got clear of all the Crees who are 
now decamping for the Strong Woods and some for below. This afternoon 
[arrived] a Band of Assineboines of the Gens de Pied Tribe. I gave them some 
Liquor and they traded and drank all night very peaceably. 

Friday [October] 20'" The Assineboines traded early this morning and set off 
on their return to their Camp at Lac du Diable on the South side of the Battle 
River and south east from this. They bring us nothing but Pounded Meat and 
Grease. My men finished repairing their Houses and this evening everyone was 
entered and settled for the Winter, Vzz. 


No 1 Parenteau 1 Man 1 Woman 5 Children 

Perrin 1 do 1 do 1 do 

Clément 1 do 1 do 2 

Dubois 1 do 1 do 1 do 17 Persons 
No 2 Cardinale 1 Fao 1 do 5 do 

Ladouceur 1 do 1 do 

Ottawa 1 do 1 do 3 do 

Pichette ie ao 15 Persons 
No 3. Crevier 1 do 1 do 1 do 

Thibault 1 do i edo ate co 

Dumont 2 do 1 do 4 do 

La Jeunesse mee bs) 14 Persons 
No 4  Guilliou 1 do 1 do 

Durand ~ 1. do 1 do 1 do 

Carriére 1 do 1 do 2 do 
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Martelle 1 do 1 do 4 do 

La Blanc’s wife 1 do if do 2 20 19 Persons 
[subtotals] 18 15 32 65 
No 5 Faille 1 do 1 do 4 do 

La Pierre 1 do 1 do 3 do 

Lussier 2 do 1 do 1 do 

Gagnion 1 do 1 do 17 Persons 
No 6 Parisian 1 do 1 do 6 do 

Languedoc 1 alo 1 do 1 do 

Croite 1 do 1 do 1 do 

Beauvois ir do 15 Persons 
No 7 Jéréme 1 do 4 do 

Rocque tL #00 1 do 1 do 

Réhelle 1 do  o do ) do 

Fleming 1 do 10 Persons 
No 8 Hamel 1 do 1 do 
No g_ M' Small 1 6 1 do 
No1o_ Self 1 do 1 do 3 do 5 do 
Tent F. Deschamps 1 do 1 do 4 do 
Tent F. Deschamps Jr. 1 do 1 do 1 do 9 do 
ent Martin 1 do 1 do 6 do 8 do 
[totals] a7 Pe) 67 131 [Persons] 


Saturday [October] 21° This morning four young men Blackfeet arrived for 
Tobacco for a Band of their own Tribe that were near hand and coming in. Sent 
Tobacco to six Chiefs, each six Inches. Set men at work cleaning Fort yard &c. 
The Blackfeet arrived. Traded with them immediately and crossed them over 
again on their return. They brought me nothing but fresh and dried Provisions. 
This evening arrived a Cree from below. 

Sunday [October] 22° Early ten young men came in for Tobacco which we 
gave them. At 10 Oclock a large band of Blackfeet arrived on the South side. We 
would allow the principal men only to cross, to whom we gave Liquor and sent 
them back to drink there, and not trouble us until tomorrow. Francis Deschamps 
arrived on the South side with 5 Red Deer, no Cow Buffalo to be seen. This 
afternoon arrived three Crees from the Moose Hills. I could not but reflect upon 
the imprudence of those Indians in coming to the Houses,” when they see the 


** That is to the trading houses or posts of the North West Company and Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Henry refers to them collectively, owing to their close proximity. 
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Slave Indians are here. It cannot be called bravery in them, for it is well known 
that the Crees here are often startled and afraid of their own shadow and are 
the most errant cowards in the Plains. Their dependance for protection is upon 
us, which frequently gives us a great deal of trouble, to keep both parties quiet, 
while at our Houses. The Blackfeet are as foolhardy and as troublesome in this 
respect as the Crees. Two of them made their appearance last Fall here on the 
South side, and called to be crossed over while there was a Camp of 80 tents of 
Cree all drinking here at the time, and who on observing the Blackfeet, had 
flown to arms and declared they would murder them. My neighbour and myself 
crossed over to them, and it was with the utmost difficulty we could prevail upon 
them to return to their friends, telling them the Crees were determined upon 
killing them if they crossed. They appeared perfectly unconcerned and said they 
did not care, that they would have the satisfaction of dying at the White People’s 
Fort; however we insisted upon their going back, which they did, but with great 
reluctance. Thus we are plagued and tormented by those different natives to 
keep peace among them, particularly at our Houses, as a disturbance here might 
prove very pernicious to our trade at this early season of the Year. 

Monday [October] 23° Sent of a party of eight men hunting Buffalo on the 
South side with 30 Horses, and another party of ten men towards the North 
West of the Moose Hills to raise Birch Wood to make Houses and Dog Sleds for 
the winter, as we have no good Wood of that kind near hand. 

The River is now choaked with ice drifting down and it was with the utmost 
difficulty my people got their Horses across. Crossed over the Blackfeet and 
traded with them, Twenty men traded with me, principally Chiefs, and twice 
that number with my neighbour. Provisions were their principal article of trade. 

They brought in Wolves, but I sent them to my neighbour as they were not 
yet in proper season. We had a light fall of snow during the last night which 
extinguished a fire we had perceived raging towards the Dog Rump Creek on 
the North side of this River due West, from us, and which had threatened to 
spread devastation over the Country and a famine would have been the 
consequence. I sent three Crees off and crossed over the Blackfeet to their Camp 
on the South side. This afternoon M' [James] Bird” arrived from York Factory 
which he had left last September, in a light Canoe and was taken in the ice at the 
Ecorres Jaune from whence he came by land on horse back. He brings us 


°9 James Bird (17737-1856) from Acton, Middlesex, joined the Hudson’s Bay Company 
as a Writer in 1788. After working at York Factory he went inland with William Tomison 
who considered him “a very promising young man.” He had various assignments in the 
Saskatchewan River area: 1795-99, Carlton House, 1799-1800, Edmonton House, 
Saskatchewan District, 1806-16. He later was prominent in the Red River area, and 
retired from the fur trade in 1824. Rich, ed., Simpson’s Athabasca Journal, p. 429, and 
Johnson, ed., Saskatchewan Journals and Correspondence, passim. 
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London Papers so late as the 13" June containing account of the Battles between 
the French and Austrians on the [?].7? He brings up strict orders from their 
committee at Home to use a more rigid economy in their Trade than formerly, 
to trade no Wolves from the natives, and as few small Furs as possible.”’ As 
there is no sale for Furs at Home: Beaver, Musk Rats and Swans Skins only are 
of value. This will be a fatal blow to the natives and will deprive them of their 
usual supplies, and probably may be the cause of their being troublesome. 

Tuesday [october] 24" I invited the H.B.Co Agents to Breakfast, and settled 
with them concerning our Trade with the natives for the winter. I determined 
upon taking a jaunt up to Fort Augustus. Took Inventories &c, and packed up 
the property for that purpose, that nothing might be given out in my absence. 

Wednesday [October] 25'" Cloudy and cold with light Snow. Three of my men 
returned with Bull meat. No Cow Buffalo to be seen. Ice drifting very much. 

Thursday [October] 26" Early this morning M' Bird set off with his family on 
horseback. We crossed over the horses from the south side, but with a great deal 
of trouble, and near drowning them in the Ice. I sent off Beauvois to Horse 
Keeper’s Tent to get my horses in readiness there, for tomorrow. M' Roque shot 
twenty Rabbits, Brown, Grey and White. The Boys belonging to the Fort are 
daily out shooting Rabbits among the small Hummocks of Wood and Kill great 
numbers at this season of the year when they are easily traced. Fine weather. 
Snow all melted away. 

Friday [October] 27" At sunrise I was on horseback in company with my 
neighbour and one of his men. At 12 Oclock arrived at my horse keeper’s Tent; 
my horses were not yet collected. This morning on leaving the house we had no 
Snow on the ground but on passing the Frog Creek, we found the ground 
covered, and here there is about three inches of Snow. 

The Country thus far is very rough and one continual hill and battour mostly 
covered with small Hummocks of Poplars and Willows. But just before we 
crossed the Riviére du Milieu we came over a most beautiful although short 
Plain, perfectly level and not a hole nor stone to be seen. The Soil is pure sand, 
but covered with short grass. On the North side and near the plain lays a most 
pleasant and delightful Lake surrounded with Hummocks of Pine, Cypress and 
Poplars, and at intervals, barren spots of meadow and open ground covered with 
short Grass. This spot is a famous race ground, and scarcely ever two horses pass 
over it without they are tried which is the most fleet. At 3 Oclock my horses 


“Presumably,” says Richard Glover, “a reference to Aspern-Essling where the 
Archduke Charles had defeated Napoleon on May 21-22.” Cumberland House Journals, 1st 
Ser. pie Lik: 


™ See above, entry for 14 September 1809; also, p. 397n. 
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were in readiness, and we set off. Passed the Ruins of old Fort George, the 
Chimnies of which are now only to be seen.” At 5 Oclock it began to snow and 
blow hard. The Country here is more level than this morning. At dark we came 
to the Dog Rump River which having crossed we stopped for the night. This 
River comes from the North West and falls into the Saskatchewoine, which is 
about two Leagues South from us. The Moose River, where my horse keeper is 
tented, takes its rise in the Hills of that name and empties itself into the 
Saskatchewoine also, below Fort George. Snow Storm continued all night. 

Saturday [October] 28" This morning we found about six inches of Snow and 
the storm still continued. We collected our horses at daybreak. Saddled and 
proceeded on. Our route now lay about West, along a deep and steep valley 
overgrown with Pine and Willows. Our track was always on a shelving side hill 
which made it both tedious and even dangerous riding. We saw several Fallow 
Deer along this valley. 

At 10 Oclock we passed Egg Lake on our left hand and which was now quite 
frozen over and covered with Snow. The Plains are now becoming very bad, and 
rough riding, although the Country appears level and much intercepted by 
Hummocks of wood. On our right the Country appeared covered with Strong 
Wood, and but few Prairies and even what few there are appear bad ground low 
and Swampy with long Grass. At 1 Oclock we came to Little Fish Lake, where 
we stopped to refresh our Horses. This Lake was entirely free from Ice, and 
Wild Fowl in abundance. It is about two Leagues in circumference running East 
and West. It receives its Water from the Great Fish Lake North west from this, 
and empties into the Saskatchewoine under the name of Riviére des Cate, Both 
of these Fish Lakes abound in excellent White Fish. At 2 Oclock the Snow storm 
ceased, and we saddled and set off, crossed the Creek on the ice where it falls 
into the Lake. The North Side of this Lake is thickly wooded with Poplar, and 
on the South covered with Willows. We now came to a very rough hilly Country, 
much covered with small Poplar and Willow. To the North of us the Country 
appeared elevated and covered with large Song Wood. Having got over those 
Hills we came into a space of Flat Country, running from North to South, 
covered with low Willows. Snow once more began. Having crossed this Flat, we 
came to a Sandy soil covered with Cypress and Pine, and at dusk came to a small 
Creek which we crossed on an old Beaver dam, and encamped here for the Night, 
having made a good day’s journey, and some of our Horses much fatigued, 

Sunday [October] 29" Snow still continues. At daybreak we were on Horse 
back, and proceeded through a rough hilly, woody Country to the Riviere Terre 
Blanche where we had some trouble to cross among the Ice, our horses having 


Me 


7? See above, p. 401, n. 64. 
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water up to their saddles, and a strong current. Having got over we came on 
through an elevated barren Country covered with Cypress, the soil almost pure 
sand, and shortly after came up on the Bank of the River, which here appears 
narrow and rapid and free from sand banks or islands. The Ice was crowding 
down in almost one compact body. We proceeded on along the bank where 
there is a pretty plain, and a beautiful Grove of Cypress, and soon reached the 
Riviere au Lac de Vire, where we stopped to refresh our Horses, and soon after 
set off again passed the Prairie du Lac de Vire, which is a low level Plain 
running East and West, bound in by rising grounds North and South. This place 
was formerly a famous hunting ground for the natives, where animals were 
always numerous. We saw here a large herd of Red Deer. Our course now lay 
within sight of the River sometimes below the Banks and then again on and 
along the top. The Country here is hilly and covered with small poplar and 
Willow. We crossed several small rivulets upon the ice, and then came to the 
Riviére a la Carpe, where we found no ice. Having crossed it we found a 
tedious route, among Burnt wood, Willows, cross logs and rivulets for some 
distance, when we lost sight of the River again and proceeded on through a level 
Country overgrown very thickly with Poplars and Willow, and frequently we met 
with old Beaver dams, and fallen Trees which lay across the road and tended to 
annoy us much. We kept on until it was perfectly dark, and we could no longer 
follow the track in the Woods. We stopped for the night near an old Beaver dam 
where there was still a small Lake of water, which had been formed by those 
sagacious animals. It is really astonishing the numerous Dams we have passed, 
since we crossed the Riviére a la Carpe. This space of land appears to have 
been once a perfect nest of Beavers. The work performed by them in making 
their dams is surprising. The snow has ceased for sometime this afternoon, but 
dusk brought us on a renewal of the Storm, and we had a blusterous snowy 
night with wind from the Scuth East. 

Monday [October] 30° At daybreak we were on horseback. The snow storm 
continued with great violence, but the thick wood served to defend us from the 
Wind. We had now almost a foot of Snow on the ground and all the trees are 
loaded which makes it disagreeable riding. At 8 Oclock we again came in sight 
of the river, and proceeded on through an ugly Country covered with Willows, 
until we came to the sandy ground where we were always sure to find Cypress 
and free from Willows and underbrush Wood. The road was then pleasant, until 
we came near the Vermilion River, where we found an ugly Mire to cross, in 
which our horses sank up to their Bellies. This was a rather disagreeable contrast 
with the Snow that covered us and rendered our situation now on horseback 
very uncomfortable. 

We now crossed the Vermilion River; the current was strong and very little 
Ice. We now soon lost sight of the River again, passing through Willows and 
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small poplars for some distance, when we again had it in view covered with 
shoals of ice. The snow now ceased and the weather cleared up. We soon after 
found the Country more open and free from Wood. Here we lost sight of the 
River and came upon a level Plain, which conducted us to the Sturgeon River, 
where we met a party of Crees that had been to Fort Augustus for their winter 
supplies and were now returning to their tents in the Strong Wood in the upper 
part of Terre Blanche River. We found a very strong current on crossing this 
River, and water up to our Horses’ bellies. Having got over we ascended the hill 
and left the old track to our left and directed our course to the Little Mountain, 
passing to the North of old Fort Augustus. We now came to a beautiful part of 
the Country — level Plains, intercepted by only a few Hummocks of Poplars, 
with the Beaver Hills full in sight, on the South side of the River, which likewise 
appeared as a pleasant Country. We crossed the Old Portage track leading to the 
Panbian River, which appears very plain rising due North, at the Petite 
Montagne. We met another party of Crees on their return to their tents. Soon 
after we fell upon the track leading from the Old Fort upwards. Here the 
Country is pleasant and open with level Plains, and but few Hummocks of Wood 
and a deep beaten track. We met some more Crees, and after perceived a party 
ahead of us which proved to be M’ Bird. We had given over all hopes of 
overtaking him, as he had slept at least ten miles ahead of us last night. We soon 
came up with him at the Cross Woods, where we found a party of Crees, 
drinking near a small Lake. We passed them and soon after came into a country 
covered with willows and long grass. This may be said to be the final termination 
of the Plains in this direction to the West, on the North side of the Saskatche- 
woine River. We now met a long string of Indians on their march, most of them 
intoxicated. They wished us to stop, and called loudly for Rum, but we 
continued on until we came to the very entrance of the Strong Wood, where the 
track brought us upon the bank in sight of the River between which and us lay 
a flat bottom, on which the Two Establishments’ presented themselves at our 


73 The two posts, lying within musket-shot of each other, were Fort Augustus and 
Edmonton. The original posts bearing these names were erected in 1795. The former, the 
Nor’Wester post, was built in the summer of 1795 by James Hughes; the latter, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company post, was built a half a year later by William Tomison. About 1806 
these posts were moved to the position that Henry finds them in. In 1810 these second 
Forts Augustus and Edmonton were closed, when Henry built a new post at the mouth of 
White Earth Creek, some 80 miles downstream, near modern Pakan, and his H.B.C. 
counterpart Hallett built the third Edmonton House beside it. In 1813 these forts were 
abandonned and the posts—the fourth Fort Augustus and Fort Edmonton—were rebuilt 
on the same site they had left three years earlier. These movements confused many at the 
time (as they do students of history today). Hudson’s Bay Company officers wrote, 
“Changing the Names of-dependent Settlements not only mislead but often times perplex 
us when referring to the Maps. [Therefore] let it be avoided,” and on another occasion, 
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feet. The hill was steep and slippery. At 4 Oclock we entered the Fort,’ after 
a tedious but expeditious journey from Fort Vermilion to Fort Augustus. 

Tuesday [October] 31 This morning early Le Bouef qui Bois, a chief of the 
Blood Indians, made his appearance on the South side of the River and called 
to be crossed over, which was done accordingly. This was something uncommon 
for a great Chief to arrive ahead and without sending in for Tobacco by the 
young men, but the cause was this. The Tribe during the Summer had formed 
a War Party to search for the Crees and had crossed the River below this Place 
for that pupose, but failing in their undertaking, they appear’d desirous of 
wreaking their vengeance upon our people at this Establishment but fortunately 
their tracks were discovered in the course of the day, and our people kept a 
good watch during the night. The fellows actually came near the Fort but 
observing our people had received the alarm and were upon their guard, they 
dare not attempt an attack, but contented themselves in taking away all the 
horses they could find, which was only twelve, and this was now the first time 
any of the tribe made their appearance here since that affair and they were 
doubtful of their reception. This man came over alone and informed M' Hughes 
of his having brought eight out of the twelve horses, that had been stolen, the 
other four he said were lame, and could not walk. But the truth was that these 
four were real good Buffalo hunters, and all the others were cart horses. He got 
a severe reprimand for their behavour &c and soon after the whole band 
arrived consisting of about one hundred men. Rum was given them and they 
went over and drank on the South side. They appear much more troublesome 
here at present than they were, when at Fort Vermilion in September last. 

The Saskatchewoine River is only 15 yards wide, the current is very swift and 
bound in by high Banks at no great distance from each other, the flat bottoms 
are not so extensive as below. But the banks are more steep and elevated, and 
covered with Wood. The channel appears free from any interruption of every 
kind. There was but little ice drifting at present, this may proceed from the 
great velocity of the current, as the Ice is generally from ten to fifteen days later 
thawing here than at Fort Vermilion, and and in the Spring is open much 
sooner than below. This evening Morrin arrived from working the Beaver with 
the Sarsees; he had killed Fifty. 


“Stop moving Fort Edmonton about, or adopt a new name for each location.” Quoted, 
Peter T. Ream, The Fort on the Saskatchewan (n.p.: Metropolitan Printing, 1974), pp. 18-19. 
For the early history of these posts, see Alice M. Johnson, ed., Saskatchewan Journals and 
Correspondence: Edmonton House, 1795-1800, Chesterfield House, 1800-1802 (London: 
Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 1967), introduction. 


™ Fort Augustus. For a history of this post, and others of its same name, see previous 
note and sources cited therein. 
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Wednesday November 1“ Early the Blood Indians were crossed over and 
began to trade, forty pricipal men at our Fort, and the sixty others at the HB. 
They brought a great number of Wolves and Provisions with a few Beaver skins. 
During the time they were trading a Band of Sarsees arrived who were crossed 
over, and both parties finished trading today, and were crossed over on the 
South side; they were very troublesome and much inclined to do mischief, but 
observing every thing prepared for to give them a proper reception, they retired 
peaceably from our Fort. But the people of our neighbours were pillaged and 
nearly stripped by them, on the south side after having taken over the last trip. 
The Sarsees were very peaceable and quiet. This afternoon two of our men 
arrived with a large gang of horses, from the Rocky Mountain Portage, where 
they had left our Columbia Canoes safely embarked on the west side of the 
Mountain twenty seven days ago. They would not have been more than half that 
time had they passed by the usual route on the South side of the Saskatche- 
woine, but it would have been dangerous on account of the trouble among the 
natives last Summer. They came through a most dreadful Country on the North 
side, covered with thick Wood. Brulez and Renveises, the legs of their horses 
were scratched and torn in many places, there came along with them an old 
Saulteaux woman and her three Children that had accompanied our people 
there two years ago. Fort Augustus is the nest of Fallow Deer. 

Thursday [November] 2°. Indians were decamping from the South side. Ice 
drifting much. Cree hunters arrived. A dance this evening at M" Bird’s, all 
merry. 

Friday [November] 3°. Cree hunters continued drinking all day, they are 
Tented about two miles from this in the Woods upon the Banks behind the Fort. 

Saturday [November] 4". I sent off in company with my neighbour, two of his 
people and two of mine. 

Fine clear weather, snow melted away, which left us with a deep slippery, 
muddy tracks. Saw a strong wood Bull Buffalo below Sturgeon River. We 
camped near the Vermilion River upon a beautiful rising ground. Thick hazy 
weather all night. 

Sunday [November] 5". This morning we had a thick fog and heavy rain 
which prevented us from finding our horses until late, when we set off. Soon 
began to snow which continued all day and rendered travelling very disagree- 
able. Saw numbers of Fallow and Red Deer. Encamped at Riviére a Lac de 
Vivere where I found the snow had not melted in the least, notwithstanding we 
had two days of warm sunshine which took off all the snow in the environ of 
Fort Augustus, while here it appears in the same state as it fell and nearly a foot 
deep. Blusterous and snow all night, wind strong Easterly, but not cold. 

Monday [November] 6". At sunrise we were on horse back, and on ascending 
the Hills, in sight of the River, we perceived it was now frozen over, and all fast. 
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Snow still continued. We had some trouble in crossing the Terre Blanche River, 
from the quantity of snow and ice there was. We saw a large herd of Buffalo in 
the Woods that were as wild as Moose Deer. Fish Lake was now frozen over, but 
there still remains some open spots, which were covered with Ducks. Snow 
continued all day. We camped near Egg Lake. Blusterous night. 

Tuesday [November] a It was late before we could find our horses this 
morning. Weather continued blusterous and snowy. Arrived at my Horse 
Keeper’s Tent at Moose Creek. Our Horses all completely knocked up. Here we 
had proposed sleeping but an Old Woman arriving from the Fort brought us 
news, that all the Assineboines and Crees had declared War upon us, and were 
every moment expected to arrive at the Fort, as they were coming up on both 
sides of the River and determined to go up to Fort Augustus also, and sweep the 
River clear of all the Whites they could find, and take every horse that was 
belonging to us. This intelligence induced me to take fresh horses, and set off 
with all expedition possible. We arrived at the Fort a little before Sunset, where 
we heard a confirmation of the news, which had been brought here by one of 
our best Crees, who had been here during my absence, and had faithfully 
promised that if he perceived any real danger bruding towards us that he would 
instantly come and inform. This morning my men had crossed their horses on 
the ice over the Saskatchewoine River. Found all my people busily employed 
making Sleds. 

Wednesday [November] 8" Fine weather, snow melting. A party of men 
arrived from Deschamps, with horse sleds, Red Deer flesh and two Grizzly 
Bears, very fat. Men employed making Sleds. 

Thursday [November] g" I wrote to M' Hughes and sent off L. Durand to 
Fort Augustus. I sent Parrenteau to my tent for horses to go hunting Buffalo. 
Find myself very unwell with a high fever and sore throat, proceeding as I 
believe from the violent exercise I underwent in coming from the Moose Creek 
home, when I rode the most rough and cruel-going mare that ever I was on 
before in all my life. She had neither gallop, canter nor trot but all was one 
incomprehensible mixture of paces combined together for the purpose of 
shaking the very entrails out of me, and severely did I feel the effects of her 
cursed jumble of gates. 

Friday [November] 10" Very unwell, can scarcely crawl about the house; the 
fever increased and my throat very bad. Parrenteau returned with horses. My 
neighbour gave a good dance at his house in honor of the Wedding of his eldest 
daughter to one of his men, but I could not attend. Men preparing to go out 
hunting; they all appear loath towards going in a direction to where they 
probably may fall in with any Indians, as we are now at variance with all the 
natives of the River, excepting the Strong Wood Crees and Mashquegon 
Assineboines. 
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Saturday [November] 11" I sent off a strong party hunting on the South side 
in search of Buffalo others employed making sleds and, snow shoes. 

Sunday [November] 12" Early this morning ten young men of the Blackfeet 
Tribe came in for Tobacco for a band that were to arrive today; sent them, as 
usual, to each principal man Six Inches. At 12 Oclock they arrived and pitched 
their tents near our Fort, each party near the gates of their own trader where 
they are accustomed to trade. We now are no more plagued in crossing them 
which is a most tedious job in the Summer season. Gave them Liquor as usual: 
each principal man one pint of Indian Rum, and they began to drink, but very 
quiet. 

Monday [November] 13'" The Blackfeet traded early this morning, and set off. 

Tuesday [November] 14" This morning an alarm was given, the plains below 
on the South side was discovered to be covered (as we supposed) by horsemen. 
The Hills were covered in every direction. This being exactly in the direction we 
always expected the natives would come upon us from below gave us every 
reason to suppose it was them, and serious thoughts were entertained for 
defending ourselves; however, upon a more minute examination, we discovered 
the party to consist of a numerous herd of Red Deer, which at that distance had 
really the appearance of men on horseback. This was not the first time I have 
been deceived by a herd of Red Deer. Some of our people went out after them 
and killed two very fat Does. 

Wednesday [November] 15"" Blusterous, cold and snowy. Wind North East and 
snow drift. Two Sarsees arrived for Tobacco; they brought Seven Beaver Skins. 

Thursday [November] 16" Sarsees off, Clear and cold. Dumene went for the 
Red Deer with horse sleds. 

Friday [November] 17' Clear and Cold. Men killed a Bull opposite the Fort 
on the south side of the River. He was very fat, which they kept for their Dogs 
to eat. 

Saturday [November] 18'" My men return from hunting, and bring four Cow 
Buffalo and four Bulls. They had been under the necessity of making travilles 
for their horses, as the frozen meat injured their horses’ backs very much. This 
is the last trip we now shall make on horseback this season, as there is now a 
sufficency of snow to go with Sleds, and a horse will haul home one and a half 
Cows on a Sled, whereas he will bring but only half an animal on his back. 
Today my Horse Keeper came home en baggage, as there was now a sufficency 
of Snow to prevent the horses from wandering too far away. They are all in a 
body at the Moose Creek. 

Sunday [November] 19'" Clear and Cold. Parrenteau went for his horses to 
decamp. 

Monday [November] 20" I sent off Parrenteau to Tents in the plains to hunt 
Buffalo on the South side, and Crevier and Perrin to haul the meat in, and put 
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it upon a stage and take care of it until it should be brought home. This [is] 
called making their Quart de Lodge, and each man is obliged to put twenty 
Animals upon the stage, and haul nearly the same number in to the Fort. I sent 
F V arrangements of men for the Winter &c. Each man must also raise Buffalo 
hides sufficient to make 20 Pemmican Bags, for which purpose their woman 
generally go with them to make their Quart de Lodge where they have the 
advantage of getting the Tallow and other offals of the Buffalo, which are of 
great service to them in their ménage. 

Tuesday [November] 21° Parruzzian arrived with a Cow and a half from 
Deschamp. Buffalo are there in abundance and apparently coming up towards 
us. A Cree arrived from Lac du Bauleau; brings no particular news. He comes 
for Tobacco and Ammunition on Debt, which I gave him. 

Wednesday [November] 22° Excessive Cold and Blusterous Wind Easterly. I 
sent off fifteen men well armed for the South Branch to bring up a Canotée of 
Goods which I had left there last Fall, having been brought in as far as 
Cumberland House, by the English River Brigade, and the South Branch men 
had made a second trip down to the Cumberland House in the Fall to bring up 
those Pieces. My people all appeared loath and unwilling to go down as they 
apprehend great danger from the natives, however necessity obliged me to send 
them. The Cree set off also, but we gave him to understand our people were 
only going for meat. Arrived nine young men Blackfeet for Tobacco, belonging 
to the Cold Band. My men employed taking the Coals out of the kiln for the use 
of the Blacksmith. The wood we made use of for this purpose is Birch which 
produces good strong Coal. 

Thursday [November] 23° Blackfeet off with Tobacco; they had stopped four 
nights. 

Friday [November] 24'" I sent two men with horse sleds to Deschamps for 
meat, and Perrin arrived from Parrenteau’s Tent with four Cow Buffalo. Fine 
Weather. 

Saturday [November] 25"" Perrin and others off for meat. Kapepoonaway, a 
Cree, arrived from Egg Lake, for people to go for their Furs, having already 
killed to the account of their Debts. Fine weather. 

Sunday [November] 26" A Band of Blackfeet arrived loaded with only fresh 
Buffalo meat. They inform us of a quarrel having happened between the 
Painted Feathers’ Band and Cold Band, caused by a woman that had been 
debauched from the latter band, and the young men belonging to the former 
went for her, when a dispute arose, and four of the party were wounded and 
the woman received a shot in her leg. This affair has caused all the Cold Band 
to separate from the others, and are now gone up to Fort Augustus to trade, 
and we shall see no more of them this Winter. My men returned with meat. 
Buffalo in abundance about half a day’s journey from the Fort. 
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Monday [November] 27" I sent the Crees off, telling them we would send to 
their Tents when they might have collected more Furs. A party of my men went 
off for Meat, and another party returned loaded. 

Tuesday [November] 28" Blackfeet off. My Neighbour sent fifteen Horse 
Sleds along with them to their Pounds for fresh Meat at Montagne du Milieu. 
Two men arrived from Fort Augustus, Durand and Fentoine; they came for a 
supply of Goods, were six days on their journey down, and bring us bad news 
regarding the behaviour of the Slave Indians above, who threaten to destroy our 
Establishment there, and had acted in a very hostile manner towards our people. 
Two Freemen arrived from Cold Lake, which lays on the north side of the 
Beaver River. They brought a few Furs, and some excellent large Trout in which 
the Lake abounds. I weighed one which was 35," and of an excellent taste and 
flavour equally as good as any I have seen in Lake Superior. 

Wednesday [November] 29"" This morning six young men, Blackfeet, arrived 
for Tobacco, for a Band that were coming in to trade. I gave them [some] as 
usual, and sent them off. A party of men returned with Meat from the two 
hunters’ Tents [of] Perrenteau and Deschamp, and others set off. 

Thursday [November] 30" The Blackfeet arrived and began to drink. The 
Freemen set off on their return to Cold Lake. A Cree arrived from the Deer Hill 
with some Skins. I settled with him and sent him away instantly on his return, 
on account of the Blackfeet who looked upon him with a ghastly grin, and I 
believe would have murdered him had not I taken particular care of him and 
to thank me for my kindness towards him he stole two horses from one of my 
men on setting off. What ungrateful villains those Indians are. 

Friday December 1“ Denard [Dunord] and Fantiene [Fontaine] set off with 
three Kegs of High Wines for Fort Augustus. A Band of Assineboines arrived, 
of the Gens du Bois Fort, but they bring but little. Men came in with meat. 
Another Band of Blackfeet arrived, and camped near our Fort. A party of men 
[sent] off for Meat. 

Saturday [December] 2“ Light Snow. I gave the Blackfeet prime Liquor and 
they began to drink. Crevier finished his Quart and returned home. 

Sunday [December] 3° Dumont finished his Quart also, and came home in 
company with Deschamp and Son loaded with Meat. Parrenteau also came in 
with a load of Buffalo Meat. 

Buffalo in great abundance. Blackfeet and Assineboines traded and set off. 

Monday [December] 4° My hunters returned, and other men of the Fort 
drinking and rioting since yesterday, and make by far more noise and cause 
more trouble than a Band of a hundred Blackfeet. Clear and Cold. Blackfeet all 
away. 

Tuesday [December] 5" Blusterous and Cold. Parrenteau off with Croite and 
Perizzian to make their Quart de Lodge, others could not find their horses. 
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Wednesday [December] 6" Deschamp and Sons off with Le Puire to make his 
Quart de Lodge, and others off for meat that was on the Stage. 

Thursday [December] 7'" Red Eagle and another Cree arrived with their Furs 
and paid their Debts. They came from Egg Lake and bring a good hunt. They 
tell me they believe our horses are all stolen in a body from us at Moose Creek, 
having seen a large road going down to the River &c coming from within. 

Friday [December] 8" Equipt the Crees, gave them Liquor, and sent them off, 
and also two men to ascertain whether our horses were stolen. Men arrived with 
Meat. 

Saturday [December] g"" The two men returned. The Horses were all safe, the 
cold weather having obliged them to leave the Barren Hills and retire into the 
Bottom along the River under shelter of the Banks, and having all passed by the 
same track, caused the Indians to suppose them stolen. Men arrived with Meat, 
and others off for more. 

Sunday [December] 10'" Men again off for meat. A Band of Assineboines, 
Gens du Bois Fort, arrived to Trade; they bring only pounded Meat and Grease. 

Monday [December] 11" A Band of Blackfeet arrived and traded. We gave 
neither them nor the Assineboines any Liquor as their Trade was too trifling. 

Tuesday [December] 12" Blackfeet and Assineboines off very early. Men 
hauling in firewood for themselves; as for me, I put a man early in the Fall to 
cut what firewood I may require for my four Chimnies and another to haul it 
in. The wood is here at such a distance from the Fort, that it is hard labour for 
those two men to supply me. 

Wednesday [December] 13'" Francois Deschamp came in for men to go for 
meat. Buffalo in great abundance. I gave him a horse. During my absence above, 
this man was so unfortunate as to have all his horses stolen from him by the 
Crees. 

Thursday [December] 14'" Men off for meat. Two Crees arrived from Goose 
Lake who came for people to go for their Furs, but they have yet too few to send 
for. 

Friday [December] 15" I sent the Crees off. A band of Sarsees arrived who 
bring provisions and a few Beaver Skins to Trade. I gave them some Liquor. I 
find them a troublesome set of Indians, perpetually asking for Liquor and other 
things gratis. One of them during the Night threatened to stab M' Small, and I 
believe would have attempted it, if he could have got a knife. Those Indians 
formerly used to kill a great quantity of Beaver and were treated accordingly, 
and much indulged by the traders. But of late years they hunt but very little, 
and still expect we will treat them in the same manner they formerly were 
without considering that they no more exert themselves in hunting. 

Saturday [December] 16" Sarsees set off. Men arrived with meat, and my men 
arrived from the South Branch with the goods all in good order. Poor fellows 
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have experienced much trouble during their journey. They fell in with a Band 
of Crees near Birch Lake, where we were received like Dogs, however they got 
an Indian to Guide to the South Branch. They had four Bands of Crees to 
avoid. They kept along the Strong Woods and after much trouble and anxiety 
reached the Forks. But to return with the property was the most difficult task, 
as the natives in general appeared bent upon mischief, and to have fallen into 
any of their Camps with the property would have been certain pillage and death; 
however, the guide they had engaged proved an honest fellow, and spared no 
pains to avoid all the different bands coming up. Even the one he belonged to 
himself he would not allow our people to pass near, but made them take a long 
circuit, and saw them out of all danger before he left them. Buffalo are in 
abundance below, and all in motion coming up, this day. Desnoyer arrived with 
his Fall hunt, brings fifty Skins. Crees and Assineboines are more numerous 
below this year than usual; large Camps of these people having come from the 
Swan and Assineboine Rivers, and are most notorious villains, and prone to all 
kinds of mischief. 

Sunday [December] 17" A Band of Blackfeet arrived, and drinking very 
peaceably. A band of young men Blackfeet arrived for Tobacco. 

Monday [December] 18" Blackfeet arrived and traded. They bring nothing 
but fresh and dried Provisions, Tongues and Ridge Bones in abundance. My 
men all out searching for their horses. I set my Black Smith and Cooper at work, 
the one repairing Axes, and the other making small kegs, for the Trade with the 
Indians as almost every Blackfoot that comes in must trade and take away a 
small Keg of Liquor from one to ten Quarts. Fine mild Weather. 

Tuesday [December] 19" Blackfeet set off, and others arrived, and Traded 
this evening. | 

Wednesday [December] 20" The Blackfeet having repeatedly sent for my 
neighbour and me to go to their Camp which was near hand and see the Buffalo 
enter the Pound. The Painted Feather’s Brother, now being come here for that 
purpose, we determined upon accompanying him, and as we were given to 
understand that there was a vast quantity of Buffalo meat already laid upon a 
stage for us, we took each a dozen men with Horse sleds along with us, to bring 
home meat. We set off at Sunrise, on horse Sleds, and after a pleasant ride, 
arrived at 12 Oclock, at the Blackfeet Tent, which was situated at the Elbow of 
the Vermilion River. Here we were received by the Painted Feather and some 
other principal men who informed us the young men were all out for Buffalo, 
but the Wind was in a bad direction and they were doubtful of their entering so 
large as it came from that direction. They had prepared a large Tent for M' H 
[amel] and myself, and our men were dispersed into different Tents. They were 
very civil and kind to_us, but like all other Indian Tribes, their principal object 
was to get what they could from us, and once they perceive there is nothing 
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more which they can expect to get for asking or otherwise, they then become 
careless about us. In this Camp we found three tents of Assineboines that had 
committed murder lately among their own people and had now taken refuge 
among the Blackfeet. We were invited into several Tents to Eat. Our men were 
in their glory, as the Indians were very officious in giving plenty to eat, and 
offering their Wives to sleep with them, upon easy terms. 

Thursday [December] 21" Thick foggy weather. Another party of young men 
set off endeavour to bring the Buffalo, but the Weather continued unfavourable 
the whole day, and the Fog did not clear away until towards evening, and the 
Wind still in a contrary direction. A principal chief of a neighbouring Pound 
hearing we were here came to invite us to his Camp, where he says the Buffalo 
are more numerous, but the Old Painted Feather would not consent to our 
going there as he always was in hopes the young men would soon arive with a 
herd of Buffalo. The day however passed away, and no Buffalo came, and we 
had only the satisfaction of looking at the mangled carcases of which lay strewed 
about in the Pound. The Bulls were mostly all entire, and none but good Cows 
were cut up. The stench arising from this enclosure was very great, although at 
this season of the year the weather was mild. 

Friday [December] 22° Early we were called up to see the Buffalo. We instantly 
were all upon the lookout hill from whence we saw plenty indeed, but the wind 
was still unfavourable, and every herd that was brought near the ranks and within 
scent of the smoke of the Tents would instantly strike off in a wrong direction. 
We could plainly see the young men driving up whole herds, and coming from 
different directions with them, until they came within reach of the smoke, when 
all would disperse. We remained here until 12 Oclock when I lost all patience, and 
came away very much disappointed in not having seen them enter the Pound. 
The Indians however were desirous of our remaining sometime longer, as they 
were certain of getting at least one herd in before dark but I would not listen to 
them anymore, and we all came away together, and after a most pleasant ride 
arrived home at 4 oclock, having run several races on the Road. 

Saturday [December] 23" A Band of Blackfeet arrived from the Camp where 
I had been and brought a quantity of very fat Buffalo Meat. They informed me 
that we scarcely had left the Camp, when a large herd of Buffalo were brought. 
They called to us but we did not hear, and indeed we were too busily employed 
running races. 

Sunday [December] 24 


‘" This morning young men arrived from their different 


Camps for me to go and see the Buffalo enter the Pounds, but I was tired of 
them. However they informed me of their having plenty of good meat, cut up 
and laid upon a stage for me. I sent off twenty Horse Sleds to the Black Bears’ 
Camp, for thirty Cow Buffalo. Sent Carriere and Durand to make their Quart 
de Lodge at Parrenteau’s. 
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Monday [December] 25" Blackfeet went off. Men for horses to Moose Creek. 


Duboye arrived with Musk Rats. Lussin and Le Puirie finished their Quart de 
Lodge at Deachamps, and returned home with the meat. A Camp of three tents 
of Crees belonging to my neighbour passed down on their way to the Crees’ 
Pounds below having starved in the Strong Wood. A dance at the Hudson Bay 
Flouse.” 

Tuesday [December] 26" A band of Blackfeet arrived to trade. Men came in 
with Meat, and others returned with horses from Moose Creek. 

Wednesday [December] 27" Blackfeet off, and others arrived. Thirty principal 
men came in to me, drinking with great bustle all day, there being about one 
hundred men here at present. My people arrived from the Blackfeet Camp and 
bring only twenty Cows; they could have brought more but they say the meat 
was too lean. I paid the Black Bear two pints of Blkft Liquor for each Cow, with 
which he was highly pleased. At the Camp where my people had been they saw 
the body of an Assineboine Chief that had been murdered there about a 
fortnight ago by these Blackfeet while he was on an embassy to make peace. We 
had already heard something of this black business but Painted Feathers had 
always given us to understand that it was the Cold Band that murdered the 
Assineboine. 

Thursday [December] 28" Blackfeet busily employed trading all day until the 
afternoon, when five young Assineboines arrived for Tobacco for a large Band 
of the Gens du Bois Fort that were near hand coming in. We gave them Tobacco 
and desired them not to arrive until tomorrow morning. In the meantime we 
finished trading with the Blackfeet, who were now in such a hurry to trade that 
we had not trouble with them, but tossed in their things Pell Mell. I paid them, 
and without giving them time to beg as they usually do, after the trade is over, 
I hurried them away, telling them all the Assineboines of the Plains were upon 
their heels. It was late in the evening and some of them were still going off. We 
got the ground clear and shut the Gates. Arrived Bellegard and Le Tache Noire 
from Beaver River for people to go for their Furs; they had made but 
indifferent hunts. 

Friday [December] 29" Men off for meat. Assineboines arrived, twenty 
principal men. I gave them Liquor; drinking all night very peaceable. Three 
Crees arrived from the Horse Hills below. 

Saturday [December] 30" Assineboines traded. They bring a great quantity of 
Beat Meat and grease, and of a much superior quality to that of the Slave 
Indians. Young men of the Blackfeet arrived for Tobacco, for a large Band that 


75 Henry spends Christmas Day without celebration; the Bay traders mark the occasion 
with a dance. 
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were near hand. This news put the Assineboines in a state of alarm, and they 
decamped during the night in a very expeditious manner. 

Sunday [December] 31“ Not an Assineboine was to be seen this morning. The 
Blackfeet arrived early, traded and went off directly. A Band of Sarsees arrived 
and traded. Dubois and Coté arrived from Fort Augustus, and bring us bad 
news concerning the behaviour of the Slave Indians at that place. They behaved 
most rascally at the Fort and threatened an attack. But seeing our people so well 
prepared to defend themselves kept them in awe. But they happened to meet 
two of our men in the Plains, Dunard and Ritchatte. They pillaged them and 
probably would have murdered them had not a principal Chief interfered and 
saved their lives. The Cold Band and Blood Indians appear the most maliciously 
inclined towards us. All this proceeds from the sudden change the HBC® have 
made in their trade in this River, and not taking Wolves as usual, which has 
exasperated those Savage brutes to the last degree. This afternoon all my men 
returned with Meat, and my hunters also accompanied them. They brought in 
the remainder of 300 Buffalo, which I have received in this Fort since the arrival 
of the Canoes in September 13" This trip of today they brought in thirty six 
Cows exclusive of their own offals &c. The Sarsees were drinking all night and 
very troublesome. One of them climbed over the Stockades, when I could not 
avoid using him ill. 

January 1* Monday, 1810. I sent the Sarsees off after having had much 
trouble with them. My neighbour very imprudently had detained a few of his 
particular friends among the Blackfeet to remain at his house for the day. They 
caused us much trouble. This afternoon a Cree from the Strong Woods arrived. 
I gave a Dance, and all hands were invited; my neighbour and Family also. 

Tuesday [January] 2° My men all drinking, carousing and more troublesome 
than thrice their number of Slave Indians. One of my Hens now began to lay. 
I got an Egg this morning for the first time. 

Wednesday [January] 3° Men and Women now drinking all pell mell. H.B. 
men set off, to cut Stockades &c at Frog Creek. 

Thursday [January] 4"" Early Dubois and Cate [were] off [with] 4 Kegs of High 
Wines for Fort Augustus. I sent a party en derouine with Bellegard &c. five men 
and Montour sent Hunters off and Martelle, Clement and Langoedoe to make 
their Quart du Lodge. I got Fort, yard &c well cleared out and every thing in 
order as before the Boisson. 

Friday [January] 5"" Light Snow. I set two men to saw Planks, for Gates, and 
two others making Chairs. Others [sent] for meat. A Bull passed near the Fort, 
was pursued and killed. 

Saturday [January] 6" Dubaye and Desnoyer off. Deschamp came in on horse 
back. This evening two Crees arrived from the Strong Woods, for people to go 
for their Furs as they had the amount of their Debts. 
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Sunday [January] 7" Blusterous day. Young men, Assineboines, came in for 
Tobacco. Another Bull was shot near the Fort. 

Monday [January] 8" Early this morning a small Band of Blackfeet arrived, 
but on being informed that the Assineboine were expected in today they traded 
and I sent them off instantly. At 2 Oclock the Assineboines arrived: 35, men of 
the Gens de Pied Tribe, a most notorious set of horse thieves. I had a long 
conversation with them on that subject but like all their Countrymen it was never 
any of them present that ever stole horses. Old Tabean, Le Boeuf Blanc and 
Tourbillion were also along with them. I gve them some Liquor and they 
continued drinking all night. The two Crees much inclined to be troublesome. 

Tuesday [January] 9" Assineboines traded. They brought me vast quantities 
of pounded meat and Grease, but nothing else. Two men returned from derouzne 
well loaded with Furs. I had the curiosity to count the Assineboine Dog Travilles 
and found no less than 230 at my house, and ten Horse. 

Wednesday [January] 10" Assineboines set off. Two Freemen arrived, Plante 
and Leonaix. M’ Small off en derouine to Indian Tents, and Cerdinsatee off with 
four men to Cold Lake for Trout and Furs. Men arrived with meat. A small 
Band of Blackfeet arrived, and soon after another Band of Assineboines from 
Gens du Bois Fort. 

Thursday [January] 11" Traded with the Assineboines, and Blackfeet and sent 
them away. I am very much troubled by my smoky Chimnies, and the constant 
great fires we are obliged to make day and night has burnt all the canouilles and 
Cross sticks, and the chimney being thin, the mud itself took fire and continued 
burning which gave us a most disagreeable piece of work to lay a new coat over 
the whole, by the assistance of a range of Plank to prevent the mud from falling 
down. Paumteau came in for men to make Quart de Lodge; he killed 14 Cows 
yesterday. He says Buffalo are in abundance and entirely regulate their 
movements by the Wind, morning always against the Wind as generally is the 
case, as this season of the year. Men seeking for their horses. 

Friday [January] 12'" Freemen set off on their return to their Tents. 
Parrenteau [went] off with a man to make his Quart de Lodge. We this afternoon 
got clear of a few straggling Blackfeet that had remained here with a view of 
stealing away a Slave Girl that one of my freemen had purchased from them a 
few days ago, but they were disappointed. 

Saturday [January] 13" Pechette off and make his Quart de Lodge at Deschamps 
Tent, and Clement and Langnedoe to finish theirs at Pounteou. M’ Small 
returned from derouine in company with the H.B. People. Benjamin Brevece. 

Sunday [January] 14" Little Bear, Blackfoot, sent off from the H.B. House. 
My neighbour is perpetually allowing some of those fellows to be hanging about 
his house which gives us trouble when other Tribes arrive &c. Today we had 
Rain which continued for four hours. Strong Wind. 
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Monday [January] 15" Montour and Ottowa arrived from derouine near Green 
Lake. Men arrived with Meat. Others [were] out in search of proper wood to 
build Boats, but could find no good Pine near hand. 

Tuesday [January] 16" Cardinalle and others returned from Cold Lake with 
trout and some furs. Men off for Meat. 

Wednesday [January] 17" Had stores put in order, arranged meat store &c. 
Men arrived with meat; Buffalo plenty. 

Thursday [January] 18" Men searching for their Horses. H.B. hunter camped 
at this Fort. They have now finished their winter Stock. 

Friday [January] 19'" Men off for meat. Martin and son arrived from Cold 
Lake, comes for a supply of Provisions, as he 1s starving. 

Saturday [January] 20" Martin and Son off with Sleds, Dogs, and Provisions 
to meet his family. Missistecoine, a Cree, arrived with his family from the Strong 
Wood on his way to the Cree Camps below. This is the first of my Crees that 
have come out of the Woods this Season, and once they take the route for the 
[buffalo] Pounds below we expect no more Fur from them for this season, as 
they idle, playing and eating Buffalo. 

Sunday [January] 21“ H.B. hunter decamped below. Martin and Family 
arrived, a most miserable set of objects, destitute of everything. I gave him a 
place in the yard to erect his Tent. Men arrived with Sixty Cows. 

Monday [January] 22° Le Certe and Dubois arrived from Fort Augustus, and 
bring us nothing but bad news concerning the hostile intentions of the Slave 
Indians in that quarter, who daily threaten an attack upon us. I set a party of 
men putting ice into my Ice House for the purpose of preserving meat this 
Spring and Summer. 

Tuesday [January] 23° Two men and an Indian arrived from Ile a la Crosse 
with letters from that quarter, and were fourteen days on their journey. [We] 
heard the news of the death of two of our men at that place, Forcier and 
Gallipot. Deschamp and Son finished hunting Buffalo, having now nearly a 
sufficient stock. I set a man carting water to throw upon the ice, having laid it 
in four feet thick, and one foot of old ice that was remaining from last year. 
A Band of Crees arrived from their pound at the 


th 


Wednesday [January] 24 
Horse Hills, and came to trade Provisions, these poor miserable wretches. I got 
only one Beaver skin from them, principal men: Setting Badger Old Bertrand, 
Lac a touh Mettre &c. Two Crees arrived from Beaver River, for people to go 
for their furs, but as they had not the amount of their debts I would not send 
a present. [They] had stoped four nights. 

Thursday [January] 25" Sent off four men for Fort Augustus with eight Pieces 
of High Wines and Tobacco. Traded with the Crees and sent them off. Men 
finished carting water, having been employed three days at that job. 

Friday [January] 27" This morning we perceived a large track of horses 
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having crossed the River, about a mile below the Fort, coming from the North, 
and ascending the Banks on the South Side, and then taking a South East 
direction. Sent off men instantly for to examine the track, and on their return 
they informed us of thirty seven horses being stolen, belonging to the People of 
my Fort. The thieves seemed to consist of five men. From some articles, which 
the men brought in and which must have belonged to them we are given to 
suppose it must be Crees. This seems now to be the beginning of their long 
premeditated plan of depriving us of all our horses, and which has been in 
circulation since the Fall, but we had always been given to understand that it 
would not take place until they were off the Ground, so that they are now come 
upon us unawares. Men arrived with Meat. All are now anxious about their 
horses. 

Sunday [January] 28"" Men off for meat, and others out ascertain what horses 
have been stolen. Sent off Dazé &c with the Old Indian, on their return to Ile 
a la Cross with Letters. 

Monday [January] 29"". Men searching for their horses again. Water overflows 
daily at the mouth of Vermilion Creek and spreads over the ice on the 
Saskatcheoine. 

Tuesday [January] 30". Deschamps and Family arrived at the Fort en baggage. 

Wednesday [January] 31". I sent off Cardinal with three men to Goose Lake 
for Canoe Bark, that had been raised there last Summer. They go with Wood 
Sleds, two horses each. Men off for Meat. I sent off four men, Guillion, Dumont, 
Crevier and Pivain, up to Fort George to saw and prepare Wood for building 
four Batteaux, to take down our Pemmican to the Cumberland House. We have 
no wood nearer hand than Fort George, that is fit for that purpose. 

Thursday February 1“. This morning found three Horses were stolen 
belonging to one of my neighbours. Hunters who were tented at the Fort laid 
Meat in my Ice House: 550 Thighs and 380 Shoulders. Men arrived with meat. 
A Saulteaux arrived with his Wife from the South Branch, on his way to join his 
Beau frére J[aco]. Ffinlay]. at the Rocky Mountain.” But those present 
troublesome times will cause him to remain here at least for some time. 

Friday [February] 2°. A tent of Crees arrived from the Wood on their way to 
the Cree pounds below. They paid their debts, traded and [I] gave them Liquor. 
Drinking all night. I sent Thyfoutt and Le Deaucun to finish their Quart de Lodge 
at Parrenteau Tent and Gognion also these bring the last Quart to make. An 
Indian arrived from Goose Lake for people to go for their furs. 

Saturday [February] 3°. Martelle off with horses to Dog Rump Creek. Indians 
still drinking, and trading for Liquor. Men off for Meat. 


add 
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Sunday [February] 4". Women of the Fort all busily employed stretching 
Buffalo hides to make Pemmican Bags and Pack Cords. Fine day. 

Monday [February] 5'" Montour &c off en derouine to Goose Lake &c. Men 
arrived with Canoe Bark and had experienced much trouble in taking the heavy 
Wood Sleds; however the Bark was in good order. The Crees decamped for the 
Horse Hills below. 

Tuesday [February] 6 This morning we found that five Horses more were 
stolen. A Small Band of Assineboines arrived from Star River and Petet 
Babbilliard. The old man warned us to be upon our guard, that the Indians 
below were in general badly inclined towards us, and fully determined to do us 
mischief, if they could find an opportunity. Sent the remainder of our horses up 
to Dog Rump Creek. 

Wednesday [February] 7" Assineboines traded, and set off. At 3 Oclock M' 
Hughes arrived from Fort Augustus, and brings the Packet from Athabasca and 
Slave Lake; no extraordinary news. The Slave Indians have not been in above. 

Thursday [February] 8" I was employed in writing all day. Letters &c to the 
Eastward. 

Friday [February] 10" Men finished hauling home Meat, and Parrenteau came 
home. This morning my people discovered a large track crossing the River 
below, of a party of men on foot which they followed, and found that thirty two 
Horses had been stolen during the night, to the North of the Fort. The Thieves 
had taken their course immediately below, and Martelle who I had sent off 
before day in search of Kapepoonoway, a Cree, below the Grasse Butes, got a 
glimpse of the thieves as they were going off full gallop but supposed them to 
be the Indians he was in search of, and drove on after them, but finding he 
gained but little upon them, he fired a Shot to bring them to, which caused the 
thieves to look back, and perceived a person in pursuit of them, they redoubled 
their pace, which Martelle observing, he thought rather strange, and began to 
examine the track, and soon discovered it was a party of Horse thieves, which 
instantly put him in a fright and he returned home at full speed and was the 
first to give the information. This evening we had a dance at my house (in spite 
of Horse thieves and other bad news.) Montour declined going down to the 
South Branch. 

Sunday [February] 11" Men searching for their Horses. Le Puire and Croite 
are the greatest sufferers in this affair. Arrived two Crees from Mistaubois for 
people to go for their Furs, at the Moose Hills. 

Monday [February] 12"" Tent of the North West Winter packet to the South 
Branch by a Saulteaux and Ottawa, they are to go along the Strong Wood, and 
avoid seeing any Indians whatever. There were only two men in the Fort that 
would undertake this dangerous Journey. This evening we had a dance at my 
neighbour’s House. 
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Tuesday [February] 13" I sent Cardinalle and two men off for Ie a la Crosse 
with Letters for the English River department, and at the same time for some 
Powder and Balls, if any could be spared. I sent Jerome off en derouine to 
Mistanbois. M' Hughes and myself determined upon abandoning both Fort 
Vermilion and Fort Augustus, and building at Terre Blanche [mouth of White 
Earth River]. The latter, being a more central place, would answer nearly the 
same purpose as the two present Establishments, and save us the expences of 
one of them, while at the same time it will draw all the different tribes of the 
Slave Indians to trade at one place, where we can at all times be more able to 
defend ourselves from their insults, and save many useless expences. We can 
occasionally make outposts above for the Swampy Ground Assineboines and 
some Crees. Probably Buffalo Dung lake might answer for our Fort Vermilion 
Strong Wood Crees; for as many of them as were not willing to go above can be 
fitted out from Big Fish Lake or its environs, and not allowed to come to Terre 
Blanche. As for the Plains Crees below, we wish to have nothing to do with them 
here; they can always go below, or if they appear inclined to hunt our 
Establishment at the Montée (where we propose building this Summer) can send 
a small outpost for them somewhere about Birch Lake. By this means we hope 
to divide the Slave Indians from the Crees, which if it succeeds, may save us a 
great deal of trouble and anxiety. Many other reasons could be given in favour 
of this arrangement, too tedious to detail. 

Wednesday [February] 14" Early I set off accompanied by my neighbour and 
M’ Hughes and his party to go up as far as Terre Blanche to examine the 
ground, although I must confess it is a very improper season for the year to 
choose a spot for building. At 3 Oclock we arrived at the tent where I had a 
party sawing Boards and Planks for building Boats. We had a very pleasant ride, 
having come thus far with Horse Sleds. 

Thursday [February] 15'" Early we set off with our Dog Sleds. At 10 Oclock 
we passed the Indian House, where we stopped to Breakfast, and then 
proceeded on. Saw a Moose Deer on the South Side, and at 4 Oclock camped at 
the eastern end of the flat bottom of Egg Lake. We put up this early to wait for 
my neighbour, who did not arrive until it was perfectly dark. We passed but one 
Island today, since leaving the Old Island House, which lays in a bend on the 
South side of the River, above and below which we found a long succession of 
rough Ice, owing as I presume to the rapidity of the Current. 

Friday [February] 16" At 3 Oclock we were on our march, passed the long flat 
bottom, and then an Island on the North Side, saw many vestages of Buffalo 
that has crossed the River, and soon after passed another Island laying in a bend 
on the South side, where we passed the entrance of the Riviére des Cate, and 
stopped to Breakfast at the Rapid Croche, where we again found a quantity of 
ice which appears to be thrown up by the current. Set off and passed two more 
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Islands, when at 3 Oclock we arrived at the entrance of Riviére Terre Blanche, 
where we camped in a pine Hummock, on the edge of the River, where we 
spent the remainder of the Day and Evening in looking about for a convenient 
spot to build. We pitched upon a Place, but I did not like the situation, being too 
much confined and surrounded by a Swamp. Fire Wood also appears very 
scarce, but Pine for building is plenty, and may be the only inducement that may 
cause us to build upon this spot. The Saskatchewoine from Vermilion River to 
this place bears a different appearance to what it does below the view is more 
confined, and the Banks have a dreary look, mostly covered with Wood; the 
Channel appears free from Sand Banks and Willow Islands, but the bed of the 
River appears much encumbered by large Stones in many places, where the 
water must be shallow, excepting when the usual inundations take place on the 
melting of the snow on the Rocky Mountain which generally reaches this far 
about the month of June. 

Saturday [February] 17" At 2 Oclock we set off M' Hughes and his party for 
Fort Augustus, and my neighbour and my party on our return home. We had 
a most delightful hard beaten track on which our Dogs came on full speed. We 
saw a great number of Buffalo at Basfond de Lac des Oeufs on the North side 
of the River. Fine Pleasant day. At 2 Oclock we arrived at our Camp. Going here 
I stopped to wait for my neighbour who was far behind and had not been seen 
for some time. At sunset he arrived. 

Sunday [February] 18" At 3 Oclock we set out. Fine weather, and a good hard 
track. As morning approached the Cold increased, and at Sunrise it was very 
severe when we stopped at the Old Island House to take Breakfast. At 12 Oclock 
we arrived at my Boat builder’s Tent, where I waited the remainder of the day 
for the arrival of my neighbour. He had most wretched Dogs. I found here La 
Faux, a Cree, who had just killed two Fallow Deer, one of which was still 
tolerably fat. My four men here are busily employed sawing Boards and Planks 
and raising Ribs for the Boats. 

Monday [February] 19" 
at the Moose Creek but did not stop as they appeared to be on their way to the 


At Sunrise we set off. Saw a Camp of Indian Tents 


Fort, which was not in the least agreeable to me. At 12 Oclock we arrived home, 
and it was 3 Oclock before my Neighbour came in. 

Tuesday [February] 20" I put Jéréme and Rocque cutting out Pemmican 
Bags. A small Band of Assineboines arrived that are living with the Blackfeet — 
The Birch and his relations, who committed murder among their own people 
last Fall. This afternoon the Crees sent in for Tobacco. I sent them each six 
inches, and at 4 Oclock they arrived and camped — seven tents who came from 
the Strong Woods, Old Thunder and his relations. They have made a good 
hunt. I settled with them this Evening and gave them Rum. They informed us 
of a premeditated plan that was formed among the Indians in general below to 
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deprive us of all our horses and then to come to War upon the Fort. In the 
Spring they are to assemble somewhere about the Elbow and endeavour to 
destroy people passing down the River. Tobacco has been circulated all over the 
Country for this purpose, to collect the Crees and Assineboines all below, and 
at one particular point. 

Wednesday [February] 21“ The Assineboines traded and set off. Young 
Assineboines arrived from Gens du Bois Fort, and Gens de la Grande Riviére 
— the latter to steal Horses and the former sent by the Old Star to inform 
against them, but being discovered by the Birch, both parties ran off previous 
to our getting any satisfactory information concerning their errand. Heavy fall 
of Snow. I prevailed upon the Crees to decamp, as we daily expected a band of 
Blackfeet. I questioned Le Boeuf regarding the information we had received. He 
tells us the same story as the others, and says it was old Bertrand who sent them 
for Tobacco, telling them the Indians were all demanded below to join in a War 
party, but upon whom was not fully explained, some suppose it was upon the 
Whites, and others again suppose it is to go upon the Slave Indians. The whole 
seems to be a profound secret and has been expressly told the Crees to not 
divulge to any one of us, which tends to give this affair a mysterious cast. 

Thursday [February] 22° Storm continues. Parrenteau returned from putting 
Horses en cache at Fort de I’Isle. Messrs. Hallett and Longmore quarreled &c, 
when the latter attempted to stab the former with a Fork &c &c. 

Friday [February] 23° Clear and cold. The Crees had eight Horses stolen from 
them during the last night. They were taken within thirty paces of their tents. 
They dare not attempt to pursue the thieves, who they suppose are only six 
men, while they consist of a Camp of eighteen men all well armed; this is a 
convincing proof of the cowardice of those Crees. I sent off two men to cut 
Hoops for Liquour Kegs. 

Saturday [February] 24'" Crees troublesome for Liquor. I have much trouble 
to prevent them from going below to the Pounds, and wished them to return to 
the Strong Woods. I advanced them some Liquor and Ammunition on condition 
they would do so. They promised they would. We shot an old Cow Buffalo near 
the stockades; the cold blusterous weather had driven her below the banks to 
seek shelter. 

Sunday [February] 25" Crevier came in from above for a load of meat. The 
Crees decamped from above towards Grosses Buttes. The North Wind’s Son 
arrived [and] said that he was sent for Tobacco from Indians at Lac du Brochet. 
We suspect him to be a thief, but he stoutly denies it. I gave him a fathom of 
Tobacco for my Indians below, and sent him off. Horse thieves’ tracks seen now 
in almost every direction, all on Snow Shoes. But we suppose they are gone 
away, as we have now no horses near the Fort. All are at Island House. 

Monday [February] 26" A party of ten young men Blackfeet arrived for 
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Tobacco for a Band that were coming in. At 12 Oclock they began to arrive and 
camped — the Painted Feather band thirty three principal men — at my House. 
There are no young men with them, they have all been off to War since the 
middle of last month towards the Rocky Mountains in search of the Snake 
Indians, and are now soon expected to return. Gave them some Liquor and they 
began to drink. They were very peaceable and quiet during their Boisson, and 
informed us of a great deal of bad talk they had heard among the Assineboines 
concerning the Whites. They say that a few days ago they saw a party of Assine- 
boines consisting of thirty six men that had stolen a great number of Horses from 
above and were then on their way below. They say there was too many for them 
to count, and among them were seven very handsome Pied horses, and further 
that three days ago another band of Assineboines, Horse thieves, twenty six men 
all armed with Guns, had slept at their Tents on their way up to Fort Augustus 
to steal Horses, that during the night six of the Party stole twenty four Horses 
belonging to the Blackfeet and went off below. Two Assineboine accompanied four 
Blackfeet in pursuit of them, while the remaining eighteen Assineboines are gone 
up to Fort Augustus to steal as many horses as they can find. This evening late the 
four Blackfeet that had pursued the Horse thieves returned, not having been able 
to overtake them, and the two Assineboines that went with them appeared by their 
conduct to be much inclined to murder them, but they dare not attempt it. 

Tuesday [February] 27" Blackfeet traded, and another Band arrived, and 
began a drinking match, but all very peaceable. They declare vengeance upon 
the Assineboines and say they are real Dogs not fit to live. 

Wednesday [February] 28" Blackfeet trading. Two H.B. men arrived from 
Fort Augustus with news of their having lost 65 Horses stolen by the Assine- 
boines, and this evening arrived Cardinal, Martelle and Clément from Green 
Lake, not having had occasion to go to Ile a la Crosse, M' M‘Donald having 
forwarded to Green Lake all he could spare us, which was one Bag of Balls. My 
people had a narrow escape this morning of being murdered by a party of 
sixteen Thieves who met them at Plante’s River. They said they [the thieves] had 
been watching for several days near the Fort, and had been up as far as the 
Moose Creek, but could find no Horses. They say their errand was also to 
murder me, that they had watched for me two days near the Fort with a design 
to shoot me, as they absolutely wanted my Scalp. But that having been 
disappointed in both my Scalp and Horses, they must absolutely have Clément’s 
Scalp. Cardinal and Martelle they said they knew them and would do them no 
harm further than taking some trifling articles from them, such as their knives, 
Tobacco, Belts &c and two new Guns which belonged to me. Our people gave 
them to understand they were come from some Indians tents en derouine, having 
their Sleds loaded with Skins and Furs, which Cardinal got from the Freemen 
on the road. They said they would have taken the Furs, but they were too heavy 
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away on their backs. If they had been loaded with Dry Goods, we should have 
lost everything. Fortunately they did not see the Bag of Balls they laid under a 
bundle of Skins. Cardinal who at all times is a most loquacious person, was 
employed here to the utmost of his understanding, and by his fluency of speech, 
may be said to have obtained the life of Clément from those scoundrels, who 
were actually bent upon mischief so much that after they had told Cardinal that 
they might proceed on, and he had gone off only a few paces, they came up to 
him and offered to return the Guns, and other articles they had taken, if 
Cardinal would drive on ahead and leave Clément behind, that they absolutely 
wanted his scalp. Here Cardinal was put at his wit’s end. However he pulled out 
a Pistol he had concealed and gave it to one of the Crees who seemed to be the 
most interested for him, begging of this fellow to do him Charity, and allow his 
comrade to live also. This had the desired effect, and he instantly placed himself 
between our people and the Indians, and desired Cardinal to drive on and fear 
nothing that no one should hurt them. The party of thieves consisted of thirteen 
Crees and three Assineboines. They had cut the Cords or lashings of the sleds 
to see if it was really Furs my people had. They took their three pairs of Snow 
Shoes from them and gave them two stumps of old Guns in lieu of my two new 
ones, telling Cardinal at the same time that one of them was well loaded, and 
with a full design of shooting me, could they but have found an opportunity. 

Thursday March 1* This morning we held a council with the Blackfeet 
concerning our Horses &c. I offered them four Kegs of Indian Rum, and one 
Roll of Tobacco if they would go for them in a peaceable manner but they did 
not relish the proposal. However before they set off, they returned us some of 
the Tobacco, informing us that they had a plan of their own, which had been in 
agitation for some time past, of being fully revenged upon the Horse Thieves, 
for their daily thefts that as soon as the Snow was gone off the ground, and all 
their young returned from War, the Indians below would then feel the weight 
of their anger, for they had already heard of the War party that was forming 
against them, and were determined to be beforehand with their Enemies, for 
which purpose they had some time ago sent Tobacco about to invite all the other 
different tribes of the Slave Indians to assemble upon the Red Deer River, from 
whence they would all in a body proceed below and find out the Assineboines 
and Crees. If the latter were inclined to live in peace and return all their and 
our horses, very well; if otherwise, they would then act accordingly. At all events 
we might expect to see our Horses. This afternoon the remainder of the 
Blackfeet went off. I sent M' Small up to Fort George for to desire the men to 
prepare for the Terre Blanche. We had an alarm during the night supposed to 
be horse thieves lurking about the Fort, but we could not see them. 

Friday [March] 2°. Settled men for the Terre Blanche. Engaged Craite and Le 
Pereie and had some trouble with Martelle and others. M' Small returned. 
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Saturday [March] 3°. Sent off the men, and M' Small for the Terre Blanche, 
all loaded with fresh meat. H.B. men also off. At 4 Oclock the Saulteaux and 
Ottawa arrived from South Branch. They heard the same news in circulation 
there as we have here, and further the Crees threaten to destroy the Fort below 
also. My people avoided all the Cree Camps and performed their Journey always 
along the Strong Woods. 

Sunday [March] 4". Another party off for Terre Blanche with Horse Sleds 
loaded with Meat and Baggage. Crevier and Pirvier came home, having finished 
sawing the Wood for the four Batteaux. Le Faux [Fou?] also with them. 

Monday [March] 5". Crevier and Pirvier off to Terre Blanche, with their 
families to saw. They also take heavy loads of fresh meat, sent the fool [Le Fou?] 
along with them. Several of our women here are very ill with sore throats and 
bad colds. 

Tuesday [March] 6". I put tongues to thaw. I perused Gass’ Journal, Across the 
Rocky Mountains.”” 

Wednesday [March] 7". Crees arrived from the Strong Wood. Blacksmith 
began to make nails for the Boats. Old Thunder &c decamped below in spite of 
all our remonstrances. 

Thursday [March] 8". Parrenteau returned from looking after the horses 
above. Desnoyer arrived with his family. I engaged him for the Summer to work 
at Terre Blanche. Beauregard arrived from Cold Lake. He brings a few furs. 

Friday [March] 9". Desnoyer set off. Blusterous weather. 

Saturday [March] 10". M" Small, Cardinal and Rocque returned from Terre 
Blanche and three men arrived from Fort Augustus at which place our people 
had fought a running battle with the band of Assineboines Horse Thieves, at the 
Cross woods, in which one of our horses was wounded in the thigh by a ball, and 
the Thieves escaped with a good fright, and no horses. Beauregard set off; he 
stole a Blanket 2'/2 feet square from me, on setting off. 

Sunday [March] 11". Three Freemen arrived from below. Bellegarde, 
Petnende and Plente came for supplies for the Summer. A Cree, La Chenille, 
arrived, from below who confirms the intelligence we had received already, 
concerning the malicious intentions of the Indians towards us. 


77 Sergeant Patrick Gass, one of the Lewis and Clark party, wrote an expedition account, 
A Journal of the Voyages and Travels of a Corps of Discovery, under Command of Capt. Lewis and 
Captain Clark of the Army of the United States ... during the Years 1804, 1805 and 1806 
(Pittsburg: Zodak Cramer, for David McKeeham, publisher and proprietor, 1807). The 
work was reprinted in 1808, 1810, 1811 and 1812. The volume contained a report of the 
most interesting transactions of the expedition, a description of the continental interior and 
Pacific slope, and an account of inhabitants, soil, climate curiosities, and vegetable and 
animal productions. On whether or not David Thompson had a copy of his own, or used 
or borrowed Henry’s copy at White Earth House, on the Saskatchewan, see White, ed., 
David Thompson’s Journals ..., p. 206 n. 94. 
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Monday [March] 12". Denomer and Sansregret arrived from the South 
Branch with a packet from the Eastward containing intelligence of the death of 
M® Aneas M‘Donell at Eagle Lake, who was murdered by one of the H.B. men. 
Those two men came up upon the River. They saw the camp of vagabonds Crees 
at the Elbow, but avoided seeing them by passing during the night, and making 
a circuit. We now understand that all our horses from Fort Vermilion have been 
stolen by this very camp while they were tented at Lac de la Graine Rouge and 
the Fort Augustus horses have been stolen by the Assineboines at Bois de 
Orignal, where they are all now assembled and preparing for War. The Crees 
below threaten our people, and say they will destroy both Houses, that is, ours 
and the Hudson Bay Company’s. 

Tuesday [March] 13" Fort Augustus men set off with six pieces, and the 
Saulteaux and his wife along with them. The Freemen set off also. 

Wednesday [March] 14" Joseph Durand arrived from Terre Blanche. He 
brings six Large Axes that are broken; he came off yesterday morning. 

Thursday [March] 15'" Seven young men Crees arrived, from the Strong 
Wood, Chackawbays and others. They came for a supply of Tobacco and 
Ammunition &c. 

Friday [March] 16'" Denomer and Sansregret set off for the South Branch. 
Joseph Durand set off with Axes, but there had fallen such vast quantities of 
snow, that his dogs could not follow the old track. He came back. I settled with 
the Crees and equipt them for the Spring hunt. 

Saturday [March] 17. H.B. men off with ten Horse Sleds loaded with 
Baggage for the Terre Blanche. The Seven Crees set off for their Tents. J. 
Durand’s wife ill of an abortion, a girl. Francis Deschamps Jun" wife was 
delivered of a Boy, and an hour [later] she was running about the Fort. What 
a happy circumstance it is for those Indian women, that Childbirth has so little 
effect upon them. 

Sunday [March] 18'". Joseph Durand off with Axes, for Terre Blanche. Ottawa 
returned with a band of Horses from Fort de I’Isle. Terrible blusterous weather. 

Monday [March] 19". Cardinal and family off, to gather Gum above. I sent 
by him 100 shoulders of Buffalo to Terre Blanche. Panenteau off with a load of 
baggage for Terre Blanche, and F. Deschamp and family to remain there and 
work. Another snow storm now commenced afresh. 

Tuesday [March] 20". Terrible snow storm all day. 

Wednesday [March] 21“. Set the women at work cutting up the Back fat to 
have in readiness to melt, to make my Pemmican. 

Thursday [March] 22°. Women finished cutting up the Depouilles. 

Friday [March] 23°. Nothing extraordinary occurred, Weather cold and snow. 

Saturday [March] 24". Continual light snow, cold and cloudy. 

Sunday [March] 25"". According to our calculation this is Easter Sunday. 
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Weather clear and cold and not the least appearance of Spring. The snow is 
perfectly dry even upon the very tops of the Banks, where it lays in piles, and 
not a speck of ground is to be seen in any direction. All has still the appearance 
of the depth of Winter. 

Monday [March] 26". Nothing extraordinary. Cold dry weather. Hung up 
Tongues to dry. 

Tuesday [March] 27". Nothing extraordinary. Dubois began to cut log wood, 
for the Spring and Faille to haul it home. H.B. men returned from Terre 
Blanche bring news of the Indians being engaged to go to War &c &c. 

Wednesday [March] 28". Ottawa arrived having run a Stick in his foot, and 
which we cannot get out. Left his father at Bos se de L des owef [?] yesterday, 
horses knocked up, by the great quantity of Snow, it is now ten days. He is off 
for Terre Blanche, with fresh meat. 

Thursday [March] 29". Early M’ Small and Francois Deschamps Jun’ off for 
Terre Blanche, to order the men down to this place. Terrible blusterous 
weather. Snow and drift, and not the least appearance of Spring. 

Friday [March] 30'". The Red Eagle arrived, a Cree whom we have not seen 
since last December. He has passed the Winter alone, with only his wife and 
children, and has made an extraordinary good hunt. It isan uncommon circums- 
tance for a Cree to remain so long a time entirely alone in the Strong Woods. 

Saturday [March] 31“. Snow and blusterous weather. Faille is now out of Hay, 
and I am obliged to supply him from out of my stock. Red Eagle troublesome, 
through my neighbour’s councils, who is much prone to instill extravagant ideas 
into the Indians and greatly given to slander, by his insinuating and trifling 
manners with the Indians. 

Sunday April 1°. Snow last night and every appearance of the depth of 
Winter. Snow perfectly dry and light, and not a speck of ground to be seen, 
even upon the Barren Hills; all is covered over with one deep bed of Snow. This 
afternoon arrived Parrirrsan’s Son and baggage. He is a young man that has 
been abandoned among the Crees since his infancy. He brought but a few Skins, 
and informs us that the Crees below are assembling fast and making great 
preparations for War, but upon whom is a profound secret. He was troublesome 
for Liquor, but I did not think proper to give him any. 

Monday [April] 2°. H.B. men making up their Pemmican within doors. A Cree 
arrived from Old Thunder’s Camp from Plantes River. He confirms the news 
of the Assineboines and Crees assembling at the Eagle Hills for the purpose of 
War. Fine and clear but no thaw out side the Stockades. 

Tuesday [April] 3°. Clear and blusterous dry wind Easterly. M' Small and part 
of the men arrived from Terre Blanche. Had seen a Swan near the Fort this 
afternoon about Sunset coming from the East and flying West. 

Wednesday [April] 4'" Snow. Cloudy and blusterous. 
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Thursday [April] 5". M' Small off with Rocque and Red Eagle en derouine. 
Dubois finished cutting fire wood and Faille ceased carting. Arrived a young 
man for Tobacco to meet a party of Crees from the Strong Wood that were 
coming in. At 3 Oclock they arrived, Chackaubay &c. Paid their debts and 
settled with them, and gave them Liquor. They drank all night. Very quiet 
Indians, all troubled with Snow Blind[ness]. 

Friday [April] 6". Cloudy and cold, traded and equipt the Indians for the 
Summer. Men arrived from the Terre Blanche with Horses Parrenteau &c &c. 

Saturday [April] 7"". Strong wind, South East and Cold. We saw four Swans 
pass from West to East, and at g Oclock P.M. heard a flock passing. Men Snow 
Blind. 

Sunday [April] 8"". Parrenteau decamped, and men off for Terre Blanche with 
their own baggage. Faille off with his horses to the Island House. Finished 
carting. Parrirrian’s Son decamped for Terre Blanche. M' Small and Rocque 
returned with the furs from Red Eagle, had seen no wild Fowl. 

Monday [April] 9'". Martelle &c off with their families and baggage for Terre 
Blanche. We saw four Swans pass. 

Tuesday [April] 10'". We began to melt our depouilles. Saw two Swans. 

Wednesday [April] 11". Cloudy and cold. Saw two Outards. Began to make 
up Pemmican, made 42 Bags, and melted depouwilles again. Thyfault making 
wedges, Bars and nooses, for the Press. La Jeunesse making large Kegs, and 
Carrivier making nails. Saw a flock of Nine Swans. Jemmerck killed an Outard. 

Thursday [April] 12". Snow drift, and most terrible Weather prevented us 
from making Pemmican today, as cold weather will not answer: the Grease 
instantly gets cold and does not penetrate nor mix properly with the Beat Meat. 
Saw four Outards, and Seven Swans. An old Cow Buffalo came and died near 
the Fort. The little Boy shot an Old Bull near hand. I began to fold up my 
Beaver Skins, and put them in order for packing 

Friday [April] 13". Clear and cold. Made Pemmican in the House. Faille and 
Dubois returned from Fort de l’Isle with my Horse. They saw the tracks of a 
gang of Horse thieves, about ten men, at Moose Creek going directly towards 
where our horses are. 

Saturday [April] 14". Cloudy and cold; no snow melting as yet. Made 
Pemmican again in the House, 88 Bags and yesterday 46. 

Sunday [April] 15". Clear and cold with a South West wind, which I hope 
denotes mild weather, as generally is the case at this season of the year. Saw a 
Flock. Little Buffalo, a Cree, arrived from Beaver River for ammuntion. He says 
the snow is perfectly dry yet in the Woods, and up to the waist. They chase the 
Moose Deer with dogs, and are easily killed. M' Rocque and others went out on 
the South side hunting,.for their own diversion, and saw plenty of Buffalo. They 
killed two Cows, and not a Calf was yet to be seen among them. 
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Monday [April] 16". Clear, strong wind, South East. First mild weather. We 
put out our pounded meat to dry upon the Houses. I saw a few Swans passing. 
Finished folding Beaver Skins. 

Tuesday [April] 17". I saw five Canard de France. Men returned from Terre 
Blanche. We made up 19 Bags of Pemmican, Cherries. Hallett shot three — 
Outards. Folded parchment. 

Wednesday [April] 18". I saw Pelicans, Swans and a few Outards, and one 
Duck. The remainder of the men arrived from Terre Blanche. Parrenteau has 
killed 22 Red Deer at Fort de I’Isle. Buffalo between this and Terre Blanche. 
The Bank of the River are covered. One of my mares dead. She died by laying 
down, and the snow melting under her, and in rolling got her back in a hollow, 
and with her legs upwards she did not recover herself. This frequently happens, 
when there is a great depth of Snow. Another Mare was bit in the nose by a mad 
Wolf and died the four days after, foaming at the mouth and running about 
distracted, continually in motion. Miskonaugoew’s Prophecy concerning the 
death of a Cree woman at Terre Blanche this Summer: A Doe Moose Deer, and 
a Swan, said were to be the omens of Death. This was rather extraordinary as 
it was early in the the season for Swans being there. H.B. People arrived from 
Fort Augustus with Letters, and others from Terre Blanche with Horses. We 
made up the remainder of our Pemmican today, 97 Bags — making in all 2093 
Bags. M' Rocque out hunting on the South side where he saw Buffalo very 
numerous, and had a narrow escape of being killed by a wounded Bull. He got 
his Capot torn, and a large Dog standing by him, was cut almost in two, by the 
Bull’s horns and was killed instantly, which saved Rocque as it gave him time to 
recover himself and fire, which brought the Bull down. He saw upwards of sixty 
dead Buffalo laying in the Plains, which generally is the case at this season of the 
year, when they are weak, and once they lay down, they cannot rise again. He 
shot an Outard. 

Thursday [April] 19". Snow and cold. We began to make our Packs, and erect 
our press, and fill the kegs with Grease. Eighty four kegs were filled today, and 
twelve packs were made. [Jacques] Berger” arived from Terre Blanche with 
Perrirrian’s Son. 

Friday [April] 20". Making packs again and women smoking. Dressed skins, 
sixty three, finished. We made up 22 Packs. Fifteen Crees arived from the Horse 
Hills below, Beaver Hill Crees, on discoveries. May vague reports in circulation 
much to the prejudice of M' Hughes and myself supposed to be the inventions 
of my neighbours, fascinating art of detraction to which I am very sorry to find 
that House is so much addicted. 


7° For biographical particulars, see David Smyth, “Jacques Berger, Fur Trader,” The 
Beaver, 69, 3 (June—July 1989): 39—50. 
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Saturday [April] 21". Berger off with letters to M' Hughes. Three men off to 
make Boats up at Fort George. They go with loaded Horse trains upon the ice. 
We now have spring Weather and see a few Ducks of various kinds. Made 25 
Packs and pressed 24 of them. Total number of my Packs: 59 Complete. 

Sunday [April] 22°. Crees off to steal Horses from the Blackfeet, which did not 
come to our knowledge until they were away, when one returned here to inform 
us. Three only went back to their Camp with Tobacco which I sent to the 
principal men. This is a most daring, rascally enterprise of the Crees, and will 
undoubtedly create a War between them and the Slave Indians should they 
succeed in stealing Horses. I forwarded down the Tobacco that was sent here 
from the Piegans to the Beaver Hills by the Crees, and it is those very scoundrels 
who are now gone to commit depredations upon people who are holding out the 
Olive Branch to them. There arrived three more Crees from below who confirm 
the information above, and say they are also determined to kill the Slave Indians 
if a favourable opportunity occurs. We had a great commotion today between 
both Houses reguarding the many stories in circulation supposed to have 
originated from them very much to our prejudice. Clear and cold weather, wind 
North all day 

Monday [April] 23°. Clear and Cold. Thyfoult saw an Indian on the South 
side running off with a Horse. Who he is we do not know, but suspect much he 
is a Thief, as the horse resembles one that left this on the 21“ belonging to 
Dubois, who has gone to Fort George to make the Boats. I sent off Gagnion to 
assist in making Boats and Beauvois for Gum to Fort George. 

Tuesday [April] 24". Clear and wind Southerly but cold. Red Eagle arrived 
and camped. He informs us that my Boat Builders’ horses were stolen at the 
Moose Creek and now the poor fellows are obliged to carry their Baggage &c 
upon their backs to Fort George. I gave Rum to him. Water now pouring down 
Vermilion River in a torrent forming a roaring rapid, which we hear from our 
Fort. Water rising along the shore. Men pressing Packs. 

Wednesday [April] 25'". Red Eagle still drinking the Terre Blanche on horse 
back. Fine Weather. We found a great quantity of snow on the ground. Small 
spots on the Hills only were uncovered, the vallies and low bottoms were covered 
with hard banks of Snow that supported the weight of our Horses. At the Moose 
River we overtook four Assineboines horse thieves who were following the road 
upward in search of Horses. There were three Saskatchewoine Assineboine and 
one Cree Assineboine. We gave them a serious alarm and threatened them with 
instant death if they were ever found again on the same errand. We had a 
conference with them which lasted about three hours, when we sent them away 
without doing them any harm. They appeared very thankful for our lenity 
towards them, and made us every promise that fear could indicate for their 
future good behaviour. We stopped for the night at the tent of my Boat Builders 
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near Fort George. We had shot several Outards and Ducks in the course of the 
day. 

Thursday [April] 26". The hard frost prevented our departure, until g Oclock 
when we set off. Found more snow on the ground than yesterday and sufficienly 
hard to bear up our Horses. Saw a Fallow Deer. Killed Wild Fowls, and came to 
Dog Rump River, which we found flowing from Bank to Bank with a deep and 
rapid current. We lost about four hours making a raft to cross over, all got over 
safe until the last trip, when the raft upset, and five of our party plunged into 
the stream, but we hauled them on shore, without any accident. We came on and 
camped at Egg Lake. Cold chilly weather. Snow in many places up to our horses 
Bellies and very tedious travelling. 

Friday [April] 27". Early sent out young men hunting Wild Fowls, as the frost 
was too hard to admit of our horses proceeding before ten Oclock, when we set 
off, after having breakfasted upon a fat Outard. We arrived at Fish Lake at 
three oclock where finding the Wild Fowl here are very numerous, We stopped 
for the night, and all hands went out hunting. Here we shot four Swans and 
four Outard and some Ducks. The Snow lays still in banks upon the Lake and 
every appearance of winter. 

Saturday [April] 28". We did not set out until nine Oclock. The hard frost 
continues, and would injure our horse legs in the Ice and Snow. Met some 
people with horses that came to meet us. And at 5 oclock we arrived at our new 
Establishment at the Terre Blanche,’? where I found M" Hughes had got there 
yesterday evening, having come down from Fort Augustus on the South side of 
the Saskatchewoine. I found our work here had gone well considering the 
backward and stormy spring we have had, and no person to command or direct 
our men. 

Sunday [April] 29". We remained here all day, and settled the plan for the 
Fort and other necessary arrangements with M' Hughes for the season. I sent 
out a hunter who killed a large Moose Deer and returned early, and another to 
shoot Wild Fowl, who came back with some Ducks, two Swans, two Outards &c. 
I divided the people and gave every man his work until some of us would come 
here. Buffalo are very numerous on the South side, within about three hour’s 
ride, and Bulls and Strong Wood animals are plenty on the North side, where 
our hunter kills daily as many as are required for the consumption of this place. 
Two Crees arrived from Fort Augustus. 

Monday [April] 30". At 9 oclock I set off on my return, and M" Hughes for 
Fort Augustus, we crossed the Riviére Terre Blanche on horse back upon the 
ice. We met two Indian families going to Camp at Terre Blanche to remain 


79 On the history of this post, see p. 413, n. 73. 
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there some time to partake of a grand smoking match to be given there by a 
Cree, from whence they will take their departure for war upon the Snare 
Indians, who dwell upon the West side of the Rocky Mountains, about due West 
from this. They are a very defenceless race, and who know not the use of Fire 
Arms, and have only the Bow and Arrow to defend themselves, and who are 
scattered about in small Camps of three and four Tents and will become an easy 
prey to the Crees. But their Country is nearly destitute of animals, for food, 
therefore the Crees suffer much by famine when they go to War upon those 
people and are obliged to return back frequently, before they can fall upon 
them. This evening we camped at the Beaver Dam and at 7 Oclock it began to 
rain with a Strong South West wind. We had some thunder this afternoon. At 
10 Oclock it began to snow. 

Tuesday May 1“. This morning I found about six inches of snow upon us, and 
the storm still continued; however we set off. At 10 oclock the wind came about 
North West, and the snow ceased. We shot a number of Wild Fowls, and camped 
between Fish and Egg Lake upon a delightful elevated situation surrounded by 
small Lakes, covered with Wild Fowl that kept up a great noise the whole night. 
Weather clear and cold. 

Wednesday [May] 2°. At 7 Oclock we set off made a Raft to cross the Dog 
Rump River. Shot some Wild Fowl, and saw a herd of Buffalo chased them and 
killed one. At 2 Oclock P.M. we had a strong gale from the North with snow, 
rain, and hail. We saw two Moose Deer, and stopped for the night at the tent of 
my Boat Builder. The ice in the Saskatchewoine began to move this day. Frogs 
began to croak. 

Thursday [May] 3° At 7 Oclock we set off. Ice drifting in the River. Saw a Bull 
at Fort George. We found the water very high in the Moose River, occasioned 
by the ice being choaked up below both in the Big and Little Rivers. We crossed 
at the entrance upon the pile of ice that was formed there. Fine weather. 
Crossed the Frog Creek upon the ice. There are still numerous snow banks on 
the ground which obliges us to make long circuits to avoid them with our horses, 
some will support them, while in others they will sink up to the Belly. At 3 
Oclock we arrived at Fort Vermilion, and found that a small party of Crees had 
been here from below, who had paid part of their debts, but in general they had 
chased us very much. Crees from below cannot be trusted with debts. That part 
of the Country from its being so destitute of Animals of the Fur Kind renders 
the best Cree hunters rogues and cheats. No ice drifting, it being choaked above. 

Friday [May] 4" This afternoon arrived Tabeau with three Assineboines, Old 
Smoke &c, who came to see what kind of a reception they would meet with from 
us after the many roguish tricks their Country men has played us in the course 
of the Winter, in stealing our horses. I held a long conference with them. They 
sternly denied that any of the Gens de Pied Tribe were concerned in any theft 
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of this Winter and say it is the Gens de Bois Fort, the Saskatchewoine Assine- 
boines, and also the Cree Assineboines. Those thieves have caused several 
serious quarrels among the different tribes, as many were much against it, and 
were desirous of bringing back our horses, while others were determined to keep 
them. The principal rogues we understand are the Moose Dung, Wooden Ears 
and the Belly Fat. The Tourbillion and Boeuf Blanche are also among the most 
audacious rogues. A diversion took place in consequence of their differing in 
opinion, when the Gens de Pied Tribe of thirty tents decamped upwards with 
a determination of frequenting the horse thieves. They were joined by ten tents 
of the Gens du Bois Fort, who were not concerned in these thefts, forming a 
Camp of forty tents, and who are camped about a day’s journey from this near 
the Battle River, where they propose to remain for the Summer and offer 
themselves to be entirely at our service to go or do what ever I may order them. 
The remainder of the tribe of the Gens du Bois Fort and all the other different 
tribes of Assineboines and Crees below are to assemble at the Eagle Hills on 
purpose to form a great War Party, to go upon the Gens du Corbeau. All of our 
Crees are joining them and crossing over the Saskatchewoine below to assemble 
at the appointed place. I am informed there is a black plot in agitation at the 
South Branch to murder M' Decaigne and destroy our people there. It proceeds 
from M' D* having beat an Indian last Fall, and the fellow is now bent upon 
having revenge. He is a Cree Asineboine. Having settled the matter with Tabeau 
and the Old Smoke for their behaviour in future, I sent them off and crossed 
them over in a Boat to the South side on their return to their Camp with 
permission to come in and trade whatever they have within ten days from this. 
Beauvois and Gognion came down from Fort George, to go up with the Canoes 
&c &c. 

Saturday [May] 5'" The men gummed the Canoes, and I packed up everything 
in readiness for sending off to Terre Blanche. The goods are to remain there 
and the Canoes to proceed on to Fort Augustus, where they are to be renewed. 
I sent off for below the Little Chief, a Cree. 

Sunday [May] 6" The River full of drifting ice. Fine Weather. 

Monday [May] 7" River still covered with great bodies of ice, drifting down. 
Fine, Clear, Weather, Wind continues Easterly daily. 

Tuesday [May] 8" Ice still drifting, and the wind Easterly. Water falls in the 
River very fast, no less than four feet perpendicular since yesterday morning. At 
12 oclock arrived a Cree from above on horse back. I sent express by M' Bird 
to the South Branch. At 2 Oclock I sent off three Canoes for Fort Augustus to 
be renewed, and at the same time loaded them with Property, Baggage &c for 
the Terre Blanche. There was still some ice drifting, which will require them to 
proceed with precaution. At three oclock there arrived a boat from Fort 
Augustus, with bark for the H.B. as their Canoes are all made at this place. 
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Wednesday [May] 9"" There is now but little ice drifting in the River. Montour 
set off on foot for Fort Augustus. A Cree arrived from the camp below at the 
Battle River; everything quiet there, and the Indians preparing for War upon 
the Gens du Corbeau. Three Bulls came near the Fort, on the North side. 
Rocque chased them on horse back, and killed one. Very strong Easterly Wind. 

Thursday [May] 10" Wind continues. The River now clear of ice excepting the 
banks which are still covered with huge piles that are ever tumbling into the water 
and drifting down the stream. We are informed by way of Fort Augustus to which 
place the Old Painted Feather has been with a party of Blackfeet that their young 
men have returned from war and have been victorious, having killed a number 
of the Flat Head Indians and brought a good many scalps and about 200 Horses. 
At Eight Oclock this evening a H.B. Boat set sail for Terre Blanche with M' 
Hallett and Family on board. Wind strong Easterly. The weather continues fine 
and clear. The green grass now begins to appear and gives a delightful verdure 
to the Hills around us, while there are still large patches of Snow laying in every 
valley exposed to the Sun. The Plains are covered in many places with blue 
flowers, that appears to be the first herbage that sprouts forth in the Spring of the 
year. The stalk is not more than one to three inches long, covered with a soft 
mossy coat; they are now full blown. Since the ice first began to move in the 
Saskatchewoine I have observed the water to be very thick and Muddy, and 
swarming with a small brown insect, about the size of a bug with two long legs 
protruding out on either side. During the time the ice was drifting, they appeared 
to have resorted to the beach, as the shore was covered by them for three days. 
They now appear to have taken to the water again, which in a manner appears 
alive with them and is wholly unfit for drinking. Leonaix’s woman arrived with 
three Kegs of gum from the woods. Her husband and the other freeman are 
working the Beaver. The Cree set off on his return to the Battle River. I gave him 
Tobacco and a message for my Indians to come in as soon as possible with what 
skins they may have. M' Rocque killed another Bull Buffalo, which was very fat. 
He also killed two Geese, two Cranes and ten Ducks. The women of the Fort all 
busily employed splitting and drying Meat, and making marrow fat. 

Friday [May] 11" Fine Clear weather. Four Bulls came near the Fort. A fire 
appears in the Plains above towards the Island Fort. 

Saturday [May] 12". Leonaix’s wife off, and Le Peirres deserted in company 
with her. 

Cardinal arrived with M' Longmore. Mitistaubay a Cree came with him. They 
had Buffalo numerous at Dog Rump River, and I saw a large herd of Bulls near 
my Fort. M’ Rocque killed two in very good order. M' Small chased them and 
killed one also. My hen that had ceased laying since the first of May laid an Egg 
this morning. Most delightful weather, calm and warm. Failler arrived. 

Sunday [May] 13". Fine calm and warm. Water rises in the Saskatchewoine. 
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Faille lost his horses and cannot be found; we suppose them to be stolen. Le 
Pierre’s woman returned. : 

Monday [May] 14". Water continues rising in the River. Fine clear weather. 
We attempted making a wire in Vermilion River, but found the water too high 
and the current too strong. We saw a Sturgeon in the Vermilion River. Two 
young men Assineboines came in for Tobacco to meet a Band coming in to trade 
tomorrow. 

Tuesday [May] 15,"". Faille off on foot for Fort George. The three Pacquiers 
arrived at the H.B. house bring eighty skins in small furs, and left en cache at 
Red Deer Lake 130 Beaver Skins. At Eight Oclock the Assineboines arrived, 
thirty men heads of Families. I gave them Rum; drinking all day. Fine clear and 
calm. Water rising in the River very high. At Sunset Valle and his step Son 
arrived on foot from the South Branch. [They] were seven days on their 
Journey, and saw no Indians on the way. Buffalo numerous. Our people there 
making two trips to the mouth of the Branch. They will come off on the 22° 
Inst. The Assineboines quarreled and men committing murder among 
themselves, one stabbed in the shoulder. The tops of the Poplars trees now 
began to appear green with fresh buds pushing out, and the Hills are daily 
changing their hue from a dry straw colour, to a delightful Verdure, and 
Fragrant smells now assail our senses around us. 

Wednesday [May] 16". Assineboines traded and set off, on their return to 
their camp. Fine clear weather with a Strong wind South East. Jerome fishing 
and caught a Catfish and five Lachaishe. Water is now falling in the river. Dried 
the Beet Meat. 

Thursday [May] 17". Early Cardinal, Yolle and Misistoupies off for Terre 
Blanche. Women smoking Buffalo Skins. Strong Southerly wind, but fine and 
clear as usual. Towards evening the weather became overcast, and winds Easterly 
and appearances of rain. 

Friday [May] 18". We had rain during the last night which continued this 
morning until 7 Oclock, when the clouds dispersed and rain fell in light showers. 
At g Oclock wind came about from the Westerly in a strong squall and the rain 
ceased. We had hot sultry weather all day, and some squalls, and then calm with 
clouds. M’ House arrived from Terre Blanche in the Boat M" Hallett went up 
with. M' Longmore embarked with his family to proceed below having deter- 
mined to leave the River and Country instantly, and retire to enjoy the fruits of 
his labours. He is now worth about £1800 H.Cy, the produce of near Forty Years 
services in this Country for the H.B.C°®.°° The water has fallen four feet 
perpendicular in the River. 


*° Robert Longmore or Longmoor has been mentioned previously (p. 365). On leaving 
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Saturday [May] 19" Cold, cloudy weather with a strong North Wind. 

Sunday [May] 20" At 7 Oclock a H.B. Boat loaded with Boards set off for the 
Terre Blanche, and soon after arrived an Indian Express from the South Branch 
who had left this on the g" Ins‘. He is only four days from the South Branch. 
He came on Horse Back. At Eight Oclock it began to Rain and continued small 
rain all day, with a Strong Northerly wind. Jerome takes Lackaish and D’one. 

Monday [May] 21“ Rain continued all the last night, and increased towards 
daybreak. At Eight Oclock it ceased. Wind strong North West. I take excellent 
sport daily in shooting Ducks of various kids in a small pond of water near the 
Fort. I some days kill ten and others less. Jerome and the lads of the Fort supply 
us with Fish, such as Lacaishe, and D’orei and now and then a chance Cat fish. 
At the moment I was writing the above line, my servant man came in to inform 
me that Indians were seen going off with our horses that were feeding upon the 
Hills behind our Fort. We all ran up the Hill, but too late: they were off with the 
whole and had left only the happles, that we found cut to pieces. La Pierre’s 
woman had seen them from the water side when they first appeared upon the 
hill. They consisted of ten men and had some trouble to catch M’ Small’s Pied 
Horse. But ere she could reach the Fort to give the alarm they were mounted, 
two on each Horse and directing their course within. They took away every 
horse we had at the Fort, save M' Small’s Pied. One belonging to Joseph Park, 
one to Longmore Belle soeure and one from the H.B.C°., and two from Pocquin. 
The latter was just past packing up his things to set off. He would have been 
away earlier but the Rain had only just then ceased. 

Tuesday [May] 22° This morning numerous flocks of White and Grey Geese 
flew past from South to North. Cloudy morning but cleared up and fine and 
warm. Calm all day. Made up 27 Bags of Pemmican. 

Wednesday [May] 23°. Fine clear and warm with light Winds. Made up 9 
Packs. White and Grey Geese flying past as yesterday. We are now continually 
in a state of alarm as we believe we frequently hear the report of Guns in 
different directions within, and at night the dogs appear very restless and noisy 
as if strangers were near the Fort and both us and the H.B. people believe to 


him here it will interest the reader to have Richard Glover's insightful testominal on this 
celebrated early inland trader of the Hudson’s Bay Company: “Longmoor’s talents ... were 
the envy of the Pedlars who would gladly have won him over to their side, but, like 
Tomison [William Tomison, chief trader at Cumberland House], he rejected their 
blandishments. He had entered the Company’s service in 1771, and spent nearly his entire 
career, till his retirement, inland. ... He was a good linguist and a skilled craftsman, who 
performed a great service for the Company by teaching himself to make canoes when his 
superiors were baffled by lack of transport to carry goods inland and furs out. He was one 
of the first party that camé inland in 1774, and he remained a pioneer.” In Rich, ed., 
Cumberland House Journals, 1st ser., p. XXX. 
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have heard knocking at our Gates during the Night, but upon looking out we 
could see nothing but the Dogs running and barking as if at Strangers &c. Our 
people are very much agitated, and apprehend great danger from the 
Assineboines. Stories are not wanted to augment their fears. The Freemen at the 
HB. House are too much terrified to set off, dreading to fall in with the thieves. 
The Misquetoes now begin to be troublesome towards the Evening, but their 
numbers are yet but few. Warm and sultry Weather. 

Thursday [May] 24". Fine and calm. This morning early my neighbours heard 
some persons speaking Assineboine on the South side of the River, whom we 
supposed to be thieves. An alarm of course was instantly the consequence. At 1 
Oclock my people arrived with the four new Batteaux but not finished for want 
of nails; 3600 was not sufficient for the four Boats of 40 feet long. It will require 
at least 400 more. Strong Easterly Wind and every appearance of Rain. 

Friday [May] 25" Men finishing Boats, others Pressing Packs &c. Two Indians 
arrived on horse back from Terre Blanche, and [are] going below. At 12 Oclock 
it began to rain, and the wind continued strong North East. At 8 Oclock arrived 
a Batteau from Terre Blanche with Gum. Two men off for four days. Rain 
continued all night. 

Saturday [May] 26" Rain still continues, but only in light showers and small 
rain, cloudy and wind Northerly. Men still at the Boats &c. At g Oclock the rain 
ceased, wind strong North East. A Canoe arrived from Terre Blanche in three 
days. The people on board had killed one Yellow and one Black Bear. The 
former is a most beautiful Skin. At 4 Oclock the H.B. People arrived from 
Beaver River with their Horses where they had been carrying Pemmican for the 
English River People, who came up from Ile a la Crosse in a Boat. I received a 
letter from M' M‘Donald of May 7" at Ile a la Crosse. Packs from that quarter 
80 Ile a la Crosse, Lac la Lache, and Green Lake, and 30 from Lac Carriboux, 
and 110 Packs from the English River. Men finished the boats. Chilly cold 
weather. | 

Sunday [May] 27"" Strong North East wind continues. At 5 Oclock M" Bird 
arrived from above with two Boats and all hands from above. 

Monday [May] 28" People arrived with Horses from above, two of which are 
intended to go down to York Factory on board of one of their Boats. We were 
busily employed all day packing, and repairing Canoes and Boats, and at Sunset 
we got them all loaded, and ready to embark. Water rising very fast. 

Tuesday [May] 29" At day the Canoes and Boats set off, Wind strong Easterly. 
At 8 Oclock H.B. [men] all embarked. Fine clear weather. At 3 Oclock M’ 
Hughes embarked for Fort William, and in half an hour after his departure 
Cardinal and others arrived with Horses from Terre Blanche. They came down 
on the South side. Having fell in with two parties of Indians, that pursued them 
the first day they came off from that place to come down on the North side, 
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obliged them to turn back and cross over. Who the Indians were we know not, 
but their behaviour was of a hostile nature. 

Wednesday [May] 30". Fine clear and calm. Busily employed all day packing 
our baggage and conveying our Boards and Plank down to the water side, and 
made a cache in one of the cellars of 24 bags of Pemmican and 7 kegs of Grease. 
Got everything in readiness for our departure tomorrow morning. We had much 
trouble and anxiety regarding our horses, and kept a strict watch. The women 
gave us an alarm today saying they had seen a man on horse back. All our hands 
dread passing up to Terre Blanche and many consultations are held upon the 
subject by both of the Houses. 

Thursday [May] 31“. At Sunrise Cardinal and a Boy Tom set off for the 
Beaver River to meet the Lesser Slave Lake Canoes in hopes of getting a few 
pieces from them. They take four horses with them for that purpose. At 9 
Oclock I sent off my Boat in company with the H.B. Boat. Water very high, and 
slow and tedious labour for the men: mine go with the pole, and the H.B. with 
the line in water up to their necks. At 10 Oclock we all mounted and set off, 
leaving Fort Vermilion abandoned and our Ice House open containing about 
400 limbs of Buffalo, still frozen as hard as ice. We found a cavalcade of 44 
horses, 12 men, 60 dogs and and six women, and one blind man. Fine calm, 
warm weather. We made frequent stops to rest our horses that were lean and 
weak. At 4 Oclock one of our dogs that had remained behind overtook us with 
a fresh wound in his side, apparently just done with an arrow. This alarm caused 
me to send people back in search of the Boats lest any accident might have 
happened to them. We stopped for the night near Fort George. Kept watch 
during the night. 

Friday June 1°. Early a Saulteaux and a Freeman joined us from Red Deer 
Lake on their way to Fort Vermilion. We lent them horses to follow us above. 
Cardinal had slept with them at Lac du Pont and informed them of our 
movements &c. A Nepisang was also in company with them, carrying his canoe 
to the Saskatchewoine, and from thence to Montreal. At 10 OClock my people 
joined us. [They] had slept with the Boats at Riviére du Milieu, all safe. We set 
off on our journey. Two freemen left us at the Dog Rump River to proceed for 
their things at the Red Deer Lake. At Egg Lake we found a small herd of 
Buffalo. We chased them and killed four. Here we encamped. Horses knocked 
up. 

Saturday [June] 2°. At 8 OClock we set off. At Fish Lake we found the bushes 
covered with blossoms, Poires &c. Camped at the extremity of the High lands, 
found Buffalo. Galveie killed a Cow and a Calf. We had a terrible gale of wind 
during the night from the West and Rain. 

Sunday [June] 3°. At 6 OClock we set off. The Freeman and Saulteaux joined 
us. At 12 OClock we arrived at the Terre Blanche, and found the place destitute 
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of fresh meat. Pemmican is the only thing we have, and of that but 38 Bags for 
the following Families &c. Thirty eight Bags of Pemmican for the following 
Families &c Viz. 


Thirty eight Bags of Pemmican for the following Families &c Viz. 


1 Tent A. Henry 1 Man 1 Woman 3 Children 
1 do Hamel 1 do 
1 do Mt’ Rowand & 1rd Go war? do 6 do 
M’ Montour 1 J}e ) - fo) - 
1 M’ Small & son 2 3 4 
Dupin & Most 2 fo) fo) 
1 Vallé’s wife & Bethune’s wife 2 4 
1 Cardinal 1 2 4 
1 ” — Tailles & Pichette 2 3 zi 
1 ”  Saulteaux 2 3 5 
1 ” Jérome & LePierre 2 1 5 
1 ” Jos Lussier a 2 2 
1 ” Dumont 2 2 7 
1  ”  Croite & Desnoyers 2 3 3 
1 ¥ Francois Lussier 1 2 6 
1 ” ~~ Guilliou 1 5 8 
1  ” Nadeau 1 2 a 
1”  FDeschamp[andtwosons] 3 1 2 
1 ”  Parenteau 1 1 3 
17, 28 35 V2 
35 
28 
8 
H.B. People 85 
Total 220 
Workingmen: 
Pichette 
Guilliou 
Deschamps 
Dumont 
Dupuis 
Croite 
Faille 
F. Lussier 


La Pierre 
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Desnoyers 
Nadeau 
Joseph Lussier 
Hammel 


13 Men 


Monday [June] 4". Men at work covering the South West Bastion. Deschamp’s 
son arrived from the Hunters Tent with Red Deer. We have rain and strong 
wind continually. I sent M’ Montour off with the Horses. 

Tuesday [June] 5" 
blusterous. 

Wednesday [June] 6". At g Oclock my Boat arrived, and at 10 Oclock some 
Indians arrived. I hired two of them to hunt for the Summer, Nisistaupey and 
Fool. I gave them Liquor, Ammunition &c &c and sent them off. At 5 Oclock 
Cardinal and Tom arrived with Nadeau from Beaver River. M’ M‘G{illis] had 
been passed 3 days, and nothing left there for us. I gave all hands a Dram of 
H[{igh] Wines and their orders for the work. Most terrible strong gales of wind 
and showers of rain. North West Wind. 

Thursday [June] 7. Bastions being finished we put all our property under 
lock and key. Men began to make the separation between us and the H.B. by 
erecting a range of Stockades, others covering the House, and others working 
at the East Wing. Deschamps came in with a Moose Deer from the Hunters. 
Gabriel killed a Fallow Deer. Valle arrived with Muskquegons from Bark for the 
Columbia Canoes, but brings only 30 furs. I was visited by the Old Lady for 
some Liquor. They are a troublesome set. Rain, thunder and lightning continued 
all night. Settled with Nadeau and Cardinal. 

Friday [June] 8"° Doctor and Lady off, after much trouble with them. Cloudy, 
hot and Sultry. Misquetoes are in abundance here. I sent women to gather gum 
for daubing the covering of the House and sent men to collect stones for the 
Chimnies. Vallé off again for Bark. Jerome caught 5 Lacaishe and 1 ODre. 

Saturday [June] 9". Rain last night, thunder and lightning, and ceased this 
morning at 8 OClock when Cardinal, Nadeau and Tom set off for Isle a la 
Crosse, via Cold Lake. Desnoyer off for meat to Misies ta pou and Fooi’s Tents 
who have killed a Cow. Strong wind North West, sultry and cloudy. At 8 Oclock 
arrived Frank Deschamp’s Son and Chochonegan, with two Cow Buffalo and a 
Calf from Saldin’s Tent. Gabriel killed some wild Fowl. Our daily rations to the 
working men consumed one Bag of Pemmican per day of go". To the Families 
we give but little Pemmican, as they have mostly dried Provisions of their own. 

Sunday [June] 10". Desnoyer brought in a Cow Buffalo from the Mis ces taw 
pey and went back again to remain there. Deschamps also off. Very hot weather 
and calm. Men not working today. 


. Men still employed covering [the Bastion]. Showers and 
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Monday [June] 11". Rain all last night and continued until 8 Oclock, when the 
men began to work at covering the House [and] Stockades, hauling stones and 
making a Diable*’ to Cart with. Le Purie sick. Vallé arrived with some bad 
Bark. I sent Shateonegan off to assist Desnoyer to haul Meat &c. 

Tuesday [June] 12" Vallé began to prepare his materials for the canoes. The 
Saulteaux family set off for Lac le Biche. My Indian meat carrier came in with 
a Red Deer from Mis ces tan pey. I sent Montour upon enquiries after the 
Saulteaux. F. Deschamp arrived with two Buffalo from the Soldier’s Tent. I got 
the Potatoes fenced round. Old Lussier carting home the Boards and Plank. At 
1 OCK hot sultry weather and soon after heavy thunder, lightning and rain with 
large hail and strong wind from the North West. 

Wednesday [June] 13". Men off to raise Bark to cover the small House. Vallé 
laid his first canoe, Jerome and Le Perier assist him. Cloudy weather and 
thunder. M* Small and Montour off to Parrenteau’s Tent for horses. Old 
Guilleon repairing a tub for bringing up water. Great number of Pigeons passing 
from South to North. The ground is covered with blossoms of various fruits. 
Strawberries, Poirs, Cherries of two kinds, Hurtle Berries, Raspberries &c. One 
of my hens laid an egg. She was molested in her brood on leaving Fort 
Vermilion when she had only been setting upon them two days, 13 Eggs. Some 
of our Potatoes begin to make their appearance in the open field. 

Thursday [June] 14'". Le Borgne came in with a black She Bear, and her two 
Cubs from Mis cis tan pey. At 10 OClock it began to rain and continued all day. 
Men covered the small house, and began the chimnies. M‘ Small and Montour 
returned with horses. Heavy rain with thunder and lightning. 

Friday [June] 15". Rain continued and but little work is going forward. I sent 
a man and Le Borgne for white clay of which there is plenty near a small lake 
about two miles from us. Set men sawing board to finish covering the House. 
Great numbers of Pigeons passing from South to North. No fresh meat. 

Saturday [June] 16". Rain continues. Vallé took his first canoe off the Bed. 
Men working very slowly at the little house. I sent Hamel to sow Turnips and 
Radishes in the Woods. Le Borgne returned to the Hunter’s Tents. I shot a few 
Pigeons in our Barley Field; they are in great flocks destroying it, as they pluck 
it up by the roots, and devour it. Loon arrived with Jeinmeeck. 

Sunday [June] 17". Weather cleared up. Desnoyer and Le Borgne came in with 
three animals, a Bull, a Cow and a Red Deer. The people bring in great quantities 
of ice for the purpose of boiling water; there are still great bodies laying in piles 
upon the island near us. Old Crow &c came in to the Hudson Bay House. 

Monday [June] 18". Cloudy and some light showers. Men finished the 


*" “What we should call a ‘go-devil’ — a rude sort of drag or sled for hauling logs and the 
like, in some places called a ‘tieboy’” (Coues, 2:604). 
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Chimney, and others putting the covering on the house, and made an enclosure 
for the Fowls. Deschamps came in with three animals. Desnoyer off. I borrowed 
2 horses from Dumont and Lussier. 

Tuesday [June] 19”. H.B. off with two canoes for the Columbia, nine men 
including the two Pacquives. They embarked [with a cargo of] four rolls of 
Tobacco, Powder, Bags of Balls, Bag of Shot, Pemmican. Fine warm weather. My 
two Hunters, the Soldier and Battileur, decamped below having got a fright 
above. They set fire to the ground and fled. They stopped here. I gave them 
Liquor &c and sent them off to drink at their tents where they might put up for 
the night. Perrenteau arrived from his tent for ammunition &c; brings twelve 
Skins in sundries. Men finished the separation between us and our neighbour’s 
stockades. Others began to gum and chalk the boards covering the new house, 
and others laying the flooring of the small house. Lussier finished hauling out 
the Plank from the woods where they had been sawed, 193 of 20 feet and 104 
of 12 feet. Very warm and calm weather all day. 

Wednesday [June] 20". Men caulking and gumming, and others finished the 
small house, others digging the yard for Turnips &c. Lussier hauling home the 
wood for the kitchen. Parrenteau off. H.B. People off to Fish Lake for Birch 
Rind. Warm weather, strong wind. M' House [went] by land with a number of 
Horses, J. Parks, Willock and four Crees, as Guides and Hunters, and the 
youngest of the Pacquirs. Their whole Columbia expedition forms seventeen 
Persons including the four Indians. At 3 Oclock I shifted my quarters from my 
leather tent, and entered my small house, which was now entirely finished. We 
had rain, thunder and lightning and misquetoes in great abundance. 

Thursday [June] 21°. Rain until g Oclock when it ceased. I sent off five Men 
in a Boat to collect stone for our chimnies, while the water is still low. Sowed 
Turnips in the Fort. Vallé completed the two canoes, as far as necessary for the 
present. 

Friday [June] 22°. Fine and calm. Five men [sent] for Stones; two gumming 
the House and one arranging Wood &c in the Fort; Lussier as usual carting. Le 
Borgne brought in a Moose Deer from Mis ces tapey. Water rose about 6 inches 
this morning. Misquetoes very troublesome and very large. 

Saturday [June] 23°. Deschamps came in with four Cows, two Calves, one Bull 
and one Outard. Lussier began to haul stones up the Hill. Men finished 
collecting Stones. They had found a Quarry of a most excellent kind for making 
Chimnies, on the South side about a Mile up the River and about 100 yards 
from the water’s edge, where any quantity may be collected. Croite laid up with 
a sore hand. Hamel & co. sowing Turnips in the Woods. Y & DP gumming the 
House. Pichette making a Carpenter’s Bench. At one Oclock a Sarsee, Broken 
Knife, arrived at the H.B. House from Jollie Butte. The main body of this 
nation are now tented at the Lac du Diable. At 3 Oclock it began to Rain. 
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At 6 Oclock M* Thompson arrived from the Columbia in a light Canoe with 
three men and a Saulteaux who went up with our people in April with the 
Horses to the Rocky Mountain Portage. M’ Thompson left his winter quarters 
on the 17" of April, and his canoes he left at the West end of the Portage in 
charge of M' [James] M‘ Millan® who was waiting for the arrival of the Horses 
to transport the packs over. The Snow was still four feet deep on the 17" of 
June when M' Thompson passed over. He was five days from the Forks to come 
here. He met the H.B. Canoe this morning about five leagues above Old Fort 
Augustus. The rain now began and continued all night. 

Sunday [June] 24". Rain still continues, which prevailed at intervals through- 
out the day. Cloudy, chilly and cold with a strong Easterly wind. Misquetoes 
troublesome. Mis ces ta pey came in with four Bear Skins, traded and returned. 
Le Borgne came in. Le Comrade, a Soulier, a Cree, with his family arrived from 
upper Terre Blanche. He brings nothing. We got an alarm from the Children 
taking up a lock of horse hair, tied to a piece of Red Cloth and Feathers, that 
was found drifting down the river, and four of them at the same time declare 
they saw a human arm tied to a log pass down the stream. I sent a boat in 
pursuit of it, but to no purpose. The current was too swift and had carried it 
beyond their reach. Dumont’s woman arrived and declares she saw a party of 
Indians concealed in the Woods, who had made a fire and were drying their 
Buffalo robes. All this spread a great alarm at this place. 

Monday [June] 25". Men squaring Posts for the Indian House. Lussier 
squaring Stone, Vallé & Co. arranging M' Thompson’s Canoes. Cloudy weather 
and frequent showers of rain, Le Borgne [went off] to Parrenteau Tent. 

Tuesday [June] 26". Cloudy and rainy weather. Men raising Pine Bark for 
coverings. Croite is unable to work since the 23° with a sore hand. Lussier 
hauling the Posts. Vallé arranging Canoe. The Cree decamped within [our 
post]; I hired him to hunt for us. Water rising fast in the River. 

Wednesday [June] 27". F. Deschamps came in with six arrivals, Buffalo, Moose 
&c. Rain prevents M' Small’s canoe from gumming. Men raising Bark. My 
Turnips are now coming up very fast, that were sown on the 21“. Misquetoes 
very troublesome. 

Thursday [June] 28". Early Cloudy and light Rain. M' Thompson embarked 
with his family for Montreal. A light Canoe, five Men and a Saulteaux. F. 
Deschamp and Desnoyer came in with five animals: Buffalo, Moose and Red 
Deer. Set women to split and dry meat, having now more than we can eat good. 
Men finished raising 1150 Pine Bark and 250 were raised some time ago. 


* For biographical details on James McMillan, who arrives at Henry’s post 5 July 1810, 
see p. 454 below, n. 83. 
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Quarreled with Old Lussier & Co. Rain. Vallé is patching up a small canoe out 
of the carcass of the old one M' Small brought down from the Rocky Mountain. 
The water has now raised so high as to prevent us from hauling our Stones up. 

Friday [June] 29". Rain during the last night. Four Nepesanques arrived from 
the Panbian and Athabasca River. They bring about 50 Beaver Skins. They wish 
to go to the Columbia in search of Beaver. Women drying meat. Men began to 
work at the Indian House. Water began rising in the river and continued. 
Desnoyer came in with a Moose Deer. 

Saturday [June] 30". Fine clear and warm weather. J. Ward’s boy arrived from 
his father’s tent in company with the H.B. Horse keeper, Andrew Spencer. They 
are tented upon the Vermilion River. I gave the Nepisangues to drink last night 
and this morning. Lussier hauling stone in the Fort and other employed 
squaring and preparing timber for the Indian House. Deschamps came in with 
four animals. I now have finished hauling home meat with the Cart Horses. Our 
share for the Summer is 30 animals. The people now must send horses to bring 
their share of each five animals. Water begins to fall in the river. My Yellow Hen 
that has not laid egg since last Winter has this morning laid one, and every 
appearance of her continuing. I now regularly shall have two eggs per day. 
Horse flies and Misquetoes torment our horses most dreadfully, and prevent 
them from feeding. 

Sunday July 1“. Fine clear and warm. Le Gasse hunting on the South side for 
the H.B. Piche and other young lads came in from my Hunters Tents on a visit. 
Piche had caused one of my hunter’s wives to desert and she is now lurking in 
the woods near the Fort, but does not appear. 

Monday [July] 2°. Men began to erect the Indian House, others gumming. 
Lussier hauling up stone. Water falling fast in the River. Le Gasse returned, no 
Buffalo to be seen on the South Side. Fine clear and warm. Piche off for above 
with his fair deserter. 

Tuesday [July] 3°. Cloudy and every appearance of rain. Finishing gumming 
the covering of the two story House. Lussier hauling stone. M' Rowand & Co. 
off to Parrenteau Tent with horses. Croite still layed up with a sore finger. 
Deschamps and Desnoyer arrived with two bulls, one cow, two moose and one 
red deer, from Hunters Tents. They are now all assembled in one camp with the 
H.B. hunters, 15 men who daily go out hunting, so that unless they disperse we 
shall soon starve. The Moose and Bulls are now begining to get in good order. 
The Buck Moose that we received had about one and a half inches of diameter 
upon the rump and the Bulls about one inch of depouille. The Doe Moose and 
Cow Buffalo are wretchedly lean and will continue so until the latter end of the 
month. Fine and warm. 

Wednesday [July] 4". Deschamps [went] off for the Hunters Tent. Fine clear 
morning, wind Easterly. Men cutting covering for Indian House. M' Rowand & 
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co. returned from Parrenteau Tent with Horses. This afternoon we had a most 
terrible thunder storm and rain falling down in torrents, which continued all 
night. 

Thursday [July] 5". Early this morning M’ M‘Millan*’ arrived with the two 
Canoes from the Columbia. Vallé began to repair one, and arrange the new 
Canoe, putting the old wood of the others into her. Rain continued all day, and 
prevented him from doing much. 

Friday [July] 6". Men working at the Canoe and others emptying the Packs 
and drying them, found but very few wet. Very hot weather, with misquetoes 1n 
abundance. 

Saturday [July] 7". Rain. Misteubay arrived from within, I settled with him 
and sent him off, in company with three H.B. Indians. Vallé finished the 
Canoes and got the Packs carried down to the River and ready to embark. 
Joseph Desjarlaix’s son, F. Martin, and a young Saulteaux arrived from Lac Le 
Biche, came for horses to bring their families here to proceed to the Columbia. 
We gave debts to the Nepesangues, who are also going across the Rocky 
Mountains. Men working at the Indian House. Rain and sultry for the greater 
part of the day. 

Sunday [July] 8"". At daybreak the two canoes for Columbia were upon the 
water and set off. 


[First canoe] 


Dalcaur D[ucent]. 23 packs 

Methode G[uide]. _1 Case. M*" Thompson’s Property 
Dalcaur M[idman]. 24 packs 

Rebinge M. 


*° James McMillan (c. 1783-1858), who with David Thompson was one of the pioneers 
of the North West Company trade in the Columbia country. He joined the Company in 
1803 or 1804 and spent several years in the Fort des Prairies department. In 1807 he 
accompanied Thompson on his first expedition across the Rocky Mountains to the 
Columbia River’s headwaters. He crossed the mountains several times in the next few 
years. In the spring of 1810 he carried furs back to Fort Augustus and, on instructions of 
the partners at the rendezvous, was sent back to the Columbia with orders to watch closely 
the activities of Joseph Howse of the Hudson’s Bay Company. He spent many years in 
Flathead country posts, and at Spokane House. He entered the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in 1814. He travelled with Governor Simpson on his Columbia district expedition of 
1824-1825. In 1827 he established Fort Langley near the headwaters of oceanic navigation 
on the Fraser River. In 1830 he was appointed head of a Company Red River experimen- 
tal farm. He retired from the service in 1839, settled in Scotland, and died in Glasgow. 
Gregory Thomas, “James McMillan,” Canadian Dictionary of Biography, vol. 8 (1985), pp. 
583-84. 
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[Second canoe] 


Puire Iroquois D. 23 packs 

Joseph do G. ‘ft bundle of Books, M" Thompson’s Property 
Crepaud 24 packs 

Vandette 


Augers, One Oil Cloth '/2 a Tent, 1 Cod Line, 1 Sponge, 1 Awl, 1 Axe, 1 Sail 
and '/2 Tarreaux, each Canoe with 40 Balls and Powder. 

Early Jerome off with the H.B. to Mistaubais Tent for their Skins. Light rain. 
We have no fresh meat. Made out a written arrangement with the Nepisangues 
for their Beaver Skins. The water has risen very much in the river since the 26" 
and this morning it fell a few inches. I finished settling with Nepisangues &c. 
This afternoon had a strong argument with my neighbour regarding some 
freemen from Lesser Slave Lake Department. I had the satisfaction of 
convincing him of his error and settled matters according to my own idea of 
business. B“ Le Tender and family arrived from hunting in the Beaver Hills on 
the South Side. He brings upwards of 100 Beaver Skins; he has seen no Indians. 

Monday [July] 9" About sunrise we had a most terrible gale of wind with 
thunder and lightning, and rain in torrents, until about 9g Oclock when it cleared 
up with a fine breeze from the West and at 10 Oclock M' McMillan and 
Montour set off for the Columbia to watch the motions of the H.B. in that 
quarter. Bercier and Le Borgne go to take care of the Horses, at the Kootonois 
Plains until the Fall. M' Rowand, Gob and Mentean go to the Upper Terre 
Blanche to settle with the Freemen and see how F. Deneau comes on. The 
Nepisangues set off in company with them for the Columbia. Deschamps and 
Desnoyer arrived yesterday with two Cows, one Bull, and two Red Deer. Jerome 
returned from Mistauboy’s Tent with their skins &c. Men working at the Indian 
House. Old Lussier and Croite laid up and sick. At 2 Oclock arrived Cardinal, 
Tom and Nadeau from Ile 4 la Crosse with 3'/; packs. They had seen the 
Athabasca loaded canoes there and Mess M. Thomson. F.R.M‘Donell, had set 
off on the 10" Ins‘ and the English River canoes on the 2° Ulto Lesser Slave 
Lake Canoes 9" Ulto: freemen off with horses for the H.B. House to Beaver 
River. Cold, chilly evening and strong wind Westerly. 

Tuesday [July] 10". Cloudy and Cold with a strong Westerly wind. Desnoyer 
drinking at the Indian House. Croite and Lussier still laid up, and idle. 

Wednesday [July] 11". Fine weather. Cardinal off to Parrenteau’s Tent for his 
family. Desnoyer &c came in with four Cows, and one Bull, and one Red Deer, 
all in very good order. The Buck Red Deer has now two inches of fat upon the 
Rump, and the buffalo about one inch of Back fat. Beauregard set off to Fish 
Lake to raise Bark. Water falling in the River. Cold and Chilly evening. H.B. 
men in with five Buffalo. 
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Thursday [July] 12". Desnoyer &c off. Men put the Faitre [faite — ridge-- 
piece] upon the Indian House. At 11 Oclock we had a heavy fall of hail and rain 
with thunder and lightning and a gale as usual from the Westward and North 
West. The ground was in a manner covered with large Hail Stones, as to offer 
sport to the Children in making Snow Balls, to pelt each other. It poured in 
torrents for a considerable time; afterwards it cleared up, and we had a fine 
afternoon. Water again began to rise in the River. 

Friday [July] 13" Fine weather. One of my hunters came in for Rum. I settled 
with him and sent him off again. T. Deschamp’s son brought in a Moose Deer. 
Desjarlaix, Challifoux & co arrived at the H.B. House, and five young straggling 
vagabonds from Lac la Biche came in to us. [They are] on their way they say to 
the Columbia, where they [are] in hopes of finding the Beaver as numerous as 
blades of grass in the Plains. The old Saulteaux women and family also [arrived] 
and camped, all which are new additions to our already numerous families. I 
gave myself much trouble in attempting to form a division among those Freemen 
to prevent them crossing the Mountains where they will be greater nuisance to 
us there than even here. 

Saturday [July] 14". Troubled with those Freemen mongrels and Indians all 
day. There is no dependance to be placed upon them, they have neither 
principle nor honor, honestly nor a wish to do well. All their aim is folly and 
extravagance and caprice of the moment, devoid of all steadiness of conduct, 
and by far more troublesome than the most savage Blackfoot in the Plains. I 
gave some of them Debt &c. Cardinalle arrived with his family. Men began the 
Chimney in the Indian House. 

Sunday [July] 15"". Still pested in settling with those Vagabonds all day, and 
prevailed upon part of them to give up the Idea of the Columbia for this Year. 
I wrote a few lines to M’ Small and M. Gabriel to be sent by Cardinalle 
demanding two Rolls Tobacco, One Keg of Powder, [and] One Keg of High 
Wines. Two of my hunters came in for Rum much troubled with them, to get 
them off. Beauregard returned from Fish Lake [but he] could get no Indians to 
go with him for Bark. He brought two most excellent White Fish, weighing 
about 8"* each. That lake is famous for fish in great abundance and all of a 
superior quality. La Boucane arrived with an Indian his hunter, from the Beaver 
Hills, where he and Morion are tented working the Beaver. He saw plenty of 
Buffalo on his way, and very near hand; they are now rutting, and perpetually 
in motion. This evening towards sunset we had a most terrible thunder storm, 
with a deluge of rain that poured in torrents for about two hours and set all our 
tents in water knee deep. At 10 Oclock the storm ceased. 

Monday [July] 16". At 8 Oclock Cardinal set off for Lesser Slave Lake with Jo* 
Desjarlaix’s son. They go on horse back as far as Lac la Biche. I sent a boat with 
four men down the River to cross my hunters over upon the South side to hunt 
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Buffalo. Men finished the chimnies. Still plagued by those Freemen and 
Straggling Vagabonds of Lac la Biche. Rain &c towards evening and continued 
all night. Canade, a Soulier, came in with his family from below. Le Francis Faux 
and family arrived from Fish Lake and camped here. 

Tuesday [July] 17". H.B. Canoe, W™ Flett arrived from upper Terre Blanche. 
Three Crees young men arrived from Egg Lake below. Buffalo plenty at Fort 
Vermilion. The Crees and Assineboines are all gone to war towards the Rocky 
Mountains. People returned from below with the boat having crossed the 
Hunters. They bring a load of Flat Stones for the Chimnies. Rainy day. Three 
men worked at the Fort Gate but very lazy. We have now no fresh meat. 

Wednesday [July] 18". I got the Saulteaux and Courtes Orielles off for the 
Rocky Mountains, a begging troublesome set, and very hard to deal with. I sent 
off Beauregard with an Indian towards the Beaver River to raise Bark. The 
three young Crees set off on their return to their Camps. Le Baucane and 
Pemnatch off also. At 11 Oclock Deschamp and Desnoyer arrived from the 
south side with meat, eight Red deer, one Moose and one Cheveral. Men 
finished the chimnies, and others plastering the covering. I sent Croite in search 
of hay. The Straw Berries are now only just ripe, and the Poiers begin to 
approach maturity also. A shower of rain. 

Thursday [July] 19". Fine warm weather. The Freemen all off for Lac le 
Birche with the HB people for A. Desjarlaix’s Furs. Battoche and Family off for 
Fish Lake to pass the Summer. Men covering the Indian House. This afternoon 
we had a very heavy thunder storm with rain in torrent for about two hours. 
Women raising Wattap each eight bundles; Thirty three Women. 

Friday [July] 20". Fine and warm. Men finished covering the House with Mud 
Earth and Pine Bark, not a drop of water penetrates. Deschamp and Desnoyer 
came in with two Moose and two Red Deer, and went back. This morning I shot 
two Dogs for having destroyed some meat. This afternoon as usual a terrible 
thunder storm with a torrent of rain for about two hours. Hot and sultry 
weather and Misquetoes in clouds. Old Guillion laid up and cannot work. 

Saturday [July] 21“. Fine weather. Deschamp and Desnoyer came in with two 
Moose Deer. Women raising Wattap. Men plastering the House. Setting Badger, 
Fils du Claire, Kinneicatouse, Gun Ease, and Kapoopooeway arrrived from 
below and camped, three tents. The other three tents are crossed over to the 
South side and tented with our hunters. 

Sunday [July] 22° Fine weather. H.B. People came in with Meat. Indians made 
a small present for Liquor. Viz. 8 Bladders of Grease, 12 do Back Fat, and 50" 
of Beat Meat. The first trade at Terre Blanche Fort, a poor beginning indeed. 
This afternoon arrived Gabriel and Mostatipe from the Upper Terre Blanche. 
[They] had left M' Rowand there who was to have came away yesterday. At 
sunset arrived two Sussces on horse back on the south side. They came from 
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opposite the Island House below where all the Sussces are tented and the Star 
with ten tents Strong Wood Assineboines, all making provisions. Buffalo now 
being plenty there. The first day we had no Rain. Thermometer at Mid day was 
83°. 

Monday [July] 23° I crossed the Crees over on the other side and gave them 
Rum to take away, and sent them off. At 10 Oclock arrived 11 Sussces from 
their Camp. They bring a few Swan Skins and trash of dried Meat. I traded with 
them for Tobacco and Ammunition and sent them off. I sent half a fm of 
Tobacco to the Sussces Chief for him to make his people smoke a pipe, telling 
him not to come in before the 10" of August. The Crees came back for Liquor 
but got none. Men finished mudding the Indian House. Hamelle and Croite 
searching for a spot to make Hay, which is scarce near hand. At 1 Oclock we 
had a light shower of Rain. Cleared up Wind South. 

Tuesday [July] 24" Wind strong North West. Men digging a cellar in the 
Indian House. Hamell and Croite searching for hay. At 1 Oclock M’ Rowand 
arrived from the Upper Terre Blanche. He brings down a keg of High Wines, 
and several Horses belonging to the Men &c. Deschamps and Desnoyer came in 
with a Moose, a Red Deer and a Cabbrie. Durand returned from raising Birch 
Bark; he has collected 100 frames very good, and with him came Parrissien’s Son 
&c. They brought seventy Swan Skins, and killed in Lac qui Frame where they 
are tented. A Sussces [arrived] with some dried provisions. 

Wednesday [July] 25". At g Oclock M’ Rocque and Le Jeunesse arrived from 
the Columbia House with letters from our Gen“ and news of the loss of one of 
our South Branch Boats this spring with 120 Tarreaux on board, near the Forks 
by the carelessness of the Men who were sleeping in the boat at the time, and no 
proper person to conduct them. Decoigne &c on horse back. Deschamps and 
Desnoyer came in with two Moose Deer. Parrenteau & co off for Lussier’s Tent. 
Lussier carting up stone for the Chimney; others making flooring in the Indian 
Hall, windows, gates &c &c. Le Batilleur came in for Rum &c. Fine warm 
weather. The Fool came in also for Rum, and returned back. The H.B. hunters 
arrived and crossed from South to North side of the River being afraid of the 
Slave Indians. The H.B. Freemen, Le Gassi, Chall and Merch, decamped across 
for the Beaver Hills with their families in search of Beaver &c. Women 
gathering Poiers [pears] which are now eatable. Pitchecorises and woman arrived 
from within with a few skins for Tobacco &c. 

Thursday [July] 26". H.B. Hunters decamped within. Desnoyer came in with 
Moose and Cabbrie from hunters Tent. Very warm weather. Faille and Le Croite 
hoeing Potatoes, that are choaked by the Weeds and Grass. Others same work 
as yesterday. At one Oclock P.M. the thermometer was 87° above. 

Friday [July] 27"". F. Deschamp came in with 2 Moose, one Cabbrie. Hamelle 
and Desnoyer decamped to make Hay. Women gathering Poiers and Raspberries 
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which are now nearly ripe. J Ward’s Boy off to the Hunters Tents. Le Camble 
off to haul home Meat. Cloudy and Sultry weather. 

Saturday [July] 28". Cloudy and thunder. Le Borgne came in with a Cabbrie. 
The men hung the new Gate in the Indian Fort finished the flooring, and 
putting Skins in the Windows, hanging doors &c in the Indian House. At 2 
Oclock PM the Thermometer was 91° above 0. Two men at the Potatoes. Old 
Lussier finished hauling up Stone from the Bank into the Fort. At 6 Oclock 
arrived Le Pluie’s Brother for Tobacco for some Assineboines that were coming 
in to us. I gave him a foot and sent him off. At dusk they all arrived on the 
opposite side of the River but too late to cross them over, they camped there 
accordingly for the Night. The Fallow Deer and Cabbrie our hunters sent in 
today were tolerable Fat having about two Inches of diameter upon the Rump. 
Our people now feast daily upon Poires, Straw Berries, Rasp Berries and the 
small Red Cherries. 

Sunday [July] 29". Calm and warm. Crossed over the Assineboines, Old Star 
& co, they bring but very little. Traded with them and sent them away. At two 
Ock the Thermometer was at 91° above Zero. Cloudy and Thunder, soon after 
a deluge of Rain fell, when at 3 Oclock the Thermometer stood at 60° above 
Zero. Cloudy and light Rain throughout the day. La Paurrie, a Cree, came in 
from Fish Lake with eighteen Swan Skins. Old Guiellion caught with a hook and 
line six large Dorees and three Pike, with a few small Mullets and White Fish. 
The Assineboines informed us of some serious disturbances that had taken place 
among their own nation below the Little Girl Tribe and the Saskachewoine 
Assineboines, wherein eight were killed and many wounded. This affair 
proceeded from the young men of the one tribe making too free with the 
women of the other. I was further supposed this affair was not yet terminated 
as the relations of the deceased were bent on revenge &c. They also inform us 
of a report from below that our Establishment at Riviére qui Appelle™! was 
destroyed and abandoned, but they knew not by whom nor how the affair 
happened. 

Monday [July] 30". Parrurie &c off. Croite making Hay with Hamel and 
Deschamp. Clear and warm. The men now finished the Indian House, excepting 
the Upper flooring for which we have no plank. The House has been exactly 
one Month in building after the wood was all upon the spot five men worked 
continually at it, and it is 70 X 20 feet. Deschamp and Campbell came in with 
six Moose and one Cabbrie from the Hunters Tent on the South side. We now 
have a few Radishes and pull up the young Turnips where they stand too close 


*4 Fort Qu’Appelle, built by John McDonald in 1808. Voorhis, Historic Forts and Trading 
Posts, p. 143. 
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together. They make excellent greens when Boiled with Meat. The Women now 
bring in great quantities of Fruit, Poires, Rasp & Straw Berries. The H.B. People 
returned from the Lac La Biche with Antony Desjarloix’s Furs. Very hot 
weather. 

Tuesday [July] 31°. Clear and warm. I put furs, goods and provisions &c in 
the Store House and Shop. Men began the Kitchen &c west wing of the House. 
I got the Bastions put in order and all arranged strong and in good order. 
Towards evening thunder and lightning. A Cree arrived from the Lussiers 
Camp. The women brought in a quantity of Berries. Furs on hand this day, Viz. 


292 Beaver Skins 377 bbs 


208. Swans skins 


70 Martins Provisions &c on Hand. Viz 
24 Dressed Skins 175  'Sof Dried Meat & Depouille 
12 Musk Rats g2 |’ Beat Meat 

3 Grizzly Bear 10  Bladders of Grease 

4 Black do 277 lbs 

1 Yellow do 25  Tareraux 

Cubs do 2 Broke open 

5 Loupcervier 27  Tareraux 

4 Prime Otter 

4 Common do 

1 Fox 

1 Wolverine 

1 Mink 

1 Buffalo Robe 


Wednesday August 1“ Heavy Rain during the last night and continued light 
this morning. Hamel came in. I could do nothing with the hoe at present all 
being wet. Deschamps, Le Croite and Le Borgne came in with four Buck Moose 
and Red Deer. One of the former measured four Inches diameter fat upon the 
Rump. One of their Horses plunged into the River loaded and swam over, but 
lost his load before he got over, the current took it away. Women all off on 
horse Back for Berries. Men erecting Posts of the West Wing and Kitchen. 
Beauregard arrived with his Indian: [he] had raised 250 frm of Bark. 

Thursday [August] 2° Rain prevented men from working out doors, they 
therefore began to prepare wood for the Gates &c. Lussier arrived on the south 
side, and pitched their Tents it being too late to cross. Deschamp son came in 
with two Buck Moose. The Dogs destroyed about three Moose last night through 
the carelessness of M’ Small in not shutting of the Door properly. Rainy, gloomy 
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weather all day. Camble, a Soulleir set off for his Tent within and his Son came 
in from below. 

Friday [August] 3° Early crossed over the Sussees, 10 men at my house, and 
as many at the H.B. Le Capot de Orignal the principal man here. Their trade 
is very trifling: a few Swans Skins, Dressed Skins, some indifferent dried Meat, 
and a vast number of Duck of various kinds that having shed their feathers are 
easily killed with sticks, in the numerous Lakes and Ponds that lay throughout 
the Country. The large Duck are in general very fat at this season; the young 
ones of this year are lean and insipid. Men again at work. Sussces traded: very 
troublesome Indians to deal with and most arrant beggars. We had a heavy fall 
of Rain during the last night, and a shower again this afternoon. Susses trade 
405 lbs. of Dried Meat. 

Saturday [August] 4". Fine and Calm, the only really pleasant day we have 
experienced for a long time. My men went off again to make Hay. Our Cart 
Horses were not to be found until towards evening. The men went for the Bark 
below 450 and brought it home. Beauregard began to make the Chimnie in the 
Big House, others began covering the Kitchen and small House. I took a walk 
upon the Hills. Fruit in abundance and all ripe: Poires, Rasp & Straw Berries. 
The Hurtle Berries are just beginning to turn blue, and the Goose Berries Red. 
There are great plenty of all the above mentioned Berries. A Cree and family 
arrived from the south side and crossed over. Le Camble, a Saulteur, also came 
in with two dressed skins and went back again. Water rising in very fast in the 
River. 

Sunday [August] 5"" Le Camble came in with three Moose Deer. Women as 
usual out gathering Berries. Fine warm Weather. Gabriel &c off to Parrenteux 
Tent for Le Perier Horses. Le Perier & M’ Small &co searching for their horses. 

Monday [August] 6". Fine and Clear. Hamel and two others off to make Hay, 
and others covering the Kitchen and west wing. Beauregard and Faille at the 
Chimnies. Lussier hauling sand, water and logs for covering. Le Preire [brought] 
Bark from the other side. I took a ride above with M' Rocque & Roade very 
pleasant and Berries in great abundance. Water falling again as fast as it rose. 

Tuesday [August] 7". Fine and pleasant, went down to see our Hay makers 
they have one stack of about 400 Bundles made and 43 Cocks ready to make 
into stacks, but it is about three miles from the house and it will be a tedious 
business to haul it home in the deep snow. Berries of various kind very 
numerous. On our return home we found the men with five Moose, one Red 
Deer and 1 Bull Buffalo from our hunters. The Fastest Buck Moose I have seen 
for a long time he had 2°/; inches of depth of the Rump, the Buck Red 2 Inches, 
and the Bull one inch of Backfat. Animals are now all very fat. M' Hughes of 
a Son. i 

Wednesday [August] 8. M' Rowand and Gabriel off for the Upper Terre 
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Blanche and for J. Ward’s Tents for horses to go below & men finished the 
Chimnies and covering the Kitchen &c. I had my house uncovered, fresh 
mudded and new bark put on. Sussees arrived on the South side, but we would 
not cross them over this evening cloudy and thunder. No rain. 

Thursday [August] g'". Sussees crossed. We traded with them and sent them 
over again. Four of my men began to cut stockades for the separation of the 
Fort. Two to work at the Big House, and two as usual at the Chimney. Old 
Lupes carting. Fine and Clear. 

Friday [August] 10". Men came in with Meat they bring nine Cow Buffalo, 
one Red & one Jumping Deer, the fattest of the Cows had two inches of depouille 
[in] diameter. My four hunters came in also for Rum &c &c. I settled with them 
and sent them off again with the men. I sent two Men to assist making hay stacks 
&c. I was much troubled with the toothache, an old complaint of mine. 

Saturday [August] 11". Fine, clear and pleasant, wind strong and southerly, 
the thermometer generally at one OCK 85 above Zero, and has not ascended to 
ninety since the 29"" Ulto. The toothache is still very troublesome. The women 
all busily employed splitting and drying the Meat that was brought in yesterday, 
it having been carried on horse back, and will not keep any time in such hot 
sultry weather, when Thunder is so frequent. Our women are all busily 
employed gathering Berries to preserve and dry. Hot and sultry with thunder 
during the night, but no rain. 

Sunday [August] 12". Thunder. Warm and sultry with a light shower. A herd 
of twelve Cow Buffalo made their appearance on the south side and were 
crossing over, but the noise of the Dogs and Children caused them to run off. 
The Dogs during last night devoured a Colt about the Stockades. At 2 Oclock 
Dubois and Prince arrived from Riviére a La Biche to the Southward; had been 
off from Fort Augustus since April last hunting Beaver. They bring upwards of 
100 Skins, had found great plenty, but were unfortunate in having women sick. 
They have seen no Indians. They complain very much of the high waters in the 
rivers to the southward, and the incessant frosts all the Summer near the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains. It appears very extraordinary that the waters to the 
Northward and Southward should be so very high this season, while the 
Sascatchewoine has continued much lower this season than usual. The Banks of 
the Beaver River were overflowed for a long time, and the Lake of Ile a la 
Crosse has been much higher that it has been known for many years past. At 5 
Oclock the Brochet, a Cree, arrived and camped on the south side. He came 
over and sold me a Horse for Rum and went back again to his Tent. We had a 
strong gale of wind all night. 

Monday [August] 13 
River. At 12 Oclock Mr Rowand arrived from Upper Terre Blanche. Heavy rain 
all day with a strong South East wind which retards our work very much. Rain 
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. Le Brochet sober, we crossed him and Family over the 
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continued in torrents all the evening. The leather tents [were] very leaky and 
uncomfortable dwellings, when situated for so long upon the same spot. 

Tuesday [August] 14". Rain did not cease until 7 Oclock this morning, when 
all hands once more began to work. Le Brochet decamped within. I purchased 
a horse, a Runner, from him for 20 Pints of Liquor. At 5 Oclock all my hunters 
&c made their appearance on the South side. Crossed them over, and they 
camped alongside the Fort. This removal of theirs will cause us some inconven- 
ience and probably reduce us to short allowance of Meat. I should have 
preferred their remaining where they were, as animals are more numerous on 
the South than on the North side, but like all other savages they will act only 
according to their own whims and fancy. Rain continued throughout the night. 
Indians plagued me for Rum &c. 

Wednesday [August] 15"". Cloudy and the Rain ceased. The Dogs of both 
Forts devoured one Colt and attacked some others belonging to my hunters. The 
Soldier instantly shot six or seven, three belonging to the H.B. and as many to 
us. At 8 oclock the weather cleared up and I settled with my hunters and got 
them all off for above, and troublesome fellows they are. Two men began to lay 
the Stockades for the separations. Three began the Kitchen Chimney, [also] Two 
smoothing Plank, One Carting Stockades, and the Cooper preparing wood for 
small Kegs. 

Thursday [August] 16". Fine weather. My hunters drinking at Lac de Rivere 
Creek. Troublesome in sending for Rum &c. We now have no fresh meat, 
therefore give out Dried Meat and Provisions. Tom shooting Ducks &c. Men 
working at the Chimnies. Cardinalle arrived from Lesser Slave Lake with two 
Rolls of Tobacco. Joseph Desjarlaix came in from Lac la Biche with 2 Rolls of 
Tobacco, 1 Keg of Gun Powder, 1 Keg of High Wines. 

Friday [August] 17". I sent off to Parrenteau Tent for Horses to go down to 
the mouth. Thunder and his Son arrived from below near the Horse Hills. 
There is a Camp of 48 Tents coming up to this place. No war excursions it 
seems have taken place, excepting some Assineboines and Crees, who are gone 
to War upon the Crow Mountain Indians. We learn that all of our Horses below 
are stolen by the Assineboines. No Buffalo to be seen on this side of the Battle 
River. The Indians are starving. Mistaubois Wife came in with Swan skins &c to 
trade for Tobacco. H.B. Indians arrived also, and traded and set off. My hunters 
troubling me for Guns &c; they broke one, and gave away another. I sent 
Jerome to take it from them, and return it to its first owner. Fine clear and calm, 
Wind South. 

Saturday [August] 18". A part of the Crees crossed over on the south side to 
go in search of the Sussees on a visit. Jack Ward arrived with Horses for the 
Crossing Place; he also brought some Swan Skins from the Indians Tent near 
him. Parrenteaux also came in with horses for the Crossing place. Men from 
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Hunters [Tent] with one Moose, one Red, and one Jumping Deer, all very fat. 
Fine weather and wind strong. Gratton arrived from Upper Terre Blanche. 

Sunday [August] 19". Jerome [went] off in company with Joseph Desjarlaix 
for the Beaver River; Parrenteaux off with Horses to his Tent. Very strong west 
wind Cloudy and some showers of Rain which continued for the night, weather 
Cold Thermometer at 50 below o. 

Monday [August] 207. At g oclock Mr Rowand came in with Mostoutip, 
Rocque. Tom and Le Borgne set off for the Mouth with fifteen Horses to meet 
the Canoes and the H.B. Mr Hallett with Jimmick, Henry and two Indians, and 
fifteen horses more. J. Ward off also for his Tent above with supplies for the 
Upper Terre Blanche — Tobacco, H. Wines and Powder Fine. Clear weather. 
Deschamps &c came in yesterday with two Red Deer and one Moose. On the 
18" I put twelve eggs under my yellow Hen to set. Crees off also for below, to 
their Camps at the Red Deer Hills. Men working slowly as usual at the Chimney, 
Stockade, Plank &c. 

Tuesday [August] 21". Fine weather. The men from the Fort left their work 
and went down to make up the two last Hay stacks, and returned in the evening. 
Hay now finished — upwards of 2000 bundles of a good quality and in good 
order. I shot a Dog for attempting to bite my little Girl, Le Puries. Women 
gather Hurtle Berries in abundance. 

Wednesday [August] 224 All hands now at work at the stockades, Plank, 
Chimnies and Keg; Desnoyer carting. C. Camble came in with one Moose and 
one Red Deer. Jerome returned with Swan Skins from the North End of the 
Portage. Cardinal and Hamil off to make Hay for themselves. Dubaye and 
Prince off for the Battle River to work the Beaver. At 2 Oclock we had a terrible 
gale of wind from the North West accompanied with rain. The hen brought 
forth her Chickens: one. 

Thursday [August] 23". Froze ice last night in a kettle of water standing out 
door. This is the first frost that we have perceived this season. Men finished the 
Chimnies, Bit House, Kitchen; others erecting stockades. Fine clear weather. No 
fresh meat. 

Friday [August] 24". Cloudy and light rain. Men plastering over the Chimnies, 
smoothing them &c. Deschamps’ boys came in with two Red Deer. Three young 
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Assineboines arrived from the Gens de Pied Camp of 40 tents, slept four nights 
[en route] and are sent by the North Wind Beucanne, Enfons, Rouge Gross, Voix 
&c for Tobacco. 

Saturday [August] 25"". Assineboines off. The five chimnies fully finished, a 
job of three weeks, three men continually at them. Le Camble came in with a 
Moose Deer. Men finished smoothing all the Planks for the House of 20 and 12 
feet long. Light rain and cold. 

Sunday [August] 26". Men all off making Hay for themselves. We have had 
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hard frost every night since the 23° Inst. The Thermometer has generally stood 
at 12 Oclock at 60° above Zero. The frost of last night has completely frozen all 
our Potatoes Tops, and the sun of this morning has leveled them to the ground. 
The Misquetoes begin now to disappear, and not so troublesome as here to fore. 
Whether it proceeds from the nature of the Soil or that our gardens were not 
properly cultivated and taken care of this spring, by the ground not being well 
broken up, I cannot say, but to appearance nothing will come to perfection this 
season. The Barley is still green, the Potatoes very small and not even blossomed. 
The Turnips have run up into leaves only, and all other garden stuff has 
remained in a stunted state. This morning I broke the five remaining Eggs that 
lay under a Hen that had been setting since the first Inst, and found in them 
four dead chickens, one Egg Bad; thus out of eleven Eggs under her [since] the 
2° I have reaped but two chickens only. Leonaix and Wife arrived with his hunt 
from the Beaver River; he brings 60 skins in all kinds of Furs. He says Beaver 
is very scarce in that quarter. Patnaude is Camped with him and has 35, Beaver 
skins. At g Oclock we had some light rain. Settled accounts with Leonaix &c. 
This afternoon arrived Le Grande Batard and Le Brochet with some H.B. 
Indians from above. Two of my hunters also encamped here on their way down 
to Rapid Croche, there being no animals above. Indians wanting Liquor. 
Misquonagoes and Lady also arrived in search of Liquor. 

Monday [August] 27". Leonaix and Wife off on their return to Cold Lake. Le 
Brochet crossed over on the south side to Hunt Beaver &c settled with Le 
Grande Batard &c sent them off. F. Deschamp decamped below with my two 
hunters. Indians began to drink upon the hill where the Doctor’s lady having 
quarreled with her husband. He ripped open the belly of his horse, a fine 
handsome Beast. The Dogs had a great feast upon the flesh that was very fat. 
The Dr had been employed this morning before his departure from this, to 
make a juggling match for the purpose of knowing when our Canoes would 
arrive from Fort William. A sweating cabin was prepared accordingly in which 
he performed his art of conjuration. On coming out of the bath he informed us 
that on a certain day three young men would arrive upon the South side of the 
River neither of them could speak the Cree Language, they would be strangers 
and that upon the same day, or in two nights afterwards, four horse men would 
arrive from below, who will give us news of our Canoes &c. Miscestoupey came 
in for Rum & Tobacco, to pay for a horse. The men began to Plaster the Big 
House, and others to Plough the Planks. Fine clear Weather. 

Tuesday [August] 28". Some of the Indians came back for Rum, The Dr and 
Lady &c but I would give them none and sent them off. Le Camble came in with 
a Red Deer from above at the Sucker River, where my two other hunters are still 
camped. Men finished:.erecting stockades for the separation in the Fort. 
Desnoyer carting &c. This morning at 4 OCK the Thermometer was 4 Below 
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freezing Point, or at 29g above Zero. Weather clear and fine, and at 12 OCK it 
had rose to 64° above Zero. Cloudy weather. The Little Knife, a Cree, shot Le 
Grande Bartard’s horse dead yesterday evening. It seems the former was riding 
him, and being too much intoxicated to manage him fell and injured his 
shoulder very much, when upon recovering he shot the poor beast dead, a fine 
stout White Stallion. Those two examples of yesterday are instances of savage 
revenge, which frequently occurs among those people, and of which little notice 
is taken of them. 

Wednesday [August] 29". Cardinal, Jerome &c came home this morning with 
Hamel. The Hay off, all hands being now entirely finished. Fine clear and warm 
weather. Men working as usual, but take their own time and smoke very often. 
Beauregard cut his right hand with a looking glass in a very ugly manner. Thus 
I have always an invalid in the Fort. Desnoyer hauled in the logs for the cellar, 
say 60 of 15 feet and 30 of 12 feet. 

Thursday [August] 30". Fine and clear. Set three men cutting wood for a 
Stable of 30 feet, others planting, carting, [making] planks, making kegs &c. No 
fresh meat. Gabriel returned from hunting on the South side but brought 
nothing. Butard du Clare came in seeking for his horse that had gone astray 
from their tents above. 

Friday [August] 31". Fine weather. Gratton began to arrange the Blacksmith 
Shop, by making the foundation for the Bellows &c. Others finished plastering 
the House &c. Le Camble came in with a Moose Deer, and three young ones, 
and one Buck Red Deer, with three inches of fat upon the Rump. Cardinalle 
brought home some few bags of White Clay. Pigeons are now passing from 
North to South in immense flocks, particularly in the morning and evening. 
Women collecting vast quantities of Cran Berries, which grow here very 
plentiful, among the Cypress and Pine Trees, where the soil is sandy and 
covered with a light Moss. They are of the small kind. 

Saturday September the 1“. Fine weather. Le Camble off. I sent Cardinalle 
and Lussier’s Women to gather Gum for the Columbia Canoes. Men working as 
usual. This is now the 28" day that Faille has been employed perpetually making 
mortar for the Big House. He finished this day. Chimnies, Plastering &c being 
complete for the present, and two men began to White wash, with the Clay of 
this place, which is as white as lime. Descamps came in with two Cow Buffalo 
from below; a few are to be seen about the Fish Lake, but they are the Wood 
Buffalo,*> and more shy and wild than those of the open Plains. Once they 


*5 Wood bison (Bison bison athabascae) is, like the plains bison (Bison bison bison), a 
subspecies of the North American bison, better known as buffalo. The wood bison are 
known in the United States as mountain bison. In what is now Canada they lived in 
lowland meadows and deltas of the Athabasca, Peace and Slave rivers, that is, through the 
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have been disturbed and fired at, seldon a second shot can be got at them. 
Deschamp returned back. 

Sunday [September] 2°. Men off making Hay for themselves. Deschamp’s son 
came in with a Bull Buffalo. This afternoon arrived on the South side of the 
River, with their families four Crees who came from Sussee Camp on the South 
side of the Battle River at the Iron Stone. They bring us news of some unknown 
party of Indians having fell in with two Sussees, who were out looking for 
Buffalo. One was killed and the other received two Balls, one through both 
thighs, and the other in the hip. He fell also and to appearance was dead, when 
the parties raised both Scalps and made off. The wounded Sussee however 
recovered his senses soon afterwards, and made out to crawl to within hearing of 
the Camp that was at no great distance. He was brought in by his relations, a 
horrid spectacle of Savage brutality. He is however now in a fair way of 
recovering. The Moose Dung, an Assineboine, a most notorious Horse thief and 
murderer, happening to be in the Sussee Camp at the time, and there being some 
reason of suspecting it to have been done by a party of Horse thieves of which it 
was supposed this fellow was one, they instantly murdered him. But the truth is 
they are ignorant what nation committed the Murder. The wounded person says 
that one of them spoke the Cree Language. This affair was nearly the cause of an 
ugly affair between the Crees who are tented with them Ten Tents, and the 
Sussees but upon reflection the latter considered that if it was done by the Crees 
it must have been a party from below who of course are not considered as the 
same people as the Beaver Hills or Upper strong wood Crees. The affair has 
dropped for the present, but the Sussees declare they will have ample revenge, 
when it is found out who it was. We suppose it must have been a party of either 


coniferous forests of western and northern Alberta to Lac la Martre and the Horn 
Mountains in the Mackenzie Valley, North West Territories. In what is now the United 
States they ranged in areas of eastern Washington, Idaho, western Montana, eastern 
Oregon, northern Wyoming and South Dakota; evidence suggests marginal ranges to the 
southward. Larger than the plains bison, they are also taller, darker and woolier. They 
declined dramatically in numbers in the late nineteenth century. Conservation measures 
enjoyed mixed success. Naturalists thought they were extinct until Dr. N. Novakowski of 
the Canadian Wildlife Service discovered a remnant population, and these now exist on the 
north shore of Great Slave Lake known as the Mackenzie Bison Sanctuary. They also exist 
in Canada at Elk Island National Park. They are a registered endangered species. 
Information from Canadian Wildlife Service; also The Canadian Encyclopedia (2nd ed., 4 
vols.; Edmonton: Hurtig, 1988), 1: 232-33. Ernest Thompson Seton, Lives of Game Animals 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday-Page, 1927), 3, pt. 2: 413-700, William A. Fuller, The 
Biology and Management of the Bison of Wood Buffalo National Park (Ottawa: Canadian Wildlife 
Service, 1966), Gene M. Christman, “The Mountain Bison,” American West, 8 (1971): 
44-47, Frank G. Roe, The North American Buffalo (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1970), and David J. Wishart; The Fur Trade of the American West, 1807-1840: A Geographical 
Synthesis (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1979), pp. 33-35: 
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Assineboines or Crees from below in search of Slave Indians, and mistaking them 
for a Camp of Blackfeet, and killed them accordingly. At all events everybody will 
be happy at the death of the Moose Dung even his own people detested the sight 
of him, and no later than last Spring. Old Tabeau begged of me to give him a 
dose of Poison to kill him &c. This same fellow on the 22° of April last, having 
stolen all the Horses from my Boat Builders at the Moose Creek, was desirous of 
murdering Old Guillon &c and was only prevented by some other Assineboines 
in company with him. About a Month ago suddenly died the Rosebud Eater, 
another most notorious Horse thief and scoundrel. Thus we have got clear of two 
of the most noted vagabonds among the Assineboines. 

Monday [September] 3° Cardinalle and Jerome [went] off for old Fort 
Augustus to cut what Barley we have there, what we sowed at this place having 
all failed, being destroyed by the Horses &c. At g Ock it began to rain. Three 
Assineboines arrived from the Stars Band Gens du Bois Fort, who are coming 
in shortly with Dried provisions. Men [at work] levelling the Fort yard, and 
digging a Cellar &c &c. 

Tuesday [September] 4" Assineboines [went] off with Tobacco. I desired them 
to come in as soon as possible with their Provisions. They informed me that the 
Buffalo was near hand on the south Side of the River. Attagan & co. decamped 
to join the other Crees within. He gave me up a horse for payment of his Debt of 
last Fall 15 Skins. Weather Cloudy and Cold. Found one of my two Chickens dead 
this morning, from what cause I cannot pretend to say. Another of my hens 
began to set upon 12 Eggs of her own laying. Men levelling the Fort, and two 
began to lay the upper flooring in the Big House. Two ploughing the plank. And 
two others working at the Black Smith Shop getting it in order &c to work. I 
perceived it was the Cock that had killed the Chicken this morning and was upon 
the point of dispatching the other, when I prevented him, and I am under the 
necessity of making a separate apartment for him alone. He is really a brute, 
tormenting the Hens that are setting and killing the Chickens. An Assineboine 
arrived on Horse Back on the South side, says he is of the Saskatchewoine tribe 
and comes from the Jumping Deer Hills, has slept Eight nights, he is coming in 
with his family to trade, in company with another Assineboine and Family. I was 
at him upon the score of Horse stealing as it is the Grand River Assineboine who 
in general are the most notorious scoundrels. He, however, pretended to be very 
innocent upon the subject. I gave him a piece of Tobacco, and sent him off to 
meet his family, whom he had left this morning. Le Camble came in with three 
Red Deer and two Moose Deer from Sucker Creek. Parrenteaux is now tented at 
Riviere des quatre Poteaux upon the Saskatchewoine. Joseph Desjarlaix with one 
of his Sons, Talibee and L Hire dondain arrived on foot. [They] left their families 
this morning at the North end of the Portage, who are pitching their Tents in this 
direction. They came in for the loan of Horses, to enable them to come on with 
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greater expedition, as they propose going towards the Rocky Mountains to pass 
the Winter and from thence to the Columbia. Those Freemen have formed most 
extravagant ideas of the great number of Beaver that are to be found on the West 
side of the Mountains. I fain would prevent them from going there but all in vain. 
They are bent on the undertaking, and no persuasion of mine will induce them 
to alter their minds. On their way here today they saw several herds of Buffalo in 
the woods. North from this Place they killed one Cow Buffalo. 

Wednesday [September] 5'" Cloudy and Cold. Le Camble off. Le Purie sick 
and unable to work. Men digging a Cellar and spreading the sand in the Fort; 
others working same as yesterday. At 11 Oclock the Assineboines arrived, two 
at my House and one at my neighbours. We had scarcely got them across the 
River, when two Sussees arrived on horse back on the South side, who gave us 
to understand they were badly inclined towards the Assineboines, and were 
desirous to know of what tribe those were now at the houses. This caused a 
sudden alarm, as I well knew those fellows to belong to the most notorious tribe 
of Horse thieves and scoundrels the Saskatchewoine Assineboines. Still I was 
loathe that they should be murdered so innocently and in cold blood. I therefore 
desired M’ Small to trade with them instantly and put them in readiness for 
their departure while I would go over the River and pacify the Sussees. This I 
accordingly did, and found it was our principal Chief the Middle Bear and 
another of my Traders. Here I held a long parley with them, and settled matters 
to my wish, gave them to understand that the Assineboines who were now with 
us, although formerly of the Slave Tribe, have for late years always been in 
company with the Strong Wood Assineboines and were considered as our 
friends, and not concerned in Horse stealing nor anything of the kind. We now 
brought them over along with us, and met the Assineboines at the water side in 
readiness to cross over. They held a short conference together, but not 
understanding each other’s language we hurried the Sussees up to the house, 
and the Assineboines over the River. Thus ended an affair which I at first 
apprehended might have been attended with disagreeable consequences, but if 
the truth was known I believe the Sussees found them rather too few to attack 
the three Assineboines. Towards evening some of our women went across and 
found that the Assineboines had fled in such a state of alarm as to have 
abandoned all their Dogs Travilles. Saddle stuff eppechimantts and even four 
of their Dogs were left behind, and instead of taking the road by which they 
came, [they] had directed their course along the banks of the River. At Sunset 
the two women I had sent down the River to collect Gum returned with a 
considerable quantity and say they saw the Assineboines under full speed as fast 
as their legs would carry them, keeping always along the Banks of the River. 
The trade of the 2 Assineboines this day was 215" of Beat Meat, 42 Bladders 
of Grease, 813 Back Fat, 11 Beaver skins, 2 Loupcerviers, 2 Musk Rats. 
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Thursday [September] 6" Light rain. Men began to lay logs in the Cellar for 
lining. Grattan and Le Jerome arranging their Tools, Shop, Bellows &c &c. At 
2 Oclock M' Thompson arrived from Lake la Pluie in a Canoe with six men 
bound for Columbia. He brings us the long wished for news from the civilized 
world, for which we have been anxiously waiting for this some time past. 

Friday [September] 7 At 8 Oclock this morning the three remaining 
Columbia Canoes arrived: six Men per canoe, seventeen pieces each, and they 
began instantly to repair their Canoes &c. I sent off an Indian for Battoche 
&Co. F. Deschamps arrived with one Moose and one Red Deer from our 
Hunters Tent below, and Grattan erected his Bellows and began making irons 
for the poles of the Columbia Canoes. This evening arrived two Iroquois upon 
a raft from Upper Terre Blanche in search of the Columbia Canoes. We gave 
a dance to the Men [of Thompson’s party], and which continued until daybreak. 
Joseph Desjarlaix [set] off with horses for his family &c. 

Saturday [September] 8" Men finished laying timber round the cellar and 
began the Stable. Battoche arrived with Le Pourrie. I gave the latter Liquor and 
sent him to drink at some distance from the Fort. At 4 Oclock PM the Columbia 
Canoes set off with their same loads as they arrived here with. Chickens 5. 

Sunday [September] g'" At 7 Oclock M' Thompson embarked, and about an 
hour after M’ Hughes with his son and Le Borgne arrived from the Montée, 
had left his Canoes at the Columbia House. Battoche set off for his family, the 
Pourrie deserted back to his Tent. Parrenteaux came in with my gang of Mares 
which I had sent Desnoyer yesterday for. Battoche returned with his family. I 
sent off a man on horse back who returned in company with M' Thompson. We 
had a cold blusterous day with a light shower of snow at intervals, Wind West. 

Monday [September] 10" This morning I was rather surprised to find the snow 
falling very fast with wind strong North West and very cold. Found ice in a kettle 
that had passed the night out in the open plains '/3 inch thick. The Stars Band 
arrived and traded when we sent them off instantly. The Sussees came in for 
Tobacco for a band that were near hand, on their way in to trade. Le Camble came 
in with two Red Deer. Parrenteaux off. Joseph Desjarlaix and family arrived. In the 
afternoon the wind came about from the North East with snow & cold. 


Assineboines Trade Viz. 

5 Beavers Skins 

4 Swans do 

3 Cats do 

1 Red Deer do 

4 Buffalo do 

4 Tarroux full Beat Meat 
132 Bladders of Grease 
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Tuesday [September] 11' Sussees arrived and traded. M' Thompson and 
party set off by land: W™ Henry, Kenville and three women, with Jerome and 
Gabriel for to conduct them to the Upper Terre Blanche. Sitting Badger’s Band 
&c arrived in company with the Sussees; all traded, and at Sunset we got them 
over the River. Found the ice '/: an inch thick this morning, Cold and Clear. 
Desnoyer went for a Hart killed by the Tolibe. 


Sussees Trade &c 
17 Beaver Skins 

1 Musk rat 

3 Swans 

1 Loupcervier 

8 Dressed Skins 

6 Buffalo 
136 Bladders of Grease 
128 do Back Fat 
510 lbs Meat 
644 Ibs Dried Meat 

2 Horses 


There arrived also two young men Assineboines from the Gens de Pied band 
for Tobacco and also three young Crees from the Northward; all of these fellows 
are anxious for the arrival of the Canoes and wish to know when they will be 
here to get Liquor &c. 

Wednesday [September] 12" Froze last night '/; Inch. Sussees all left us, 
Assineboines and Crees also. Arranged the Shop &c. Le Pourie came in, when 
we sent him after M' Thompson to go as far as the Kootenay Plains. 

Thursday [September] 13'" Cloudy. Hamel took possession of the Kitchen, but 
there is still no flooring laid. Men working as usual. I began taking account of 
Furs &c. F. Deschamp arrived with three and a half Red Deer from the South 
side. The Sturgeon, a Cree, and four Young men Assineboines of the Gens de 
Pied band arrived from Tobacco, for a band who were near hand and would be 
here tomorrow to trade. 

Friday [September] 14"° The young men set off with Tobacco. Jerome 
returned, having been as far as Old Fort Augustus with M' Thompson. Cardinal 
set off for Cold Lake to meet the Slave Lake canoes for Beauchamp’s wife. 
Beauregard &co finished the Plank. Fine clear and warm weather. The band of 
Assineboines arrived, and remained here for the night; we gave them half a keg 
of Liquor among them, when they began to Drink. This is the first drinking 
match the natives have enjoyed at this place. They were very quiet, and traded 
Liquor as usual. Le Cardinal came in with a Buck Moose. One of my hunters is 
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sick and has given over hunting; he came in en baggage. We find six of our 
horses missing, which we suspect the Sussees have stolen them from us. 

Saturday [September] 15'" The Assineboines traded and set off. Fine warm 
weather men working at the ground floor. Window, Cellar, Hearth upstairs, 
Stable, and Carting. Le Cardinal, my Cree hunter, off, decamped below. Some 
of our people searching for Horses today, found one of them dead laying upon 
the bank to the North of the Fort, apparently killed by Horse stealers — a fine 
stout Bay horse belonging to Battoche. We find now nearly a dozen horses 
missing since the 12" and which we suppose have been stolen on the night 
before. Le Cardinal, a Cree, came in from Kootonais River, where he had been 
in company with the H.B. M' House and left them there on the 1“. 


The Assineboine Trade Viz. 
2 L Beaver Skins 
2 Loupcervier 
246 Bladders of Grease 
984 'S Beat Meat 
12 Back fat 


Sunday [September] 16" Fine warm weather. Five Sussees arrived who bring 
a few Beavers skins. Traded and sent them off. Red Eagle and some other Crees 
came in from Fish and Egg Lake where they are camped. Our men worked this 
day for the first time this summer, but on conditions of a holiday when the 
Canoes would arrive. Le Batailler, one of my hunters, came in from below. 

Monday [September] 17" Red Eagle &co off for their Camp. Gave the 
Batailler a g-Gallon Keg of Indian Rum, upon agreement as hunters for the 
Rocky Mountain House this ensuing Winter. F. Deschamps came in with three 
Red Deer he returned with the Batoubler. Fine clear weather. At 12 Oclock 
arrived Mess" [Angus] Bethune and [John] Rowand and L. Durand on horse- 
back from below, had left the canoes at the Red Deer Hills. This afternoon 
arrived M' [Henry] Hallett and his party, having left their three Boats at the 
Horse Creek. Le Borgne came in with a Moose Deer from the little Soldier’s 
Tent; they had killed among them fourteen animals, 11 Red Deer and three 
Moose. Stable finished and yard began. 

Tuesday [September] 18' Cloudy, and working as usual, and making a Hen 
yard &c which having finished the Fort was cleared out and swept for the first 
time. The Fool, one of my hunters, came in for Liquor. I gave him a large keg 
in part payment [for] 30 Skins on his hunting &c, and sent him away to their 
camp below. At One Oclock M" Hughes’s canoe arrived. Some of our men 
engaged for the Summer are now free and others are doing but very little, 
amusing themselves chatting with the arrivals &c. F. Lussier making Pack 
Saddles. M' Hughes and myself took tea with M' Hallett. Crees coming and 
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going all day, and plaguing us for Liquor. Lower flooring laid in the Big 
House. 
Wednesday [September] 19 


th 


Fine clear weather. Crees going and coming from 
the several Camps above and below, begging Liquor and Tobacco. A small board 
falling upon one of my Chickens broke its thigh; however I did not kill it, but 
it appears to linger with in great Pain. Canoe &c arrived on the 19". 

Thursday [September] 20" Fine and warm weather. Crees coming in for Rum, 
and returning to their Camps. Men doing but little work. 

Friday [September] 21“ At 12 Oclock the Brigade of eleven Canoes arrived. Got 
all the property up into the Fort and unpacked the Goods. The Indians like so 
many ravenous Wolves upon the scent of a carcass came in shortly after the 
arrival of the Canoes, attracted by the smell of the Liquor &c. Le Camble came 
in with three Red Deer [from] the Hunters Tent. Cardinal arrived from Cold 
Lake with Beauchamp’s wife &c from Ile a la Crosse. The Slave Lake Canoes 
passed there on the 16" instant. Leonaux and Patneaude, two Freemen, arrived 
from the Beaver River with their families, & Battillen’s wife and others came in 
for Liquor. I gave her a nine-gallon Keg of Rum and sent her off. Sultry weather. 

Saturday [September] 22° Began to distribute the goods. Men were settled for 
their respected Winter quarters &c and 4 engaged for the Columbia. Indians 
coming in, I gave them Liquor and sent them off to drink at their Tents. F. 
Deschamps and family camped at the Fort. We had cloudy and warm sultry 
weather, with some Light Rain last night. Assineboines came in with nine out of 
eleven horses that had been stolen from us some time ago. They had met the 
Thieves and had taken the horses from them, all excepting two. I sent two men 
off for four Animals killed by Le Grande Batard and others. We had a Dance 
this evening when all hands got three drams each: fifteen quarts of High Wines 
tallied off. 

Sunday [September] 23° Crees from below arrived. Hunters also camped at 
the Fort, gave them Liquor when a drinking match instantly commenced, got for 
some Liquor from them some fresh meat. Le Camble for my horses to 
Parrenteaux Tent. My Black hen began to bring forth her brude of Chickens. 
Bastonnais arrived. At 4 Oclock sent off three Canoes for the Rocky Mountains. 
Heavy Rain during the last night. The fourth Canoe starts tomorrow morning. 
Warm Weather. 

Monday [September] 24'" My Canoes and Baggage and Family set off, Viz. 


Jos: Durand D Y% Keg of Liquor 

M Carron G 1 do P.H Wines 

B’ Deau M 1 Bag of Balls Equal to 13 Pieces 
Battoche M 2% and My Baggage &c 
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Le Jevenesse M 


Hamelle 

Morneau D 1% 
Le Manureau G VW 

Berger M Va 

Cate M 


I CardanelleM 


83/4 


Canoe Baggage and Family &c 


Bales of Carrots 2 Sapp Bees 
do O.C Kettles 1 Bed 

Keg Spirits 

Keg H. Wines 1 Cassette. Battoche 
do Sugar Equal to 4% Pieces 

Bag of Flour Say 13 Pieces 


Case of Guns 
Case of Iron 
Bag of Balls 


Rolls of Tobacco 


Beauvois G 3 
Le Blance D 1 Keg of Powder 
Carteer M 3 KegsofH. Wines 
David M 1 do Sugar 13, Pieces 
Liberge M 1 Bags of Flour 

1 Case of Guns 

1 Bag of Balls 

1 Bale of Goods 

1 Case of Iron 

ro 
Dunard D 2 Rolls of Tobacco 
Languedoc G 1 Keg of Powder 
Paire M 2 do _ H. Wines Say 
Gervois M 1 do Sugar 12 Pieces 
Brunelle M ¥4 do Sheub 1 Cassette 
Y2 Bag of Flour 13 Pieces 
¥2 Bag of Shot 

1 Bag of Balls 

1 Keg of Salt 

1 Bale of Goods 

1 Case of Irons 

11% 


And to be embarked on board the Upper Terre Blanche Canoes for the Rocky 


Mountains the following articles, 


Viz. 
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2 Keg of High Wines 
1 Keg of Powder 

1 Bale of Tobacco 

4 Pieces 


Recapitulation of Pieces for the Rocky Mountain House 


2 Bales of Goods Atthe Upper Terre Blanche _ Pieces at the Upper 


1 Cassette do those Canoes were obliged Terre Blanche 
2% Bags of Flour to leave two pieces per 4 Keg of H. Wines 
3¥2 Kegs of Sugar Canoe which reduced them 1 - Sugar 
1 Pure H. Wines to 11 Pieces and even with 1 do Powder 
¥s Keg Shrub load they had great trouble 1 Bag of Balls 
¥4 do. Spirits to get up to the Rocky 3 Rolls of Tobacco 
8 High Wines Mountain House, the Water 3 Rolls of Tobacco 
3 Keg Powder being extraordinary low this 11 Pieces 
1 do. Salt season 
6 Rolls of ‘Tobacco 


Yo Bale O.C.Kettles 
1¥% Bales of carrots 
2 Cases of Guns 
3 Cases of Iron 
4 Bags of Balls 

Ye Bag of Shot 


40 ~~ Pieces 


At 11 Oclock Dumont and family set off with Horses for the Rocky Mountains 
and Battoche and family also for the same Quarter. Le Camble returned but did 
not bring the number of Horses required. Parrenteaux arrived in the evening 
with some of them. But still M’ Rowand’s were wanting. Indians and Freemen 
continually coming in. 

Tuesday [September] 25" Delayed my departure waiting for the Horses. The 
two Canoes [went] off for the Upper Terre Blanche deeply Loaded, thirteen 
Pieces per Canoe with four Men and their Baggage &c. 

Wednesday [September] 26" At g Oclock set off on Horse Back company with 
Mess™ Bethune and Rowand. Clément and Tom go with us to attend upon the 
horses. Weather chilly and cold, [we] overtook the Battilleure and Family, one 
of my intended hunters for the ensuing Winter. Both he and his old wife 
complained sadly of being Sick, which well might be the case as they have been 
drinking continually sinee the 16" Inst. At 1 Oclock came to Parrenteaux Tent 
who takes care of part of our horses. Here were also four tents of Crees, my 
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hunters of this Summer &c. Got a Leather tent from the Soldier, and borrowed 
a horse from Parrenteaux, exchanged some others, and set off from Rivaére des 
quatre Patiau. At Sucker River passed the Upper Terre Blanche Canoes, and it 
was near Sunset when we arrived at another of our horse keepers’ Tent, John 
Ward. Here we stopped for the Night. 

Thursday [September] 27'° This morning found it Rained and a Cold South 
East Wind prevented us from proceeding on our Journey, having two Women 
and four Children along with us on horse back. Dirty rainy weather all day, I got 
my own Tent erected, that of Ward being too small for us all. 

Friday [September] 28" At daybreak the Wind came about from the North 
East, with a Fall of Snow. However I could not remain here any longer. Time 
was precious to me, being apprehensive my canoes would be waiting for me at 
Fort Augustus. At 10 Oclock we were in readiness to set off, having had much 
trouble to collect the horses we take at this place; many of them [had] not been 
caught since last year and were as wild as Deers. Weather continued dirty and 
Cold throughout the Day, with frequently falls of Snow. At Vermilion River we 
meet Le Gemondiere and Challifaux and families. Freemen hunting Beaver. Saw 
the H.B. Horse keepers there also. At sunset we arrived at Fort Augustus, where 
I found my Canoes had arrived this day at 12 Oclock. We took up our 
belongings at the Old Houses. 

Saturday [September] 29" A severe and white Frost this morning, which 
rendered the ground as hard as Bricks. We took up a Case of Tools and, at this 
place, and embarked them, gave all hands a dram, and at 8 Oclock crossed over 
the Sascatchewoine to the South Side, leaving M’ Rowand to proceed up to his 
winter Quarters at the Upper Terre Blanche on the North Side. Along with him 
goes my two hunters, the Battilleur and B‘' Prunoe; the latter we overtook at this 
place. They are in too great a dread of the Slave Indians to go up with us on the 
South side, where the Country is more open, and the road good. They prefer 
the Route along the River through the thick woods, where a Slave Indian never 
penetrates. Having got our horses and Baggage over, I sent on the Canoes, I 
remaining to go by land with M" Bethune and M’ Clement. At 9 Oclock we 
mounted our horses, and directly left the River taking our course South, 
ascending the Bank of the River and soon after overtook Battoche and Dumont 
with their families, who were waiting for us at the Little Lake. Here we dried 
our Leather Tent which was still Wet. At 12 Oclock we loaded and set off. 
Weather Cloudy and Cold with Wind South West. The Country here is open 
and pleasant with many small Lakes and spots of Wood. The western extremity 
of the Beaver Hills are seen upon our left hand, while the Country here is level 
with very few Hills, and none of them of any height. We crossed the Terre 
Blanche Creek which runs from South to North and proceeded on to another 
small rivulet, where we camped for the Night. The women very soon pitched the 
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Tents and we found ourselves very comfortable. We shot a few fat Duck in the 
course of the Day, and with the addition of a jumping Deer, which Gabriel 
Dumont’s Son brought us in the evening, we found ourselves with a sufficient 
stock of provisions for the present, as we had brought none along with us, but 
depend entirely upon what we may kill. Vestages of Beaver were to be seen 
frequently along the Terre Blanche Creek which we followed for some time. 
Fine clear, but cold night. 

Sunday [September] 30" Fine weather, and strong South West wind. We 
found much trouble and difficulty in following the Old Route, as no Indians had 
passed here this summer. The grass had nearly covered the Path, and in the 
spots of wood through which we passed the Trees were blown and stopped the 
passage up. We passed over some most delightful spots of Plain sufficently large 
to chase a herd of Buffalo, and at 10 Oclock we perceived a Moose Deer and 
Gabriel went in pursuit of him. We found and shot a few Wild Fowls very fat, 
and soon after Gabriel and Battoche’s Son overtook us. They had killed two 
Buck Moose Deer, one of them still in good order. It requires but little 
precaution to kill those animals at this season of the year, when they are rutting. 
They will frequently take a horse for a Doe Moose Deer, and not find their 
error until fired upon. We passed the spot where the Crees last Summer lay in 
ambush and killed three Peagans. The place was well situated for the purpose, 
being surrounded by willows and low brush Wood. The remains of the deceased 
are covered over with a shelter or Tent of Wood and Brush, the Bones of one 
of their horses are still to be seen on the spot. We soon after came to the Riviére 
aux Calument, and pitched our tent at an early hour upon a pretty level plain 
near the River. The water here comes from the North & runs South, until it 
empties into the Battle River. Here were great vestages of Beavers, and Battoche 
set four Traps in hopes of taking some, but the Wind blew the smoke from our 
Camp directly towards them, which of course prevented success. The wind 
continued high during the night. 

Monday October 1“ Early Battoche took up his traps; the Beavers as we 
expected did not leave their Cabins during the Night. We saddled and were soon 
on our way. We crossed another Small River about the same breadth as the 
Riviére aux Calumet and runs the same course from North to South. Soon after 
we came to the Grosse Butte, which is a very beautiful situation, and from the 
top of which we had a very extensive view of the country to the Southward with 
a low Plain between us and the Beaver Hills. Near those Buttes are a number of 
Small Lakes that were well stocked with Ducks of various Kinds. We had also a 
view of the banks of the Battle River, and the high lands that surrounds Lac La 
Biche. Our course from this lays about S.S. West directly for the eastern 
extremity of the Beaver Hills. Those hills appear to run about S.E. & N.W. and 
are well Wooded. We saw two Buffalo. Gabriel chased them but they got into the 
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Hills among the thick wood before he could get a shot at them. At 2 Oclock we 
came to the Battle River, when we fell upon a large road coming from below, 
and proceeding to the Southward. This we suppose must be the whole tribe of 
Sussees, who we desired to go above and winter in the environs of the Rocky 
Mountain House in hopes they will kill more Beaver than elsewhere. They 
appear to follow the Old Road, which presents us with a well beaten track, as 
broad as a waggon Road. We soon after crossed the Battle River upon a ridge 
of stones, where there was but little water. Beaver appear to be very numerous 
in this River. Vestages are to be seen every moment. We proceeded forward to 
another small River, where the Beaver appear to be stationed in a very 
advantageous situation for setting traps. We stopped for the Night, and Battoche 
put out his traps at 8 Oclock P.M. Began to Snow and continued during the 
Night. Dark and not very cold. 

Tuesday [October] 2° This morning the Snow ceased. Battoche took up his 
traps and found in them one large and one Small Beaver. It was 10 Oclock 
before we got away from our Camp, our tents being perfectly wet, and required 
time to dry them, as they were too weighty to pack up in that state, and 
moreover they would heat and spoil. Weather now fine and clear. We came to 
the Pretty Plain, where we found the Sussees had separated. A part of them had 
passed by the Chemin du large [plains road], to avoid the Strong Woods, while 
the others continued to follow the Rocky Mountain route. Our road now became 
crooked and winding among small Plains and pieces of thick Woods mostly of 
the Aspen. At 2 Oclock we came to Gull Lake, and passed along the eastern 
extremity of it. Here we found a lame Horse which we suppose to have been left 
by the Sussees. This Lake is about nine miles long, and from one to two broad, 
with a low sandy Beach along which we passed, and the Wind coming from the 
Westward, caused a considerable swell to break at our feet. The water is very 
clear. Buffalo have been numerous here lately, but the Indians have drove them 
off. Our route along this Lake lay through a beautiful plain of short grass 
adjoining the sandy beach. We now soon came to the Wolf River, where we 
pitched our tents for the Night. The Weather was cloudy, chilly and Cold. 

Wednesday [October] 3° Early this morning I went to see the spot where the 
Peagans had murdered the Crees last Year, in revenge for their Countrymen 
that were murdered at Riviére aux Calument. Battoche was present when the 
affair took place and had a narrow escape for his life. He was obliged to fly 
during the night and secret himself and family in the thick Woods, by which 
means he reached Fort Augustus with the loss of only some of his horses, all his 
ammunition and some other articles, which had been taken from him, during 
the confusion and bustle of the moment. At 8 Oclock we were in readiness to 
leave our Camp. Battoche and family remained here to hunt Beaver of which 
there appears to be a great many along this River which runs from West to East 
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and falls into Riviere La Biche. Having crossed the Wolf River, we found great 
roads and vestages of Buffalo and soon after came to another small River, where 
we observed the Sussees had worked the Beaver. We crossed it and ascended the 
Wolf Hills which run East and West, and are well covered with Wood. At 12 
Oclock we got over them, and upon coming to a small Plain and open country 
ahead we had a glimpse of the Rocky Mountains which appeared in many places 
covered with Snow. We now soon came to the Riviére of the Medicine Tent, 
where we found the fires still burning of the Sussees, who had left this spot this 
morning, [numbering] 25 Tents. They appear to have made a grand Hunt here 
in Beaver, Bears, Moose, Red Deer and Buffalo as there was a quantity of Bone 
laying about the Camp. From this spot we had a grand view of the Rocky 
Mountains to the Southward of us, apparently running East and West. The 
valley through which the Sascatchewoine winds its course appears to form a 
great gap in the Mountain about S.S.W. from this spot. Having smoked a pipe 
here we mounted and proceeded on and soon after crossed a small river 
running from North West to South East which falls into the Riviere de le Loge 
de Médecine. Our track now brought us along the latter River, which however, 
we did not cross, but continued up along its banks. Here we found the Sussees 
had separated again into several parties, a few only following our tracks. At 2 
Oclock it began to Snow and blow hard, when soon after we came upon a camp 
of five tents. They proved to be Blood Indians and Sussees who absolutely 
insisted upon our stopping with them for the night. We accordingly got our 
tents pitched and remained with them. They were very civil and treated us with 
dried Berries &c. They have among them 60 Beaver Skins. Snow continued all 
night, and wind high. 

Thursday [October] 4" Snow still continued; however, as the Indians were 
rather troublesome in begging Tobacco and ammunition, I preferred travelling 
on in the storm than to be plagued by them. At 11 Oclock we struck our tent 
and set off, taking our course still along the small river until we crossed it, when 
we immediately entered the Strong Woods and continued our route through an 
ugly gloomy country covered with Pine, Aspen, Poplar, Willows and long grass, 
with a crooked winding path to avoid the several Mas que gnes.*” We saw a fat 
Bull, but he escaped us. At 4 Oclock we pitched our tent near a small meadow 
and pond of water which is the last of the kind we shall now find for some 
distance, too late for us to reach this day. Fine and pleasant, but Cold Weather. 

Friday [October] 5'" At 8 Oclock we were on Horse back, and instantly entered 
the Strong Wood. This must be a horrid road in a wet season, as appears by the 
deep ruts, and still boggy places [but] we pass over. We had scarcely left our 
Camp, when we fell in with a Herd of Strong Wood Buffalo. Gabriel chased 
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them on foot, and killed a fat Cow and a young Bull, both of which we cut up, 
and laid them upon our Horses, and proceeded on our Journey. Shortly 
afterwards, we found the fresh tracks of a Grizzly Bear. The prints of his feet 
upon the snow were of an enormous size, measuring 14 inches long and 7 broad. 
After passing a thick wood of several miles long, we came out into a small plain 
where lays the Big Stone, and soon after fell upon the Old Peagan road which 
leads to the Establishment. Our course was now turned to the S.W. & W. 
through small Prairies and pieces of the thick Woods, mostly of the Rocky 
Mountain Pine. We soon after crossed the Riviére a le Eau Clair which is here 
80 yards wide and has a strong current. The water of this River is so exceedingly 
clear that I was deceived in its depth, and narrowly escaped getting wet in 
crossing. Here we perceived some Horse tracks coming and going and quite 
fresh, which led us to suppose that the natives had been at the Old House to see 
if we were arrived as we had given them to understand last spring that people 
should winter here for the Peagans. The track now led down along the Riviére 
a le Eau Clair among small Prairies and Pine until we came to the Sascatche- 
woine. Upon coming in sight of the Old Fort we were rather surprised to see a 
number of People standing at the Gate, and smoke arising from within the 
Stockades. On a nearer approach our surprise increased when we observed it to 
be White men and Indians. The current was too swift to cross opposite the 
House, where there is a strong Rapid. We therefore passed a quarter of a mile 
above to the head of the rapid where we crossed with ease, having the water 
scarcely coming up to our horses knees, when on coming down to the Fort we 
found it was in possession of the Columbia Brigade who had been here since the 
24" Ulti. and stopped by the Peagans, who having met with a severe defeat this 
summer from their enemies the Flat Heads, were determined to cut off their 
supplies of Arms and Ammunition, and had kept a strict watch during the 
Summer for that purpose. M' Thompson had not been seen by his people since 
he left Upper Terre Blanche on the 15" nor did they know where he and his 
party were, whether above or below. The people tell me that they have been 
strictly watched since their appearance here, but no insult had been offered 
them by the natives. We found here one of the principal men of the Peagans, 
a brother of the Black Bear, Big Throat, who seemed very happy to see us. Soon 
after our arrival came in Le Borgne, a Peagan Chief, with three others. They 
brought us four fresh Beaver and appeared well pleased to see us here. One of 
the Iroquois came in from hunting, and had killed a Red Deer. This evening I 
gave the Peagans Rum to drink. They were not very troublesome but drank 
quietly, and soon went to sleep. 

Saturday [October] 6" Early this morning the Peagans set off, and two of the 
Columbia men returned from hunting and brought in the Meat of a Moose 
Deer. At 12 Oclock arrived two Blood Indians who brought us a few Beaver 
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Skins and soon after them three Peagans with a few Beaver Skins also. I now was 
under the necessity of breaking open the Columbia Goods to satisfy the demands 
of those people, who I wished to keep ignorant of the real destination of the 
Canoes here, and did not despair of getting a favourable moment of sending 
them off to pursue their Voyage although I was sadly perplexed to know 
whether M' Thompson was above or below.*’ I broke open a Keg of Powder, 
a Keg of High Wines, Roll of Tobacco and a Bag of Ball, which are the principal 
articles of those People. I gave them some Liquor to drink. I took an account of 
the Baggage and laid aside 20 pieces to remain here as the water is now too low 
for them to proceed with their full loads; 10 pieces Per Canoe will be as much 
as they can carry to the Kootenaes Plain at present and perhaps even that is too 
much. The Indians appear suspicious of our motions and often secretly talking 
among themselves, and unfortunately I have no person who understands their 
language well enough to know their Idea upon the Business. They however gave 
us to understand that the Flat Head had killed sixteen Peagans, and that all the 
relations of the deceased were crying in the Plains, that no Crees should go there 
in future to take them supplies of Arms and Ammunition, and to crown all that 
there was four tents of Peagans camped upon the Banks of the River at the first 
ridge of the Mountains (one day’s journey on horse back from this) who were 
placed there to prevent any supplies going across. This was a sad piece of 
intelligence for us, and I knew not how to avoid them. 

Sunday [October] 7° Fine warm weather, the first we have had since leaving 
Terre Blanche. The Men gummed and prepared the Canoes, having previously 
told the Indians that the low water had obliged us to leave part of our loadings 
below and the Canoes were to return for it very soon. I set a party of men at 
work taking off the old covering of the houses, which was entirely rotten. Upon 
looking about around the Fort we found the Peagans had uncovered the Bodies 
of two Crees that had been buried here some years ago, and had dispursed the 
Bones. The Graves were lett open, this was a certain Omen of their bad 
intentions towards the Nation. It seems they have not yet forgot the murder of 
their Countrymen at Riviére aux Colemset. The villains had also opened the 
grave of the deceased daughter of Willy Flat, but finding the coffin perceived 
their mistake and proceeded no further to molest the corpse, but left the Graves 
open. The sight of those open graves, with the remnants of the deceased’s 
articles of dress, his coverings &c and with the bones laying half eat up by the 
Wolves, was a melancholy sight. At 12 Oclock the Indians left us, and we made 
every preparation for sending off the Canoes this night, but were scarcely out 


‘7 See my discussion of Thompson’s movements and difficulties at this ttme, Volume I, 
p. lii. See also, Glover, ed., David Thompson’s Narrative, pp. lii—lvii, and Smith, David 
Thompson, pp. 88-92. 
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of sight when the Black Bear, his Brother, and six others arrived. They bring us 
a few fresh Beaver. It was this Chief that had stopped the Columbia Canoes. He 
told me that the season approaching, when he expected us here, he came with 
his brother to see if there was any appearance of our arrival. On crossing the 
River he observed footsteps upon the stones that proceeded up the River (this 
was our people hauling with the line). He pursued them accordingly and 
overtook them, next day above the Lodge de Médecine while they were 
gumming. He suspected they were the Canoes for the Columbia, although the 
People told him they were destined to Winter here, that I had sent them on 
ahead to search for a convenient place for building above the Old House. He 
however told them there was no place so convenient as the Old Fort, and desired 
them to return there accordingly and wait for me there, that if they proceeded 
upwards there was four tents upon the River, that would send them back, that 
we should not take any further supplies to the Flat Heads &c &c. He then left 
them and returned to his Camp (as he says) to inform his Countrymen of our 
arrival. Our people remained at the spot where the Black Bear had overtaken 
them 2 days, and already kept a strict watch day and night. They saw nobody 
during that time, but observed they were watched by the Indians, as they daily 
saw fresh tracks round their Camp, which fully convinced them it would be a 
folly for them to attempt to proceed on their Voyage at present. They therefore 
returned down the River to wait for me at this Place. I gave the Black Bear and 
band a large Keg of Indian Liquor as a present, and sent him off to his Camp 
which was not far distant on the South side. We now flattered ourselves the coast 
was Clear, and that we might get the Canoes off this night. But just about sunset 
arrived another band of Peagans who proved to be the 4 tents that had been 
watching the Columbia Canoes, at the first ridge of the Mountains. We instantly 
perceived among their horses one which we knew belonged to M’ Thompson. 
This convinced us he was above. The Indians say they found him 3 days ago, 
along the River, and had also seen the Camp and tracks of a party of White 
People, but could not find them out. A heavy fall of Snow having covered their 
tracks they also showed me a pair of blue cloth Leggings which they found at the 
Camp, and which I know belonged to my Cousin. I now was fully convinced that 
M' Thompson and his party were above and supposed him waiting [for] his 
Canoes at the Kootonaes Plain. Therefore I was very anxious to get them off. 
But this could not be done while any Indians were at the Fort, as they always 
appear suspicious of our movements, however [I] kept everything in readiness 
until a favourable opportunity might present itself. 

Monday [October] 8" Fine, clear and calm Weather. Traded with the Indians 
what few trifles they had, and purchased Six Horses from them, very cheap Viz. 
one fathom of Tobacco and thirty Balls and Powder. Got from them what 
intelligence we could concerning our people above, without letting them know 
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who they were, but told them it was a party of Freemen hunting Beaver in that 
quarter, and whom I expect here shortly. These people had with them the fresh 
hide of a Bull, which they had killed a few days ago at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. It was really a curiosity. The Hair upon the Back was of a dirty white 
colour, the sides and Belly Yellow, with the main and long hair under the throat 
and fore legs are of an iron grey. I wished to purchase it from them but the 
owner would not part with it upon any consideration. These people had also an 
extraordinary small Horse. He measured 3 feet 7 Inches in height and from the 
root of his ear to the root of his tail 4 feet 4 inches; he was about six years old 
and stout for his size, of a Cream Colour with a white mane and tail, a Stallion. 
At 3 Oclock there arrived eight young men Peagans on horse back on a visit. 
These fellows are perpetually tormenting us for Ammunition, and are desirous 
of coming in with their families to Trade, but that would not answer my 
purpose, being anxious to get the Columbia Canoes off. I am under some extra 
expences to prevent them coming in at present. 

Tuesday [October] 9" Foggy weather. The 8 young men set off, and the 
people of the four tents from above also. The latter stole three of our horses on 
going away. At 2 Oclock arrived five Blood Indians, one of them a real good old 
man who gave us a great deal of information concerning the talk and proceed- 
ings of the Peagans. He slept here with his son only, and sent the others away. 
He informed us who had stolen our horses, and promised they should be sent 
back. This Old man drinks no Rum; he will only taste a little Shrub or Wine, 
and is the most quiet Indian I ever meet with anywhere, and an excellent hunter 
for Beaver. This afternoon arrived Charlo, the Iroquois, and Cotte — two of the 
Columbia men that Vallé had sent down to Upper Terre Blanche, before my 
arrival here, to see what had become of M' Thompson. They heard nothing of 
him or his party. They left my Canoes at Sturgeon River. Water exceeding low. 

Wednesday [October] 10" Indians all off early this morning. The coast being 
now Clear I proposed to the Columbia men to load and set off, but to my great 
surprise, they all to a man declined embarking, unless either Myself or M'’ 
Bethune accompanied them. This was an unexpected demand for which I was 
not provided, having already told so many falsehoods to the Indians concerning 
those Canoes and now should they perceive that either M’ Bethune or myself 
were gone above I was apprehensive the consequences might prove of a serious 
nature to this Establishment, while reflecting upon this affair. The Black Bear 
arrived again with a few others who brought back two of our horses that were 
stolen yesterday. The Flat Ham and Band came in to sell me Horses. I 
purchased two Mares, and soon after the bargain was made, and paid for, there 
arrived some Peagans, one of which directly went up to one of the fellows who 
had just sold me the Mares, and jerked his horse from him in a very harsh 
manner, saying something we did not understand. He then informed me that 
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the Mares I had just purchased belonged to him, that his Countrymen had 
stolen them this Summer from him, but as I had paid for them they were mine, 
and he would settle with the thieves for the payment. Mausseau and Puire, an 
Iroquois, set off on foot for the Kootones Plain to find out whether M’ 
Thompson was and inform him how matters stood. I saw two Fallow Deer near 
the Fort. Bourie came from hunting and had killed a Red Deer. 

Thursday [October] 11" Black Bear and others [went] off. I gave them 
Ammunition to kill Buffalo for us. The coasts being now once more clear, I 
proposed to M' Bethune that he should remain here and take charge of this 
Place for the present, and that I would accompany the Columbia Canoes, until 
I found M’ Thompson. To this proposal he objected, alleging that the charge 
was too great at this place, situated as we were at the present, when we had 
every reason to suppose the natives would wreck their vengeance upon us when 
they discovered that those Canoes were gone up the River. I therefore proposed 
that he should go along with them, and I would remain here alone, although I 
never before scarcely had seen a Peagan, nor did I understand a word of their 
language, nor had I an interpreter who understood the Saulteaux. Cree is the 
only tongue in vogue here, and of that language I understand little or none; 
however, rather than detain the Canoes, as the men would not stir without one 
of us, I consented to remain alone, and M’ Bethune agreed to go on for a few 
days with the Canoes. Every thing being now settled at three Oclock the Canoes 
were put into the water, and the men’s baggage taken down to the River ready 
to embark. The Goods only remained in the Fort, to be taken out when dark; 
this part had scarcely been done, when a long string of horsemen appeared 
upon the Beach below coming up. Our plan was now once deranged: my only 
remedy was to have their Baggage put on board, and send the four Canoes 
down the River, as if intended to fetch up the remainder of our goods, as I had 
already informed the Indians and with directions for them to pass up about 
midnight, with the towing line and whatever Indians might arrive I would keep 
them dead drunk until the Goods were conveyed above the Rapids and 
embarked. This was a tedious task but I saw no other recourse to get them off. 
So down the stream they went, while the arrivals stood gazing at them from the 
opposite side, surprised to find my Canoes had reached this so soon, for who 
should the string of horsemen prove to be but the H.B. People from Terre 
Blanche coming to winter alongside of me at this place. They had scarcely got 
over when a Sussee arrived here with some Beaver Skins to Trade for Liquor, 
and about dusk arrived 3 Blood Indians who were Tented with 4 Others and 
their families at the entrance of the Clearwater River, on their way here. This 
was a sad affair for us; however, I gave them a Gallon of High Wines and sent 
them back to their tents to drink. At the same time I sent down a man to inform 
the people of this unexpected arrival, and for them to be very cautious in 
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passing the Camp, and not to attempt it until they were convinced all hands 
were drunk. Having settled thus far I made the Sussee beastly drunk in a short 
time and put him to sleep. I now waited with great anxiety until 11 Oclock P.M. 
when I first perceived the Canoes coming up along the shore with a line. The 
night was clear and the moon favourable for our undertaking. They passed 
unperceived by anybody although the H.B. Tents are near the River, and they 
had a number of Dogs with them, but fatigue seems to have overcome them all, 
both Men and Beasts. The Canoes had scarcely got round the Point, when we 
heard the singing and noise of the Blood Indians coming up along the shore 
and they soon after reached the House, knocked at the Gates, and demanded 
Liquor — but I would not allow them to enter. They plagued me for a long time. 
At 1 Ock I perceived the people from the canoes lurking around the fort at a 
distance but dare not approach for fear of being discovered by the Indians. 
Necessity obliged me to open the Gates and bring them in, when I gave them a 
good dram, and put them fast asleep in my Tent. No time was to be lost in 
getting away the pieces. I called the men that were laying concealed below the 
banks, and with all expedition possible, loaded them with each two pieces and 
sent them off through the Woods to the Canoes about a mile above us. At 2 
Oclock I was entirely clear of them and the Indians all dead drunk. The Blood 
Indians had given me a great deal of trouble [and] threatened to break open the 
Gates. 

Friday [October] 12" Early this morning I went up along the River to efface 
any mark or track our people might have made during the night, of those I 
found many, even several pounds of Provisions, were laying upon the Rocks 
where they embarked three pieces. They certainly are the most careless set of 
fellows I ever knew. The Blood Indians now came over, and I traded with them. 
They brought me 25, Beaver Skins, and some dried provisions, and other trash, 
Berries, Turnips &c. At 12 Oclock I got them off and soon after their departure 
two Peagans arrived for Tobacco, and at Sunset, my Cousin William Henry 
arrived with three of my Canoes. I was astonished to hear that he came from 
below, and had left M* Thompson near the North Branch waiting for his people 
&c &c. He informs me that upon his way up, they followed an old route, which 
they were in hopes would bring them out upon the Sascatchewoine somewhere 
about this place, where he was in hopes of seeing his Canoes, but instead of that, 
the first sight they had of the River was near the first ridge of Mountains at 
Jacquco’s Brook,** when they fell in with the Horses belonging to the four tents 


** Jaco’s, Jacco’s or Jacko’s Brook, according to Thompson, who also called it North 
Brook. It is a small branch of the Saskatchewan River, lying in the mountains above Rocky 
Mountain House and below the Kootenay Plains. Henry refers to it later when he 
approaches the Contiftental Divide. This creek was probably named for Jaco Finlay, 
perhaps the earliest trader to go this way into the headwaters of the Columbia River. 
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of Peagans, which gave them the alarm, and gave M’ Thompson every reason 
to suppose he was watched by the Indians and that his canoes were stopped 
below. He therefore sent on an express to Bercier at the Kootonoes Plain to 
come down with all the Horses, and to follow him to the North Branch, by the 
interior route, without loss of time. Just about dusk M’ Bethune returned having 
left the Canoes near the Lodge de Medicine, the men having consented to 
proceed alone. I immediately sent off Clément on foot to desire the Canoes to 
stop until they received further orders from M’ Thompson. The Night was 
excessive dark, and some Rain with a Strong Wind. 

Saturday [October] 13"" Clear and Cold weather with a strong north East Wind. 
I gave all hands a dram, and at 8 Ock I embarked on board a light canoe that was 
returning to Terre Blanche. The wind kept us back very much. At 11 Oclock we 
put ashore, to Gum, at Riviére a Baptiste, notwithstanding the Water is 
exceedingly low this season, the current is very strong, and in many places runs 
with extraordinary velocity, over a bed of round stones, or smooth rocks of a 
White and Grey colour. The beach is broad and consists of either loose round 
stones or sand. In almost every bend of the River on the South side the water 
washes the foot of a stupendous rock of a whitish Colour, in some places upwards 
of 300 feet high. On the North side the Points are low, bound in by a range of 
high lands, which in some places approaches the river, but does not present a face 
of rocks as upon the opposite side; it is generally covered with wood. In the river 
are many shoals and Islands, some of which are covered with wood; upon those 
are seen great vestiges of Beaver. The Country on both sides has a rather a dreary 
appearance. Thick Wood Willows, and a Burnt Country presents itself in many 
places, but with very few small spots of Plain at intervals. At 12 Oclock we again 
embarked, and at 4 Oclock arrived at the spot where M' Thompson was camped 
on the North side of the River, upon the top of a Hill about 300 feet from the 
level of the Water, where the tall Pines stood so thickly planted that I could [not] 
see his Tent until I came within ten yards of it. Here he was starving, and waiting 
for his people — both his Canoes and those that were coming down with his 
Horses. This affair of his Canoes being stopped by the Peagans has induced him 
to alter his route and endeavour to open a new road from the North Branch 
[Brazeau] by the Buffalo Dung Lake to the Athabasca River, and from thence 
across the Mountains to the Waters of the Columbia, a route by which a party of 
Nipisangues and Freemen passed a few years ago. By this route we shall never be 
subject to the control of the Slave Indians, but shall avoid their Country and War 
lands entirely, as our route will lay far more to the North and in such a rugged 
Country that Meadow Indians will never dare to enter. It is therefore determined 
that the Canoes should be ordered to return below in as private a manner as 
possible to avoid all misunderstanding with the natives. At 7 OClock it began to 
Snow and continued all night. 
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Sunday [October] 14". Snow had ceased and we had fine Clear Weather. A 
young Saulteaux that was with M' Thompson went out early hunting. At 7 
OClock I was on horseback and bid farewell to M' Thompson. I took [Jacques] 
Berger along with me and Durand for my Guide there was about 2 Inches of 
snow. The Pines were loaded and upon the least touch, it would pour down 
upon us by shovels full. We followed an Assineboine track of this Year, but it 
must be observed, that those Canoe Assineboines have no horses, and are always 
in the Strong Woods. The Country here is overgrown with large and small Pines 
of several kinds and so very close together, that a horse can scarcely force his 
way through, although they have been at great pains to in cutting away the 
cross-Wood, and opening a path. The ground in many places is swampy and our 
horses have great difficulty to get out of the boggy places. What few little creeks 
we have crossed were very bad indeed with generally a miry bottom. Our guide 
soon left us, to pursue the track of a Moose Deer, and we were left in the Thick 
Wood, to find our way in the best manner we could; we frequently lost the track, 
and narrowly escaped getting astray. The tracks and vestiges of the Grizzly Bear 
were numerous, and we every moment expected to fall upon some of those 
beasts. It was 2 OClock when we fell upon Baptiste’s Creek, down which we 
proceeded, and at 4 Oclock arrived at the entrance upon the Big River, very 
happy to get clear from the interior of the thick Woody Country, where neither 
my man nor myself had been before. We now proceeded up along the River 
cutting off the points, until it was quite dark, when we stopped for the night at 
a small Pond of stagnant Water, where we found Grass for our Horses. We 
smoked a pipe and lay down to sleep, having nothing to eat whatever. The night 
was Cold and Wind strong, Easterly. 

Monday [October] 15" At the dawn of day, we were on horseback. The road 
was very bad, through Burnt Wood, and cross sticks, which gave us a deal of 
misery. We crossed the Sascatchewoine several times, and kept along the beach 
to avoid the bad Burnt Wood &c. Tracks of the Buffalo Moose and Red Deer, 
Cabbrie and Grizzly Bear are very numerous. At 12 OClock we met a party of 
the H.B. people with horses going down to meet their Boats with a view to 
lighten them. At 1 OClock we arrived at the Fort, where I found some young 
men, who were coming in for Tobacco for a band that were expected in today. 
I sent off W. Henry and Dumont immediately on horse back to desire the 
Columbia Canoes to return down the River to where M' Thompson was. 
Clement returned, having overtaken them above the Lodge de Médecine a good 
piece. At 3 OCk returned two men that had been out for meat to the Black 
Bear’s Tent upon the Clearwater River; they bring four Buffalo. I now found 
myself much inclined to eat, having fasted since I left this Place, on the 13”, At 
4 OCk the Band of Indians arrived, 5 Blood Indians and 2 Sussees, heads of 
families who came in with their families to Trade. I gave them a present of 
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Liquor and they drank during the night. They traded some trash for Rum. All 
very quiet. 

Tuesday [October] 16 The Indians traded what they had this morning and 
set off on their return. And soon after the Black Bear and band arrived and 
camped with their families — nine principal men. I made them also a present of 
Rum as usual, say one quart of Indian Liquor to each man, and the Black Bear 
having given me ten large Beaver Skins I gave him a Chief’s Coat, Hat &c with 
which he was highly pleased, and they began to drink. W. Henry and Dumont 
returned, having left the Canoes near [at] hand, as I intended they shall pass 
here in the night unknown to strangers, that my trick of sending them above 
may remain a secret to both the Indians and the H.B. people. At 11 Oclock P.M. 
I sent my men to take some pieces out of the Columbia Canoes, to replace the 
same number which M' Thompson had kept belonging to this place below; they 
soon returned with them, and immediately after the canoes passed down the 
rapids and took on board the remainder of the cargoes that had remained here, 
when they left this to go up. The night was cloudy and dark, with a few drops 
of rain, and favourable to our undertaking, although the Peagans were roaring 
drunk about the Fort. The canoes got away unperceived by any of them. And 
my Cousin went off on board of them. I was now sincerely happy to find myself 
clear of those canoes, that had caused me so much trouble and anxiety, since my 
first arrival here. 

Wednesday [October] 17" Early I sent off some of the Columbia men with 
their horses which they had purchased here from the Indians and one of my 
own men to Guide them, sent off Gabriel and Clement hunting below on horse 
back. The Black Bear plagued me very much this morning for Liquor, but I 
would not give him one drop. I found myself in a very unpleasant situation at 
this place, for the want of an interpreter for the Peagans. We had a light fall of 
Snow about day break this morning. The Indians now traded but they did not 
think proper to decamp. At 11 OCk another Band of Peagans arrived, Le 
Borgne &co, but I gave them no Liquor. At 5 OClock it began to Snow. My 
people prefer purchasing Fat Dogs from the Indians to eat than to live upon 
lean Buffalo Meat. Weather cloudy and calm. 

Thursday [October] 18" Fell about one inch of Snow during the last night. 
This afternoon the H.B. Boat arrived. These poor fellows have suffered much 
on their Voyage in the cold water, snow and ice at this season of the Year, as 
they are under the necessity of tracking continually. Their boats are not 
constructed for pulling up the current as our canoes are. At 3 Oclock arrived a 
band of thirteen Blood Indians on horseback who came to trade. I now 
absolutely forbid any of that tribe to come to this Establishment in future: as 
they did not come to deal with them here, they must go to Terre Blanche for 
their necessaries. We are here merely for the Peagans, Fall Indians and Sussees. 
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The scoundrels plagued us a long time for Liquor, to open a drinking match. 
But I was determined they should have none. About dusk the Middle Bear, a 
Sussee Chief, and two others arrived. They also tormented me much for Liquor, 
but to no purpose. This evening we had some trouble to clear the Fort of the 
young men; some of them were rather insolent and would not go out when 
desired. One fellow in particular, in a manner set us at defence, and menaced 
with his Gun &c. 

Friday [October] 19". This morning I complained to the Black Bear of the 
unruly behaviour of the young men. He immediately made a long speech, both 
in the Fort and Camp, and promised that nothing of the kind should happen 
again. The Blood Indians traded what few things they had brought. At 12 
Oclock the weather cleared up. Gabriel returned from hunting, and brought the 
meat of an Old Bull Buffalo. Black Bear and his Brother [were] very trouble- 
some in demanding Liquor to drink, the latter was very insolent and appeared 
inclined to quarrel with us, but I thought it most prudent to avoid coming to 
extremities as much as possible. Notwithstanding the speech and promises of the 
Black Bear this morning, I found myself under the necessity of turning one of 
the young men, Shaved Head, out of the Fort, much against his own inclination. 
In fact they are very troublesome and frequently speak of our having supplied 
the Fort hands with Arms and Ammunition to kill the Peagans. 

Saturday [October] 20". Hard frost. The Blood Indians set off, and a few of 
the Peagans also. I sent two men up the River for White Clay to white wash our 
Houses. Our repairs go on but very slow; the Old Buildings are rotten and 
falling to pieces, and the men are lazy in the extreme. Four young men Peagans 
arrived from the large Camp upon the Bow River; they came for a piece of 
Tobacco, and to know the news. 

Sunday [October] 21° Traded with two Peagans. The H.B. sent off two men 
with letters for the Terre Blanche. I wrote to M’ Hughes. Men searching for 
their horses and putting them in the Moskoke [muskeg]. Berger returned from 
below. I received a letter from M' Thompson, he has deprived me of my last 
hunter, and kept him for himself Baptiste Pruneau. The other is much burnt 
[afraid] and it is doubtful whether he will come up, being afraid of the Peagans. 
Berger brought me in my Candrie. 

Monday [October] 22° This morning one of M' Thompson’s Canoes arrived 
here light; she is sent here for a supply of dried provisions &c. Another band 
of the Peagans arrived to trade. Those people are all affected with a bad cold 
and ugly cough which reigns in this quarter at present. Several of my own 
people are attacked also, with men, women and children. Mawkoose, a Cree, 
came up on board the Canoe in search of his family, that had accompanied the 
H.B. people to this Place, he is just returned from across the Mountains having 
accompanied the H.B. people as far as the Old Kootonos House, where he left 
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M' House and party with the Freemen and Mess™ M‘Millan and Montour who 
were prevented from proceeding further down by the Peagans and Fall Indians, 
who were watching our people upon M‘Gillivray’s River." He had killed a Red 
Deer which was a very seasonable supply for us, being entirely destitute of fresh 
Meat. He informed the Peagans of M’ Thompson being below, and of his 
intentions of not coming up, this intelligence was highly agreeable to them, and 
they appeared much pleased to find their enemies would receive no supply this 
year. I gave Liquor to the Peagans and they were drinking all night — very 
noisy, but not troublesome. We perceived the Plains to be on fire on the South 
side, and are informed it proceeded from the carelessness of the Fall Indians 
when decamping. The Black Bear was rather troublesome in demanding liquor. 

Tuesday [October] 23°. Sent two Men off in search of one of my hunters 
below to endeavour to bring him up here, but particularly not to allow him to 
come to the Fort while the Peagans were here. Indians traded but none of them 
decamped. Fine Clear weather and warm. Mawkoose and family [went] off 
below. Apistiscouse and seven others Sussees arrived with Beaver Skins to Trade. 
They brought also five Cow Buffalo, which was of great service to us. The Black 
Bear came in the House and gave the Sussees Chief a Welcome kiss upon the 
mouth, telling him he was happy to see him. I gave them Liquor, when all the 
Camp got drunk, and were very troublesome during the night. The fire 
continues to range on the South side. Fine clear weather and strong Wind. 

Wednesday [October] 24". Cloudy and Calm. The Sussees traded and set off. 
They are a most beggarly troublesome Tribe and never content. Another band 
of Peagans arrived. Little Iron &co with a Flag. This gave rise to jealousy 
between them and the Sussees, who view each other with an anxious eye. Gabriel 
returned from hunting and brought in the meat of a Bull Buffalo. I gave the 
new arrivals some Liquor and soon after the Camp were all drinking. Those who 
came here first have now nothing to trade, and are the most troublesome. This 
afternoon arrived a party of young men who came for Tobacco for a band that 
are coming in to trade. 

Thursday [October] 25'" At daybreak it began to Snow. Wind North East. 
Peagans traded, and soon after there arrived one Fall Indian Chief and a 
Peagan. I gave them Liquor and another drinking match commenced. At one 
OClock the Wind came about from the North West when the Snow ceased; there 


“9 This is the Kootenay River of today. David Thompson referred to it as the Flat Bow 
or McGillivray’s River; he used the latter name in showing the river in his Map of the 
North West. Morton, ed., Journal of Duncan M’Gillivray, app., pp. 11-12; Glover, ed., David 
Thompson’s Narrative, pp. xci and 280. Thompson named the river in 1808, after William 
and Duncan McGillivray, his superiors in the North West Company. G.P.V. and Helen B. 
Akrigg, 1001 British Columbia Place Names (Vancouver: Discovery Press, 1969), p. 99. 
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fell about three Inches of Snow. Two tents of Peagans decamped, Le Borgne & 
co. This afternoon arrived more young men for Tobacco, for a band that were 
on their way here. They now swarm in like Misquetoes, and when arrived are 
in no hurry to leave us, but remain here. 

Friday [October] 26" Clear and cold. At 10 Oclock the Harranguer and nine 
other Peagans arrived, and soon after them the Flesh Eater and eight other Fall 
Indians arrived. Gave them Liquor and Traded with them that arrived 
yesterday. This afternoon my room being finished, I removed from my Leather 
Tent, happy to get clear from that smoky dwelling, which I now gave up to the 
men for their residence. Indians troublesome in their demand for Rum. 

Saturday [October] 27". The Fall Indians traded and set off; they had brought 
but little. Horses were their principal trade which they sold very cheap — pay for 
one, Carrot of Tobacco each. Some ice was drifting down the River this 
morning. Another band of Peagans arrived, and one tent decamped. Weather 
turned fine and mild. There arrived another party of young men for Tobacco 
for a fresh band that were near [at] hand. And soon afterward three Sussees 
arrived for Tobacco, to meet a party of that tribe that were coming in to trade. 
Indians drinking, begging and plaguing us out of all patience. I spoke to the 
Harranguer to endeavour to prevail upon the Peagans to decamp; as for the 
Black Bear he seem determined to remain with us. 

Sunday [October] 28". Very early this morning the Harranguer made a long 
speech in the Peagan’s camp, telling them to decamp &c, and immediately set 
off himself, when the Black Bear made a speech to the same purpose, and soon 
after the major part of the tents were struck and set off. The Black Bear remains 
being very ill with the cold. One Fall Indian arrived, traded and set off 
immediately. At 10 OClock arrived a band of ten Peagans, principal men, and 
soon after them the Middle Bear and seven other Sussees with a Flag. He laid 
down 20 large Beaver Skins, for which I gave him a complete clothing and a 
large Keg, when three others of the same tribe laid down ten Beaver Skins and 
a Horse and demanded the same. We had much trouble to settle with them. 
They are exorbitant with their demands, and it was dark before we could get 
clear of them, and to crown all, Beger arrived accompanied with the Batailleur, 
[also] his wife, and Little Assineboine; however, I got the Fort clear and the 
Gates shut to prevent any accident happening to the Cree during the night. I 
had him narrowly watched, and did not allow him to stir out, nor drink any 
liquor. 

Monday [October] 29". Early I traded with the Peagans, during which time 
the Batailleur got out the Fort and went to the Sussees’ Tents; and before I 
could find him, [it] was quite dark. Having got him in the House, he was very 
unruly, demanded Rum, and threatened to kill the Peagans. The latter had said 
nothing to him until then, but finding themselves insulted soon roused their 
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savage blood, and they talking of killing him. The Sussees interfered, and took 
part with the Cree. All was bustle and confusion. Willy Flett came over to inform 
us of his having heard that the Peagans were determined to murder the Cree. 
I was anxious to get the fellow off, but he was drunk and insensible to the 
danger that threatened him. However at 11 Oclock I got him off in company 
with my people, who I send to his tent for meat. One Sussee conducted him, and 
the danger was then over, as we had pacified the Peagans that were the most 
bent upon mischief, by giving them a small keg of Rum and a bit of Tobacco. It 
was this man’s relations that were killed by the Crees last year, and a surly dog 
he is. Having got the Batailleur off after his giving me a great deal of trouble, 
for had he been killed the consequences would instantly have proved of a serious 
nature to us here. The Sussees and Peagans would have fought immediately. 
The former, I well knew, would remain in the Fort with us, and demand our 
assistance, but even then we would have been few in number to oppose the fury 
of the Peagans, who exclusive of the number that were here, could have called 
in a great reinforcement in a few hours, and for us to abandon our Fort was 
impossible: the Water was now too low, and I had but two Canoes only, whereas 
it would have required at least six to embark us all. We therefore should have 
been under the necessity of defending ourselves to the last man, and all this 
through the imprudence of that stupid brute Berger, and the still more 
imprudent conduct of the Cree in coming to a place where he well knew the 
natives were badly inclined towards his Countrymen. At 12 OClock I sent off M* 
Thompson’s canoe with all the dried provisions I could collect, and sent also two 
men with Bobbishes down to Upper Terre Blanche for a few pieces of High 
Wines and Tobacco, of which we are now getting scarce. A Number of the 
Peagans decamped. There now remained but one Tent at my House (Black 
Bear) and one at the H.B. (White Buffalo Robe). Those men seem to remain 
with us, as a guard to prevent any disturbances when their countrymen come in. 
The Sussees, after plaguing us for Liquor, were now sober, and traded. After 
a most turbulent troublesome day We experienced a quiet evening. Dumont’s 
wife only was drunk. 

Tuesday [October] 30". This morning the Sussees set off, having plagued us 
a long time for Liquor and Debt. We had some light snow, Wind easterly. 
Peagans that arrived last night traded this morning, and soon after there arrived 
a band of six principal men, to whom I gave Liquor and a drinking match 
commenced. The White Buffalo Robe being very ill with the Cold and laying at 
the H.B. House, the Black Bear struck his Tent and pitched it at my neighbour’s 
to be near [at] hand to assist his relation. Dumont &co returned with Meat: 
three Cows, five Young Bulls, two Calves, all in very good order. B‘ Desjarlaix 
and Little Assineboine off below to join my hunter. At dusk arrived another 
Band of Sussees, who came in to trade. Gabriel, whose horse had been stolen by 
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a young Sussee a few days ago, had left this with the Middle Bear to go for him, 
but returned back to M' Bear, telling him the danger was too great for him to 
go to their camp — he might get murdered, as his horse was a good one, and the 
young man probably would not give him up. Cloudy weather. 

Wednesday [October] 31". Peagans traded and Sussees also; the latter set off 
but the former remained here, on purpose to offer their women to my people, 
which is very common. [To] those Slave Tribes a mear trifle is considered as 
sufficient payment, but the Fall Indians are the most lavish of favours of this 
kind and actually a nuisance while at our establishment in offering their women; 
a still smaller trifle satisfied them. Young men arrived for Tobacco for a Band 
that were to be here tomorrow. 

Thursday November 1“. Peagans set off, after having had several customers 
for their Ladies, during the last night. At 11 Oclock the Fox Herd and others 
arrived. Gave them Liquor and they began to drink, when soon after the Middle 
Bear, a Sussee Chief, arrived with a Horse, and a few Beaver Skins for which he 
demands a large keg of Liquor. Men did not work today.” 

Friday [November] 2°. Middle Bear and others set off; Peagans traded and set 
off also. And other young men arrived for Tobacco, to meet a band that were 
on their way here. About dusk arrived two Sussees, who came to trade 
Ammunition and Tobacco; these fellows plagued me much for Liquor this 
evening. We have fine, mild, clear weather, and no snow to be seen anywhere, 
but upon the Rocky Mountains which we have fully in sight from the West Gate, 
laying to the South West of us, and apparently running East and West. 

Saturday [November] 3". Clear, cold and severe frost. Ice drifting in the River 
this morning. The two Sussees set off, and other young men, Peagans, arrived 
for Tobacco. We have most delightful weather for the season. One of the young 
men that came in today was a Blackfoot and informs us of the death of the Gros 
Blance, Chief of the Cold Band Blackfeet, who died a few days ago, of the Bad 
Cold that is so prevalent at present. He tells us that all the Indians in the Plains 
are affected with it, and some of them very ill. 

Sunday [November] 4". Cloudy and cold. Ice drifting very much this morning. 
Arrived four young men Fall Indians for Tobacco for some of that nation that 
were on their way here. Other young men set off. We have in store 720 Beaver, 
33, Grizzly Bears, 20 Robes, 300 Musk Rats, 100 Lynx. At 3 Oclock the small 
Band of Fall Indians arrived — four principal men. Gave them Liquor as usual 
and they drank very quietly. Berger arrived with the Meat of a young Bull 
Buffalo, from Hunters Tent. The Batailleur had killed five Buffalo, but the 
Grizzly Bears are so numerous, that they devoured three before Berger could 
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” It being All Saints Day, a customary holiday. 
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convey them to the Tent. The strong Wood Buffalo are numerous below, but 
as Wild as Moose Deer. Monkoose, the Cree, who is Camped with my hunter, 
killed a large Grizzly Bear, which he found feeding upon the Buffalo Meat. 

Monday [November] 5". Cloudy and Cold. the Fall Indians traded and set off. 
They are the most easy tribe we have to deal with; they will acept what is offered 
them, and not plague and dun us, like the Sussees and Peagans. At 10 OClock 
arrived a band of Peagans. Six principal men came to my house and as many to 
my neighbour, which is the first time since our arrival here that they have had 
an equal share of the natives, as 3/4"" have generally come in to me. Berger and 
Gabriel [were] searching for their horses to go for meat below. I gave the 
Indians Liquor as usual and they began drinking. Berger set off with five 
Horses, to remain with the hunter and bring home Meat. I gave the H.B. people 
1'/2 Bull Buffalo, which they go for to the Hunters Tent below. 

Tuesday [November] 6". Peagans traded. They are a troublesome Band, and 
exceeding avaricious. This afternoon my people finished the necessary repairs 
for the Winter of the old Buildings, and a length of 20 feet for a Hen Yard. A 
great quantity of Ice floating down the River. Weather Cloudy and Cold. 

Wednesday [November] 7". Early this morning the Peagans began to decamp, 
but it was 11 OClock before we got clear of them all. The Black Bear has at last 
left us, and there now remain here but only one young man, a Peagan, who 
complains of his being lame, and has no horse to carry him. This is the first real 
quiet day we have had since our arrival here. Weather Cloudy, excepting in the 
South West, directly over the summit of the Rocky Mountains, where I have 
observed the sky to be perfectly clear for many days past, while every other part 
of the Heavens is overcast with thick, and black Clouds, particularly to the 
Northward, where there is every appearance of snow. At 11 Oclock arrived 
Pichette and Pierre with three Horses from M' Thompson’s Camp. He 
[Thompson] was then upon the Panbina River with all his property on his way 
to the Waters of the Columbia, cutting his road through a wretched thick woody 
country over Mountains and gloomy Maskaques [muskeg], and nearly starving 
with hunger, animals being very scarce in that quarter, and his Hunter Baptiste 
Pruneau can only find a chance Wood Buffalo, upon which they subsist; when 
that fails, they have recourse to what flour and other douceurs M* Thompson 
has along with them. In fact, their case is pitiful. We now got our property into 
the Shop and Store House and everything in good order, while the men began 
to work at the repairing of their own Houses, which are in a wretched state, and 
require to be almost renewed entirely. Clément looking for his horses all day. 
We have two that seem to be entirely astray and cannot be found. The scarcity 
of the Water in the Maskaques causes them to go astray. 

Thursday [November] 8". I passed an uncomfortable night, being much 
troubled with a Cold and sore throat. This morning we had some light rain until 
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g OCk when it ceased. Weather cloudy and mild. At 12 OClock arrived a young 
man for Tobacco, for to meet a band of Peagans that are near [at] hand on their 
way here. M' Bethune went to see the Horses put in safety in the Maskague.®’ 
Men working at their own dwellings. This afternoon the Peagans arrived, three 
principal men, at my house. I gave them Liquor to drink in their tents, one 
quart per man, which having drank they plagued us for more, but would buy 
none, as generally is the case with these fellows. 

Friday [November] 9". Cloudy and cold morning. Wind South West. I after 
breakfast took a ride up along the River about three miles to a rising ground on 
the North side, where M' [Peter] Pangman had cut his name upon a Pine Tree 
in 1790.% This spot was then the utmost extent of discoveries on the Sascatche- 
woine and towards the Rocky Mountains, of which indeed we had a tolerable 
view from this Hill. The winding course of the River is seen until it enters the 
gap of the Mountains, while a little more to the eastward, appear another gap 
through which I am told flows the South River, a branch that empties into the 
Sascatchewoine some miles above this. The Mountains appear at no great 
distance, and all covered with snow, while here we have none at all. It is at this 
spot where we got the White Clay to white wash our houses with. It is the best 
I have seen in the country, and is taken out of a swampy miry place where issues 
a spring of Good Water. At 2 OClock I returned home and found my two men 
from below arrived, who have brought up six Pieces [bales of goods] on three 
Horses, a heavy load for them through such a rugged Country. This is their 
eighth day from M* Rowand’s.% They tell me there is about a foot of snow at 


® By this Henry means that the horses were placed in confinement in the marshes and 
swampy areas, where the grass on which the horses fed remained in an edible state for 
most of the winter. 


% David Thompson also was aware of Pangman’s Tree, as it was called, an historical 
landmark. This was farther upstream than any white trader had gone to that date, 1790. 
This tree stood on the Saskatchewan about 5 kilometers above Rocky Mountain House. 
Peter Pangman (1744-1819) was an early trader in the Saskatchewan River area and a 
sometime partner in the North West Company. He served at Fort des Prairies on the 
Saskatchewan. Coues believes him to be the first white man to have reached the Rocky 
Mountains or been within in sight of them (Coues 1:269) but this is dubious, as the 
distinction has been claimed for La Vérendrye and Kelsey. Pangman left the fur trade in 
1793, brought the seigneury of Lachenaie, near Montreal, and died there. He was born in 
Elizabethtown, N.J. (now Elizabeth), where Alexander Henry the Younger’s mother, Mary 
Monteith, had been born. Further details of his early career in the fur trade may be found 
in A.S. Morton, “Forrest Oakes, Charles Boyer, Joseph Fulton, and Peter Pangman in the 
North-West,” Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd ser., 31 (1937), sect. I1:87—100. 
For further biographical particulars, see Dictionary of Canadian Biography, vol. 5 (1983), pp. 
656-57. He was father of the mixed-blood son Bastonnais [Joseph?] Pangman who is 
mentioned occasionally by Henry in his Journal. Bastonnais Pangman played a prominent 
part in attempts to resist-Lord Selkirk’s attempts to colonize the Red River district. 


% John Rowand was then at Fort Augustus. 
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that place, and had Snow all the way until they came near the B® River, when 
they found no more. The Peagans, with whom we had traded and settled with 
this morning, were off before we returned from above, and with them went also 
the fellow that has been upon our hands since the 15" Ulto, so that we are now 
entirely clear of Indians of every description excepting Bobbishes, who 
accompanied my two Men up here as Guide. At 3 OCk arrived two H.B. people 
from Lower Terre Blanche, who brought me letters from M'’ Hughes &c. M’ 
[James] Bird had arrived there on the 30" Ulto. No news extraordinary, 
excepting the act of Parliament having passed prohibiting Spirituous Liquors 
being taken among the Indians &c by any of his Majesty’s subjects &c. This law 
may give ease to the trade in this Country, but will not enrich him. We hear the 
French and Americans are at war. 

Saturday [November] 10". Cloudy and cold, with a strong gale of Wind from 
the North West. Some light Snow fell during the last night. Ice drifting this 
morning more than usual. Men working at their Houses &c. Arrived two Blood 
Indians and families, who bring us 14 fresh Beaver, the meat but no Skins; them 
they preserve to enhance the value of their Wolves, which they may kill this 
winter. Traded with them and as they brought Tents I allowed them to remain 
in the Indian Halls. 

Sunday [November] 11". Long before daybreak the Snow began to fall, 
accompanied with a strong Wind from North West which detained the Indians 
here for the day, during which the Storm continued. 

Monday [November] 12". Snow had ceased, but the Wind still continued 
strong with a drift. The River below the Rapids we found stopped this morning 
with ice which caused the Water to rise opposite the Fort, and soon after the 
Rapid was choaked also, with drift ice, and all became one solid body. The 
Indians set off, but had much trouble to get across above where the ice had not 
yet stopped. Bobbishes also set off to join our hunters below. This morning the 
Indians in looking for their horses saw a herd of Wood Buffalo near the Fort. 
At 11 Oclock the water having rose to the height of three feet perpendicular; on 
a sudden the ice below the Rapid gave way when in a few moments the water fell 
to its usual stand, leaving a vast quantity of broken ice upon the Shore three feet 
in depth. The channel was soon run clear of ice in the Rapid, when towards 
evening I observed all was once more fast both above and below the Rapid, but 
had no further effect upon the rise of the Water. Cold, blusterous day, Cloudy 
and drift, there had fell one inch of Snow. Jacques Cardinal searching for their 
Horses in the Swamp. 

Tuesday [November] 13"". We are all much troubled with the Cold and Cough. 
Cloudy weather, and strong Wind North West. The River now appears to be 
perfectly closed for the season above and below us, as far as the Rapid directly 
opposite the House. I am told it never choaks but remains perfectly clear from 
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Ice the whole Winter through. I saw a Duck in the open space this morning. 
Wild Fowls are exceeding scarce here, indeed the bed and rapid current of the 
River are not adapted for them. In my trip to see M’ Thompson below in last 
month, I did not even see one Duck or other fowl of any kind whatever. About 
10 days ago we observed great numbers passing from North to South but very 
high in the air. This afternoon on a sudden the ice got in motion, and the water 
began to rise very fast, while the current increased to an astonishing degree, 
forming Eddies along the shore on both sides, where the Waves and Ice were 
elevated to the height of three feet, running with the utmost violence up along 
the shore, until the Water had entirely covered the dry shoals and washed the 
foot of the high Banks of the River. This sudden and violent comotion of water 
and ice continued for about twenty Minutes, during which the water had risen 
four feet and upwards, perpendicular, when the current appeared to cease, and 
the whole channel remained blocked up close with broken ice. Soon after the 
Water appeared to force its passage along the shore, pouring over the Ice and 
along the Bank until it reached the firm body of Ice below which was observed 
soon after to be in motion. This gave a small vent at the foot of the rapid, which 
was instantly cleared of ice when the water having fell one foot perpendicular. 
The ice below appeared to stop and the River remained covered with a thick bed 
of broke ice everywhere, excepting the small space at the foot of the Rapid. 
Weather cold, cloudy and blusterous with a gloomy and dreary night. 

Wednesday, [November] 14" The ice remains in the same state as yesterday. 
The Weather most delightful, fine, clear, calm and moderate. At 1 Oclock 
Battoche and family arrived from hunting Beaver, toward the Bois Planter, and 
other Creeks near Lac du Male, adjoining the Sascatchewoine; he brings 80 
Beavers and would have killed as many more had not the Sussees got there 
before him. He crossed upon the Ice with his loaded horses below the Fort at 
the Montée. Soon after his arrival, Mankoose came to the H.B. house, from my 
Hunters Tent below, and at 3 Oclock Berger arrived with two Bull Buffalo. 
Animals are very scarce below, the two Crees drinking at the H.B. House. 

Thursday [November] 15" Hazy and Light Snow. Cold wind North West. Sent 
off Berger with four horses for two Buffalo at the Hunters Tent, and sent La 
Mars to remain there with four horses to bring home Meat. Mawkoose went with 
them. Battoche making his Bed in the Indian Hall and Dumont &co finished 
their House. At dusk Bobbishes off to join the hunters below. 

Friday [November] 16" Before daybreak it began to Snow, Wind North East, 
and continued all day. The Crow and Son arrived at the H.B. House for their 
supplies, having been previously hired at Terre Blanche as Hunter for this place. 
They settled and went back to their Tents on foot. Blusterous, stormy Weather. 
Snow falls fine and drifts. 

Saturday [November] 17"~Snow storm still continues but not so heavy as 
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yesterday. Le Blanc, Dyon &co finished their houses. We now for the first time 
got the Fort cleared out. Chips, wood, dirt and snow — there had accumulated 
a great quantity since our arrival here. This morning B“ Desjarlaix with Batard 
du Claire’s young son arrived from Hunters Tent. The former had a narrow 
escape for his life from the Little Assineboine. Jealousy was the cause and Liquor 
which I sent from this on the 15" inst. nearly occasioned murder among them. 
Several battles were fought. Berger had deprived them of their Arms. In a word, 
the Batailleur and Assineboine are two notorious scoundrels. After dark Berger 
arrived with the Meat of two Buffalo, upon three Horses. Weather cleared up; 
fell about six inches of snow. 


Journal 
from Rocky Mountain House to the Height of 


Land and the Source of the Columbia River 
in the Rocky Mountains by the 
Saskatchewoine River 


Sunday February 3° [1811]. Clear and calm weather, Thermometer stood at 12 
Below Zero. At half past 5 OClock A.M. I set out on my journey accompanied by 
two of my men, with each of us our sled and dogs. There being some Peagans at 
my House I gave them to understand I was going down to our Establishment 
below. For this purpose we took the track accordingly and having proceeded 
about a mile we turned off from the Road, and made a circuit behind the Fort, 
to avoid giving them any suspicions of my going above. Those people are so 
exceedingly jealous of any of our movements towards the Rocky Mountains, that 
it would require but a mere trifle to make them troublesome to us. Having got 
past the Fort and fell upon the track leading above we drove on briskly until 
sunrise, which found us at the Bas Fond [river-bottom] where our Horses are kept 
for the winter. The noise of our bells, and the cries of the men and their dogs, 
gave the whole gang of our horses the alarm, so that we saw only the smoke and 
snow that arose from them in their flight from the River towards the interior; 
they appeared as shy as a herd of wild animals, and disappeared among the wood 
at full speed. Jacques Cardinale, my Horse keeper, had been here since yesterday 
to collect them all, that I might see them, but in this I was disappointed. I gave 
him a hearty dram and sent him in pursuit of them, while I continued on my 
journey upon the ice which was now smooth and covered with about three inches 
of snow. From the House to come here our track was by land, as the vast piles of 
broken ice, which formed on the closing of the River last Fall, renders it too 
rough for sleds. The same is the case for some miles below the House also, where 
the ice has been tossed up in piles to the height of 15 feet. Interuptions of this 
kind are frequent in this River, and some Winters have been known so great as 
entirely to prevent a sled from running upon the River for a distance of several 
leagues especially at places where the current is strong, forming rapids &c at low 
water. We now found the track upon the ice hard, and well beat by a party of five 
men who I had sent off on the 31% Ulto. Some of them were on their return 
across the Mountains to the Old Kootonaes House,” and the others were one of 


%* In 1807 Thompson built this post near the junction of Toby Creek (Thompson called 
this stream Nelson’s rivulet) and the Columbia, just below Windermere Lake. It is the first 
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my own men and a Hunter I had sent ahead to procure Provisions for ourselves 
and our dogs. The road which lay before us enabled us to travel with expedition, 
having most excellent dogs, hardy able men, and our sleds not much encumbered 
with provisions nor other baggage — three stout active Dogs to each Sled. My own 
was a kind of Cariole® made by stretching a wet parchment of Moose Deer skins 
over a few timbers, to which it is well sewed with a line and made secure. This 
forms a comfortable voiture, prevents the Snow from gathering in the Sled, and 
keeps a person snug and Warm, wrapped up in a Buffalo Robe. I was rather 
surprised to find the ascent up the River was scarcely perceptible upon the Ice 
while upon the water the case is evidently different when every rapid or descent 
of swift water appears then to form a height of several feet. No open spaces were 
to be seen in the Ice as frequently has been the case in this part of the river when 
ponds of a mile in length have seen at this season of the Year, but the cold 
weather has been so exceedingly severe this winter that all has become one solid 
mass of Ice. 

At g Oclock we passed the Bas Fond of the Lodge de Médecine, which lays 
on the North side of the River. This is the last Bottom or flat point where Grass 
fit for Horses is to be found along the River, on this side of the Mountains. A 
thick Woody Country now presents itself ahead where the Pine, Aspen, and the 
Poplar extend even down to the beach, among which there grows only a long 
coarse Grass. At 11 Ock we came to the Swallow Rock, the spot from whence our 
Columbia Canoes turned back on the 16" of October. From this spot a long 
reach up the River opens to the view and presents and extensive and grand sight 
of the Mountains ahead, covered with Snow. Here the Green Pines on both sides 
of the River seem to terminate, and all above this appears to be one continual 
dreary waste of Country that has been destroyed by fire some years ago. The 
Ground is now covered with immense piles of wood and fallen Trees laying 
across each other which gives a gloomy appearance to the Country around, while 
towering summits of the Mountains tends to strike the mind with awe. In many 
bends of the River, the Banks are steep and perpendicular Rocks from one 
hundred to two hundred feet high, some of a yellowish and others of a grey cast 
and generally of a sandy nature; the flat points are thickly covered with Pines 
and Willows. At 1 OClock we passed the South or Ram River,” which comes 
in here on the south side & takes its rise in the Mountains. Here we found the 


known trading post to be erected on the Columbia River. Clara Graham, Fur and Gold in 
the Kootenays (Vancouver: Wrigley, 1945), p- 23. 


% Cariole, or sledge. See Volume I, p. 124, n. 112. 


°° Thompson’s map also calls it the Ram River, perhaps named for the mountain sheep 
of which Henry presently reports in his journal (Coues, 2:678). It lies on the east side of 
the Continental Divide. 


ian 


J 


A PorTION OF DAviD THOMPSON’S PLAN OF THE NORTH WEST, as it appears 
in Arthur S. Morton, ed., The Journal of Duncan M Gillivray (1929). 
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carcass of a Fallow Deer upon the ice that had been killed by the Wolves. We 
soon after passed the encampment of our people who had set off on the 31* 
Ulto. We passed over several places where the water had lately over flowen upon 
the Ice, but the severe cold weather had frozen all firm and hard, which 
presented a smoothe surface upon which our dogs went on a brisk trot. At half 
past 3 OClock we stopped for the night. There was such a trifling quantity of 
Snow here upon the ground that we had no occasion of clearing a spot for our 
Camp, as by taking our station under some large spreading Pines, whose 
branches had escaped the ravages of the fire, We had not one speck of snow to 
clear away. 

In the course of the day I observed but only one small opening in the ice of 
a few feet long at the foot of a very strong Rapid. The ice upon this River 
acquires an immense thickness in the course of the Winter by the frequent 
overflowing which seemingly daily takes place and are instantly congealed into 
one mass. Thus one layer over another very soon forms a thickness too deep to 
be pierced with an Axe. One of my men worked hard this evening for the space 
of one full hour before he could spring the water. Fine weather and pleasant 
evening. From our Camp we had a grand view of the Mountains which seemed 
to be not more than one hour’s walk from us. But in this conjecture we were 
vastly mistaken as their great height renders the real distance very deceiving. 

Monday [February] 4" At half past 4 OClock in the morning we were upon 
our march. The weather clear and Cold and the track being still hard and good, 
our Dogs went on very briskly, so that just as the sun rose we found our selves 
at Jacques’ Brook?’ at the entrance of which the water had overflown so much 
as to cause some difficulty to avoid getting our feet wet. Our sleds however got 
into the water and was instantly covered with Ice, which caused our Dogs to 
fatigue very much. Here we stopped, on purpose to lay up some provisions for 
our return, which was done by cutting a large hole in the Ice and piercing only 
a small hole to admit of the water to rise and cover the Meat. This affair took 
us near two hours during which time I took my Breakfast. This small River 
comes in here from the Northward and takes its rise in the Mountains. It is here 
the Road by land leaves the Saskatchewoine River and follows up this brook, it 
being impassable for horses to proceed further along the River. The banks here 
begin to close in with the river on both sides, and present a face of perpendicu- 
lar rocks, and are much higher than below and covered with immense piles of 
wind fallen wood and intersected by deep vallies. The river here is fifty yards 
wide from bank to bank, while the channel of water is not more than half that 
breadth. I observed in one of the bends on the North side of the Saskatchewoine 


bene od 


97 See above, p. 485, n. 88. 
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River a bank of yellow clay in which there appeared several veins of pure coal 
running in a horizontal direction and is of the best quality of coal I have seen 
along this river. Shortly after leaving this place where we had taken breakfast I 
was suddenly taken very ill with a colic, which rendered me weak and faint for 
some time. But fortunately I was prepared with some Peppermint drops, a good 
dose of which gave me some relief. We proceeded forward and at 11 OClock 
arrived at the entrance of the Mountains where the river is sixty yards wide from 
either side; here we found several openings in the ice, while the current 
appeared to run swift over a bed of stones and gravel, but no great depth of 
water. The gap in the Mountains at this place does not seem to be more than 
half a mile wide. On the south side the rocks and base of the Mountains are 
nearly washed by the stream, while on North side lays a small piece of level 
ground covered with Pines for about sixty yards wide extending to the foot of 
the rocks, where both sides rise to an immense height of solid barren rocks, with 
a few stunted Pines scattered about the base and near about half way up the 
Mountains. The tops appear to be one solid mass of stone of a greyish colour — 
in some places smoothe and others craggy with strata of rocks of different 
thickness running in an oblique direction, declining towards the river. The 
Mountain on the South side appears more destitute of wood and verdure than 
the one on the North; the summit also seems to be more wild and craggy. In the 
face of this mountain on the South side, several hundred feet above the level of 
the river, appears the mouth of a large cave nearly in an oval form. I observed 
the tracks of several animals which seems to frequent it by coming down a 
winding passage among the rocks to the entrance but no track appeared to 
descend below the mouth of the cave. Probably it may be the Grey Sheep® that 
frequent this place, as those animals have been seen in the environs of this place 
and it seems they delight in dwelling among the precipices and caverns where 
they feed upon a peculiar sort of clay which is common upon those Mountains. 

At the entrance of the Mountains the ravages of the fires seems to have ceased 
in some degree, as the country is not so much divested of its verdure as below. 


%° Henry’s reference is uncertain. The reason is that there are northern or mountain and 
Rocky Mountain or California sheep. Two subspecies of northern, or mountain sheep, 
evolved over time. One, the white Dall sheep, ranges across Alaska into the Yukon 
Territory and the western Mackenzie District. The other, its almost black cousin, the Stone, 
or black Dall sheep, makes its home in northern British Columbia and southern Yukon. 
In some areas the black and white Dall sheep merge with each other, and have a grey 
body. This may be Henry’s “grey sheep.” Possibly, however, he is referring to the Rocky 
Mountain and California bighorns: they resemble the Dall sheep except that their coat is 
usually grey or brown in tone. Information bulletin, Canadian Wildlife Service, 1980; also 
I. McTaggart Cowan and C.J. Guiguet, The Mammals of British Columbia (Victoria, B.C.: 
Provincial Museum Handbook, No. 11, 1965) and J.D. Soper, The Mammals of Alberta 
(Edmonton: Hamly Press, 1964). 
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Here wherever there is any soil the ground is well covered with Pine trees. From 
the hard state in which we found the snow had drifted here upon the river 
yesterday it was fully evident there must have been a very strong wind between 
those Mountains for some considerable time, while at the same time we 
experienced fine, calm weather below. After we had passed the cave and walked 
about an hour, we found the river suddenly to open before us, to the width of 
near a mile from the bank to bank. The channels then became numerous, 
winding their several courses among banks and shoals of gravel and stones, and 
some large islands that are covered with soil and produce stunted Pines, and a 
long coarse grass and willows. The ridge of the Mountains we had just passed 
appeared now behind us to form only one chain running about North by North 
West and South by South East. The land now on both sides of the river is high 
and thickly covered with wood, mostly Pine with some spots of Aspen and Poplar 
&c. In some places spots of grass are to be seen particularly on the North side 
of the river. We now had full view of the Mountains, a grand and awful sight it 
was, the main body of the Rocky Mountains ahead of us, apparently tossed 
together - all forms, shapes and directions. At 1 OClock we passed another camp 
where our people ahead had slept upon an island. The channels here become 
more numerous. Some of them are entirely open and clear of ice, and others are 
overflown with water, which gives us much trouble to avoid getting wet. Upon 
the gravel banks there is scarcely any snow, the wind has blown it all away. The 
bare stones destroy our Sleds and fatigue our Dogs very much. At half past 3 
OClock finding myself very unwell we put up for the night upon an island 
directly opposite to where the land track on the North side comes again to the 
river after having made a long circuit in a gap in the chain of Mountains. It [the 
track or trail] now continues along the river upon the North side. Near about 
where the track comes out appear several spots of Meadow upon the rising 
grounds. The grass is stout, but of an excellent quality for horses. Buffalo 
frequently are here seen; we saw a few tracks [of some] which had passed lately. 


th 


Tuesday [February] 5° At 5 OClock we left our Encampment and drove on 
briskly although a great part of the road was over bare stones, and at times in 
great danger of falling into the water from the track leading so near the open 
space in the several channels. Our course since leaving the Fort has been near 
about westerly and sometimes to the South of West. But soon after leaving our 
Camp this morning the River forms a bend to the Southward and continued so 
until 7 OClock, when we overtook our people, who had set off on the 31° Ulto. 
They were not yet stirring when the noise of our Bells awoke them. They had 
been here since the 3° during which time they have out hunting and killed three 
Grey sheep and three Cow Buffalo. The former were upon a stage at this Camp, 
but the latter were still in the Woods, which obliged me to stop here for the day 


on purpose to send for the Meat, and very weak indeed I found myself, strongly 
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demanded a day’s rest having been under the necessity of running on foot the 
greater part of the way since we entered the Mountains. There not being a 
sufficient quantity of snow upon the stones to enable my dogs to draw me, I now 
sent off one of my men up the River to secure the two Buffalo that had been 
killed above and to wait there for me. Wolves are numerous, and I suspected the 
Meat might be devoured by those Animals. I sent off two men for the Buffalo 
that were on the North side of the River and also three young men out hunting 
Sheep, being desirous of getting the entire Skin &c of an old Ram with a pair 
of their enormous Horns. Opposite to our present Encampment are some very 
high and steep banks of Clay of a Whitish colour, where it seems the Grey Sheep 
continually resort to feed upon the Clay and a sort of Moss & Grass which grow 
there. My people that arrived here before me had seen several herd feeding 
among those cliffs. The Mountains here do not yet close in with the River, a 
range of Hills covered with thick Wood lay between them and the River. The 
bed of the River here continues wide and intersected by gravel and sand Banks, 
with a number of Winding channels same as yesterday. Buffalo seem to be 
numerous here, we saw the tracks of several herds which had crossed upon the 
ice, these are of the Strong Wood Buffalo, and are as wild as the Moose Deer. 
They never resort to the open plains but seem to delight in the vallies among the 
Mountains where they feed upon a short Grass which seems to be of an excellent 
quality as Horses get exceedingly fat upon it in a short time. We had a very 
strong and cold gale of wind from the Southward all day with a terrible drift of 
snow while the weather was fine and clear overhead. At 2 OClock the two men 
returned not having been able to reach the meat with their Sleds and Dogs. The 
Country is too rough and hilly and the Woods too strong to admit of going any 
distance into the interior parts. The Hunter however returned some time after 
with a heavy load on his back of the most choice pieces: the Backfat was near 
two inches thick and the flesh more interlarded with fat than I have observed 
that of the Meadow Buffalo. The other hunters returned about dark, but 
brought nothing. They had seen great numbers of Grey Sheep but not one old 
Ram, such as I wanted among them. One of them who had ascended the 
Mountains had seen the track of a White Goat, but the day was too far advanced 
to pursue it. Porcupines are also very numerous here, but when alarmed by the 
Hunters they instantly creep into some deep holes and crevices among the Rocks 
from whence it is impossible to get them out. This evening I found myself still 
very unwell and weak with a total loss of appetite. I gave the Indians some 
Liquor, which I had brought on purpose for them. They were drinking and 
noisy all night, but not troublesome to me. 

Wednesday [February] 6" At daybreak this morning my people arranged some 
meat and other things it was necessary to leave upon a stage here, in a manner 
to prevent the wolves and Crows from destroying it. At Sunrise we left our 
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Encampment. Our course was now near about South. The wind was strong 
ahead and very cold. It has always been remarked by those who have passed 
among those Mountains in the Winter season, almost everyday there is a strong 
Gale of wind which draws either directly up or down the River and generally 
blows with great violence. It has been observed that the South Westerly Winds 
are the most prevalent at this season. We proceeded on our Journey about two 
miles, when the River suddenly becomes narrow and winding occasioned by the 
lower Mountains closing in near each other and rising almost perpendicular 
from the River in every bend upon the adjacent Hills, and among the crags 
appear great numbers of tracks of the Grey Sheep. It is really astonishing to see 
the places where those animals climb in search of Food along the steep rocks and 
precipices where there seems scarcely a sufficient hold for their hoofs; and one 
false step, or a loose stone, or a lump of Clay to give way, they would be dashed 
to atoms below. Along this narrow winding pass of the River the current is very 
strong, and the ice open for long spaces together. At the upper end is the 
strongest Rapid, called by our people the Buffalo Rapid, which having passed, 
the River again opens and spreads into shoals and numerous channels same as 
below and some few islands. We continued on until g OClock when we came to 
a small River on the south side upon which my hunter had killed the two 
Buffalo. Here we stopped for the day while I sent off four men with dogs and 
sleds for the meat. At this place the Mountains on both sides close in near the 
River and at some places their bases reach down to the water edge but do not 
rise abruptly. They generally have a gradual slope covered with soil and loose 
rocks for a few hundred feet upwards before the perpendicular rocks com- 
mence. At either place lay a range of Hills covered with Pines, Aspen, and other 
wood intersected by small spots of Meadow where the Buffalo appear to rest. In 
the summer season those Hills, covered with verdure, must form a pleasing 
contrast, apposed to the adjacent barren Mountains which are very high, craggy 
and consist of bare and solid rocks destitute of any verdure or soil whatever. 
They are all manner of forms and shape with the strata or veins of the rocks 
running in several directions, some horizontal, others perpendicular, others in 
an oblique direction, and others in a winding and bending corresponding with 
the shape of the Mountain. The colour of the rocks are in general grey with 
sometimes a vein of a yellowish hue. But where the latter is the case the rocks 
do not appear to be of so solid and compact as where they are grey. These 
Mountains do not appear to have any particular range or chain, but are thrown 
together in a state of confusion without any regard or regularity. At 2 OClock 
the men returned with the meat of the two Cow Buffalo. Here we again laid up 
some meat for our return, by making a small square with heavy logs, put the 
meat in and covered the whole with a range of logs, so as to prevent any Wolves 
or other Animals from destroying it. We had a strong and cold gale of wind the 
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whole day from the southward. The track of the Grey Sheep are very numerous 
here. The snow upon the hills is beat hard by their frequent passing. I still 
found myself very unwell, and could scarcely crawl about our Encampment. 
Sleep was a stranger to me and my appetite entirely gone. 

Thursday [February] 7". At the dawn of day I sent off three hunters ahead 
to kill sheep, and at sunrise I left our encampment with the others. The weather 
was clear and calm, but soon after getting upon the ice I observed some thick 
clouds to rise in the North East, which in a short time enveloped the tops of the 
Mountain in obscurity that we could not see them. By degrees the clouds 
appeared to descend to within about three hundred feet from our heads and 
remained hovering so for sometime, while the upper part of the Mountain 
became perfectly visible and where the weather was perfectly clear, and the rays 
of the rising sun appeared to shine with their usual lusture, while with us below 
all seemed covered with clouds. This lasted for the space of an hour, when the 
wind sprang up from the North East which soon dispersed the clouds and gave 
us fine clear weather. Shortly after leaving our camp we perceived a herd of 
about thirty Rams feeding among the rocks on the North side of the river on the 
declevity of the Mountain. They did not seem to be shy although the noise of 
our bells and dogs was sufficient to alarm a herd of Buffalo at the distance of 
two miles from us. Still all this noise appeared to have but very little effect upon 
the Rams as they stood upon the rocks for some time gazing at us. Nor did they 
attempt to retreat until they perceived some of our people with dogs climbing 
up the rocks to fire at them. They then set off on full gallop directing their 
course up the Mountains. I was really astonished to see with what agility they 
passed over the steep and craggy rocks. At one time in particular I observed 
them as I supposed hemmed in by perpendicular rocks so very steep and 
smooth, and when I thought it was impossible for any animal to pass over 
without being dashed into pieces below, when to my utter astonishment the 
whole herd ran over it in a horizontal direction without one of them seeming to 
slip a foot, and soon after we lost sight of them among the rocks. We now 
continued on our journey. The bed of the River continues wide and the gravel 
banks and islands are frequently with but very little snow upon them. The water 
here seems to have overflown very much and continues so daily, which has made 
the ice of an immense thickness in some places where this has been the case, 
while in the main channel are long open spaces of water. I observed several 
flocks of birds%? to be generally hovering about these ponds; they would light 
upon the edge of the ice and instantly hop into the water, where they would 
plunge, play and frisk about for some time and then fly away again. These birds 
are small, of a brownish colour, with short and erect tails. We found the ice in 


% These are dippers (Clinclus mexicannus), according to Coues (2:685). 
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many places so very smooth and slippery occasioned by the daily overflowing 
that rendered it tedious travelling. Every moment some of us were sprawling 
upon the ice at the risk of breaking our heads; even our dogs could scarcely 
keep their feet and had no purchase to haul our sleds. At 10 OClock we passed 
the entrance of the Riviére du Meurleton [Mirliton]’’? which falls in here on 
the North side. Its course can be seen to wind for a long distance among the 
Mountains to the Westward. Along this river I observed a Mountain rather of 
a singular shape. It nearly represented a wall surrounded by a ditch, and 
ramparts with an elevated summit, perfectly the situation of a Citadel in the 
Center. The Mountain is high and steep which gives it the appearance of a 
commanding Fortress. The part resembling a Wall is perpendicular where the 
snow cannot lodge and there the different strata of rocks bear a most striking 
resemblance to a stone wall made by art. The ditch appears more sloping and 
covered with snow. Immediately below it there runs a most regular chain of 
perpendicular rocks in strata. About '/io"" part of the breadth of the upper wall 
below that the Mountains decline in a sloping and regular manner until it 
reaches the water of the Riviere du Muerleton. This extraordinary Mountain is 
all one mass of solid rock where no verdure is seen until near the base. Buffalo 
seem to be numerous about the entrance of this little River where appear some 
small spots of Meadow. We fired at a Ram that was standing upon a high cliff 
of clay and gravel on the south side but he made his escape. We did not think 
it worthwhile to look after him. Soon after we found the carcass of an other Ram 
upon the ice, which had been run down by the wolves and devoured. 

At 1 Oclock we came to the lower end of the Kootones Plain’®’ 
tinued along upon the ice, which was the best road for our dogs. We soon found 
laying upon the ice and properly secured a buck & a doe of the Grey Sheep, 
which had been killed and left there by my hunters for us to take up on our 
Sleds which was done accordingly. The does are still in tolerable good order; the 
one we found here had about half an inch of fat upon the rump. The bucks are 
lean, but still are full in flesh and excellent meat. I find the flesh of the Sheep 
of a more juicy nature than any other kind of meat in this Country. Buffalo are 
very numerous about this Plain. It appears by their tracks that the point of 
meadow here was covered with those Animals when my hunter arrived here 


and con- 


“o“The same name repeatedly occurs in Thompson, 1807-11, where we may read 
Merleton, Mirleton, or Muleton, both for the river Henry mentions and for certain plains 
adjacent which Thompson notices. Both appear to be named for the mountain whose 
remarkable shape Henry describes, and I presume the correct form of the word is 
Mirliton.” E.C. 


*° One of the most notable places along the fur traders’ route at this time. Thompson 
called it Kootenae Plainsy-and made the position to be latitude 52° 0.2’ 06” N. (Coues 2: 
686). 
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today but firing upon the Sheep drove them all away. They seem all to have 
crossed to the Eastward. At 4 OCK we encamped at the upper end of the 
Kootanes Plain. This spot of Meadow is low and level. It lays on the North side 
of the River, and is about two hours walk in length, and near a mile wide; the 
rear is bound in by a range of steep Rocks adjoining the foot of Mountains. The 
foot is encompassed by a bend in the River. On this small plain are some 
delightful spots of open Meadow with a sandy soil, and covered only with a very 
short grass. Here are some very pleasant groves of small Pines and Aspens. In 
the Summer season the whole must form a delightful situation, when compared 
to the wild and Barren Mountains which surround the whole. At this time there 
was not more than two inches of snow upon the ground, and even that in many 
places entirely eaten up by the Buffalo. I observed near the foot of the Rocks in 
the rear of the Plain the remains of an Old Kootonoes Camp, where the wood 
of their tents were still standing. Some of them were constructed with Poles 
nearly in the same manner as our Indians of the Plains, and I presume covered 
them with Leather in the same manner. But by far the greater part were 
constructed in a manner to be covered with Pine branches and grass, and some 
were made of split Wood thatched over with grass &c. Opposite to this Plain on 
the South side of the River are the remains of several of their Camps, where the 
whole of their Huts or Tents were formed of split wood, thatched over with 
grass and branches. Formerly that nation used to frequent this place for the 
purpose of making dried provisions, for which I should suppose it must have 
been very convenient, as Buffalo are always numerous, and the Grey Sheep are 
in abundance, moreso than in any other place. Moose and Red Deer are also 
plenty. Jumping Deer, Grizzly Bears and other Animals peculiar to this Country 
are also here. We saw a flock of upwards of a hundred White Partridges at this 
Plain. They are a very beautiful Bird and very good eating. The Sheep are of 
a Grey or lead colour, the Rump and the inner side of the legs White, with a 
short black hoof about one inch long. The hair is rather soft, and at the root is 
intermixed with an exceeding fine wool, which seems to grow only in small 
patches, as the whole skin did not appear furnished with this fine white Wool. 
The necks of these animals are much thicker than other animals of the same 
size. The legs and hoofs are also strong, built in proportion to their neck. The 
horns of the female are small, flat and grow erect with only a small bend 
backwards. They are of a dirty white more inclining to a Yellowish colour and 
grow in close connected ridges even to the very end. The legs are brown, as also 
the extremity of the hair about the neck, the hoofs black. A doe will weigh about 
100 '* when full in flesh only by the entrails taken out. The head bears every 
resemblance to our European Sheep. The colour of the Male are nearly the 
same as that of the Female. Only the Brown is more frequent, they are much 
larger and stonger built in proportion with a pair of enormous legs. Horns 
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which incline backwards and as they grow, bend downwards, and in the course 
of time form a curve and project forwards. At the root near the head they are 
nearly three square, the flat side opposite they grow in close connected ridges 
and terminate in a tapering flat point. I have seen a pair of those Horns weigh 
[?] lbs. 

I observed here no less than seven different sorts of Pine, Viz. the épinette 
blanche, épinette rouge, sapin, cypress, Rocky Mountain pine, white pine and 
prush [spruce]. The two latter trees are peculiar to these Mountains, having 
never seen any in other parts of this Country. The White pine bears a near 
resemblance to our Canadian pine, but cannot be counted the same tree. It is 
here low and thick, and crooked. The prush has an extraordinary thick heavy 
bark and some of the those trees grow to a great size. 

This afternoon towards sunset the weather became thick and hazy, about the 
tops of the Mountains, and could perceive it was then snowing there for near 
two hours before the snow began to fall upon us on the Plains. The wind was 
strong from the Eastward and continued so all night. I now found myself 
somewhat recovered from my late sickness, but was still weak. We could observe 
here that there has been more snow upon the ground here since the fall than 
there is at present, which must have melted away by the warm Wind we 
experienced on the 19"" & 20" of January, which from every appearance in 
those Mountains there must have been a heavy fall of Rain at that time. White 
Goats are frequently seen here in the summer season, but at present we could 
find none. 

Friday [February] 8" There had fallen about an inch of Snow during the 
Night as the people who were along with me and acquainted with the route gave 
me to understand we should be three days longer before we could reach the 
height of land. I was determined upon leaving one of my men here to hunt and 
procure some meat for our return as animals will now be more scarce as we 
advance in the Mountains. At sunrise we set off. Clear & cold weather with only 
a few clouds hovering about the tops of the Mountains. The river immediately 
upon leaving the Kootonoes Plain forms a bend to the Westward, becomes more 
contracted and narrow than below, and the channel is only fifteen yards wide 
and rapid. On leaving our camp, we observed two herds of sheep laying on the 
rocks which we did not molest. At 8 OClock we found the depth of snow to have 
increased so much even upon the ice as to oblige us to make use of our Snow 
Shoes. A party went on ahead to beat the Road for the dogs. The face of the 
country begins now to be much altered. We have no more than a foot of snow 
on the ice, and scarcely the track of an animal is to be seen. The Mountains 
begin to appear covered with vast bodies of snow, and all around has a dreary 
gloomy appearance tg_ what before seen in those Mountains. At 11 OClock we 
came to the Forks where the river again spreads open to about half a mile wide 
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and free from islands. But as usual in such places the bed is choaked up with 
shoals and banks of sand & gravel. Here a branch of the Saskatchewoine comes 
in from the Northward, while on the opposite side appears a smaller Branch 
which falls in from the Southward. Both appear narrow and contracted, winding 
their course through a range of Mountains. The main Channel up which our 
course was appears still wide and runs from a Westerly direction. At the junction 
of these Forks we have a grand view of the Mountains around us. They here 
appear more elevated and craggy than any we have yet seen below this. The 
upper parts of some of them are rather curiously formed. Some have nearly a 
resemblance to Citadel’s Round Towers, and Pinnacles rising to a great height 
with perpendicular summits, so steep that no human being could possibly ascend 
them. The tops of some of the highest I observed to remain enveloped with 
white clouds for the whole day, which were not dispersed until sometime after 
the wind arose, and even then they appeared to remain stationary for several 
hours, hovering upon the summits and as if loath to leave their seat, until they 
were in a manner torn away by the increased violence of the wind, which blew 
a strong gale from the westward. Upon the high top of a mountain to the North 
West of us, and whose summit appeared level, I observed an immense depth of 
Snow, where a part seems lately to have separated and fell down the Mountain. 
This circumstance frequently happens during the Winter season when the vast 
quantities of snow accumulate upon those barren Mountains for some time, their 
edge projects beyond the Rocks, and soon finding no support, they must bend 
and give way to their weight. The noise occasioned by the fall of such a great 
body of snow will cause an explosion equal to loud thunder, as it sweeps away 
everything that is moveable in its course to the villies below. Loose rocks, trees 
&c, all comes down in one general ruin. On the sides of some other Mountain 
to the Southward of us, where the rays of the sun can never reach, are to be 
seen vast beds of eternal snows, apparently of great depth. It may now more 
properly be called bodies of ice. Their bluish colour plainly distinguishes them 
from the snows of this Season. Some of them have recently given way and fell 
into the Vallies below, while the remaining body presents a perpendicular face 
of Ice laying in strata of different thickness. Here we once more saw the tracks 
of several herds of Buffalo, which had crossed the River. We continued on our 
Journey for about six miles with a very strong head wind, and excessive cold, 
when the River forms a bend to the Southward. At this elbow is another small 
branch of the River which takes its rise in a small Lake at no distance from the 
entrance. The Gale continued to increase and notwithstanding our having versed 
our course from West to South and even at times South East, still we had the 
wind in our teeth. The bed of the River still continues wide, and covered with 
one sheet of ice gave the place an appearance of a broad River, with water upon 
the ice in some places almost knee deep. This body of ice [is] covered by the 
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continual overflowing of the water arising from some springs that are dispursed 
throughout the Channel, as the Channel itself is but shallow and trifling in the 
summer season. Canoes never have been known to ascend higher up than the 
Forks and even to reach that distance they must be entirely destitute of their 
Cargoes. It is at the Kootones Plain where the Canoes are generally laid up in 
the Fall of the Year, and from whence Horses are employed to carry the 
property across the Portage to the waters of the Columbia. 

At 3 OClock we stopped for the Night at the Kootonas Parc’’* where the 
River becomes narrow by means of an island and a presqu’isle. Here we found 
near two feet of snow upon the ground which took us some time to clear it away, 
and make our Encampment comfortable which when properly complete and 
surrounded by a high bank of snow, we found ourselves by far more comfort- 
able than when there is no snow. The Kootonases Parc stands upon the North 
side of the River and is nothing more than a narrow sloping stripe of soil 
covered with some small wood and grass running up along the declevity of the 
Mountain in an oblique direction for about one fourth of a mile when it 
terminates by a steep precipice down which it seems the Kootonaes formerly 
drove the animals after having enticed them to enter upon this narrow strip of 
soil. The place appears perfectly well adapted for the purpose, and every animal 
that would enter upon it could not possibly avoid being killed by the fall or at 
least so mamed as to prevent his escape. Nearly facing the Parc and on the 
South side of the River stands one of the most rude and craggy Mountains I 
have seen whose summit is covered by a number of rugged pinnacles and other 
pointed rocks which remained totally enveloped with during the whole day, 
notwithstanding the great violence of the Wind. Its base reaches down to the 
River. I should suppose this to be one of the highest Mountains we have seen yet 
whose base is washed by the waters of the Saskatchewoine River. On shovelling 
away the snow we found Bull Buffalo dung in abundance but it seems these 
animals come up thus far in the Summer Season only, as we had not seen a track 
since leaving the Forks, nor of any animal whatever. At this Encampment we 
began to find the Pine trees loaded with Snow. The distance across the River 
here which divides the two ranges of Mountains is not more than half a mile. We 
made use of a species of the sapin or silver pine for firewood this evening, but 
found it very troublesome fuel perpetually throwing out large sparks and setting 
fire to our coverings. The evening was fine and clear which was said to be an 
uncommon circumstance in this elevated part of the Mountains where the 
weather is generally stormy with snow or thick cloudy and hazy weather. My 
Guides had given me to understand we should take two days to come to this 


'? Otherwise Kootenay Park, a place called by David Thompson Kootenay Pound. Coues, 
2: 6go. 
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place. Indeed the very slow manner in which our people have been accustomed 
to travel among those Mountains has always led them to suppose the distance is 
much greater than it really is. 

Saturday [February] 9" This morning at the dawn of day we were in readiness 
to start but finding the bottom of my Sled was entirely worn out upon the Stones, 
and the Indians that were going across to the Old Kootonaes House leaving their 
Sleds here, as the Country will now soon scarcely admit of Sleds to pass without 
a great deal of trouble I left one of my men here to repair it by fixing laths to the 
bottom on each side, about three inches wide, taken from those thrown away 
here. At 6 OClock I set off upon Snow Shoes with one man who brought on a 
Sled and Dogs and the Indians. Desjarlaix my hunter I left behind to endeavour 
to killa White Goat, as it is here where they are most numerous particularly in the 
summer season. Grey Sheep there are none here; nor have we seen the track of 
one since we left the Kootonaes Plain. On leaving our Camp the River once more 
spreads open in the form of a lake for about 3 miles long running Southerly until 
about half the length when it turns more to the westward, and seems to terminate 
between two Mountains where I observed a body of ice which appeared to 
proceed from the water falling over the Rocks, which in Summer must produce 
a sloping fall or cataract of some height but of no depth. We proceeded about one 
and a half miles from our Encampment when we left the wide channel on our 
right hand and proceeded up a small winding channel closely hemmed in by 
Rocks. Our course was about South East, and soon after the River opens a little, 
along this narrow pass. I observed some perpendicular rocks of flint stone, and 
from some of the dry Branches and stumps of the Pine Trees I collected a 
particular kind of yellow moss which is made use of by the women of this Country 
for drying Porcupine Quills. It is of a bright yellow, and is found hanging to the 
limbs, bark and stump of the dry Pine, that have been deprived of their verdure 
by fire or some other cause many years ago. The River now soon terminates 
between two Mountains in the same manner as the branch we have just left. This 
I presume is the highest source of the Saskatchewoine. The width of the stream 
I could not observe from the vast quantities of Snow which covered the Bed of the 
River. It must be but trifling, and not more than a small Brook. We continued on 
until we came to within about half a mile of the termination of the River, when 
we left it to our right hand and entered the woods, which are thick Pine whose 
branches and tops are heavy loaded with snow. We went on about two miles 
through this thick woods, and at g OClock we came to a small opening among 
the Pines, which had the appearance of a provision, where three small Streams 
of the Waters of the Columbia join.’ The principal one comes from a 


'°3 Henry has reached Howse Pass, which Thompscen first crossed 22 June, 1807, to a 
stream “whose current descends to the Pacific Ocean — may God in his mercy give me to 
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Western direction and is divided from the waters of the Saskatchewoine only by 
a ridge of Mountains. The one appears to issue from the South and the other 
from the North side of this Mountain. One of the other small streams takes it 
rise to the Eastward from a Valley that appears in the Mountain to our left. At 
the junction of these three brooks, the stream was perfectly free from ice, and 
the snow on either side measured five feet deep, while the Pine Trees were most 
surprisingly loaded with caps of snow, one in particular which I measured. It 
stands half way over the neck of land which divides the water of the Saskatche- 
woine from those of the Columbia and which we had just crossed, where the 
snow upon the ground measured five and a half feet in depth. It was an 
épinette blanche about twelve feet high upon the top of which there lay a cap 
of snow which measured 36 feet in circumference round its base, and six feet in 
diameter in the center. Between the cap of snow and the snow on the ground 
was a distance of two feet. It was most elegantly shaped in the form of an 
inverted bowl, and as smooth as if done by Art. I observed many others, which 
I supposed were nearly of the same size, but did not stop to measure them. At 
this spot we found the snow so firm as to support our weight, and indeed we 
had some difficulty in piercing the crust with a pole. This must proceed from 
the fall of rain, which seems to have been heavy among the Mountains about the 
19" or 20" of January which must have sunk the snow very much. Since that 
time there had fallen about one and a half feet of Snow which lay loose upon 
the hard crust. The vast quantities of Snow which lays upon this height of land, 
cannot in my opinion proceed from its confined situation, nor from any 
accumulation of snow, below from off the adjacent Mountains, as they are at 
some distance asunder. It appears rather to be a natural fall of snow upon this 
elevated ridge of Country. One thing I observed here which | thought rather 
singular. It is fully evident from the loose state in which the piles of snow lay 
upon the Pine Trees, that the wind never blows here in the winter season with 
any degree of violence, while only two hours’ walk down the Saskatchewoine the 
strong gales are incessant, where never one speck of snow is to be seen upon the 
Pine trees. The only tracks we saw in this quarter since leaving our Encampment 


see where its waters flow into the ocean and return in safety.” Quoted, Coues, 2:692. The 
pass was named for Joseph Howse (see this volume p. 347, n. 23) who explored this area 
1809-11. Howse Pass, in latitude 51.57 and longitude 117.07, according to surveyor 
Alfred Waddington, has an altitude of 6,347 feet. It was the highest of eight passes 
considered for a British North American railroad from Red Stone Creek or Boundary in 
latitude 49.06 north to Yellowhead in latitude 52.54. The altitude of Athabasca Pass is 
considerably lower than Howse Pass. The altitude of Athabasca Pass is 3,760 feet. For a 
further discussion of passes, locations, latitudes, longitudes and altitudes given by 
Waddington, see F.W. Howay, W.N. Sage and H.F. Angus, British Columbia and the United 
States: The North Pacific Stope from Fur Trade to Aviation (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
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in the morning was that of a straggling Wolverine. This part appears entirely 
destitute of animals of all kinds and presents a most dreary and gloomy 
appearance. The stream which lay before us is always free from ice, the water 
exceeding clear and running over a bed of gravel. It runs off to the South East. 
The descent appears very great, and the Hills below the Mountains immediately 
close in with it in such a manner that it is only with the greatest trouble and 
difficulty that Sleds can pass. The stream being always open obliges the People 
to force their way through the thick woods and along the steep sides of the 
Mountains. We could plainly distinguish the vallies of two other streams which 
empty into this one from the Eastward about a mile below us, and a third 
appeared about the same distance beyond them, coming from the Eastward also, 
which is by far the largest stream, and into which those I have just mentioned 
empty themselves. The bed of the river then spreads open to a considerable 
width, but is full of shoals and banks of sand and gravel, but frequently 
interrupted by the rocks closing in the stream, and forming rapid and narrow 
passages. The water in this river never freezes, which renders this portage very 
tedious in the winter season as the only route as yet known by following down 
the stream which must be crossed and recrossed several times in the course of 
the day, in water knee deep. On Snow Shoes it requires three days walk from 
this spot to get across the Portage to where this River discharges itself into the 
Kootonaes River on the Columbia River whereas in the Summer Season a man 
on foot can go that distance in one day. Indeed it has been done frequently on 
horse back, although the travelling for horses is the most wretched through a 
thick woody Country and over sharp pointed Rocks, and round stones which 
cover the Banks in the River. It is now the junction of those small streams below 
me where the Red Cedars are to be found of which the Soil produces and many 
other natural productions of nature, for which I am not calculated to examine 
into. I shall say nothing. The summer season would be by far the most 
preferable to visit those Mountains where a person adequate to the task would 
find an infinite field for amusement and philosophical researches. The weather 
was fine, clear and calm during my stay here which was about an hour when I 
gave a hearty Dram to the Indians that were going across to the Old Kootonaes 
House. Their party consisted of five men, say two Nepisangues, one Court 
Orielee and two half Indians by Cree women. I sent them off. Their route was 
down along the little River which lay before us. It has but a dreary gloomy 
appearance. We instantly lost sight of them in the narrow pass. The descent on 
the South side of the Mountains appears to be greater than on the East side. At 
10 OClock I bade almost farewell to the waters of the Columbia. I got upon my 
sled, sent men ahead upon Snow Shoes, and at 12 OClock I arrived at my 
Encampment, where I found my men had finished repairing my Sled and soon 
after my hunter came in and told me that he had seen three large White Goats 
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upon the Mountains directly over the Kootonaes Parc where he had been 
labouring since daybreak this morning to get within gun shot of them. He was 
almost exhausted with fatigue. The snow being up to his middle and the 
Mountains so very steep as not to admit of Snow Shoes he had worked his way 
through for about one fourth of the way up the Mountains, but finding the 
depth of the snow to increase and the rocks more perpendicular he was under 
the necessity of abandoning them. They did not appear the least shy but stood 
gazing at him below and feeding upon small stunted shrubs and blades of long 
grass which grew among the crevices of the rocks in places where the wind had 
blown the snow off, as I was very desirous of obtaining the skin of one of those 
animals. I gave him dry mittens and trowsers, to put on and went along with 
him, myself to the foot of the Mountains, where I pointed out to him a place 
where I suppose it was possible to reach them from where I stood upon the 
river, we could still perceive them all there standing abreast upon the edge of 
a precipice looking down towards us, but they were at a great height from us. 
He once more undertook the arduous task to climb up in pursuit of them, while 
I returned to the Camp. The weather was fine and clear, with a strong sultry 
wind. A hunter among those Mountains requires a great number of shoes, as 
one pair of good strong Moose leather shoes will not suffice for a day. The 
Rocks are so exceeding rough and sharp that a pair of shoes are so torn to 
pieces. The White Goat is larger than the Grey Sheep, and thickly covered with 
long fine wool. They have short black Horns and nearly erect. These animals are 
seldom known to leave the summits of the Mountains. Winter and summer they 
prefer the higher regions. They are all of a pure white. Late in the evening my 
hunter returned quite exhausted, and covered with ice having laboured so long 
among the Snow that his clothes being all wet, and soon after suff with Ice. He 
had ascended half way up the Mountain, when the Sunset which obliged him to 
return, however I still had some hopes for the next day. Although we had not 
a mouthful of provisions now remaining still I was unwilling to leave this place 
without having procured one of those animals, and was therefore determined 
to remain one day longer in hopes of better success. 

Sunday [February] 10'". At daybreak we were up, and found a light shower of 
snow had fallen during the Night. I awoke my hunter, but he complained of a 
severe pain he felt in his knees proceeding from the excessive fatigue of 
climbing the rocks, since we have been among the Mountains. I examined his 
knees and found them both very much swollen, when I was fully convinced it 
was now impossible, for him to make another attempt to procure me a White 
Goat. Of course I was obliged to return homewards. At 6 Oclock we set off, 
much to the satisfaction of my three men who did not in the least relish the idea 
of remaining here without anything to eat. The weather was a little Cloudy with 
a mist hovering about the Mountains. We had a severe strong cold wind ahead 
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which pierced us in such a manner that we could scarcely keep our faces from 
freezing. We had no other method of warming ourselves than by turning and 
driving our dogs. We found the water had overflown in many places since we 
passed yesterday, which gave us much trouble to avoid getting wet feet, which 
might have been attended with serious consequences in such excessive cold 
weather. After sunrise the weather became clear and fine, but the Wind 
continued strong ahead all day. We came on with great expedition and at half 
past 11 OClock we arrived at our camp at the Kootonaes Plain. My men were 
absent. I found the Wolves had destroyed a fat sheep, which I had left here on 
purpose to take home with me, but my men had killed another large Female to 
replace it, but it was not so fat. He had also killed a large Black Wolf and a 
Loupcervier. We found ourselves now without a mouthful to eat, as I was 
determined to take home the sheep entire, and not cut it up. We laid down and 
slept the remainder of the Day. Towards sunset the men arrived with a load 
upon their backs, having killed a young Bull Buffalo near the lower end of the 
Kootonaes Plain. He brought merely the offals, which he intended for his own 
supper, not supposing to find us returned here so soon. This however was 
divided among us, and answered for us all for the present. But our dogs had 
now been three days without eating. I roasted the meat of the Wolf and the 
Loupcervier, which I offered them to eat, but they would only smell it and leave 
it untouched. I then had it boiled and broiled over the fire, but all to no 
purpose, some of them would take the meat into their mouth, and having began 
to chew it, would instantly throw it out. My men had seen great numbers of 
Sheep and Buffalo at this place, but were always unlucky either in approaching 
or at firing at them. Indeed he was no great hunter, otherwise he might have 
killed plenty of animals. On the adjoining Rocks near our Encampment I 
observed a certain frozen substance laying upon the bare rock. It was in large 
patches of several feet square and from one to two inches in thickness. At first 
I supposed it to be pitch which might have run from the Pine trees, which 
probably might have stood near the place, but upon strictly examining the rocks, 
I could not perceive any spot where it was possible for a tree of any kind to 
spring from. All was one bare rock. This substance was of a brownish Sniff 
colour, porous and brittle. It had not the smell of gum, but rather imitated 
asafetida with a similar smell but not so strong. 

Monday [February] 11". At the dawn of day we left our Camp, and in two 
hours’ walk we reached the lower end of the Kootonaes Plain, where we took up 
the Buffalo Meat killed by my men yesterday, and gave a small repast to our 
Dogs, but did not allow them to eat their belly full as they would not have been 
able to travel. The weather was fine and clear, with a strong Southerly wind. 
The road on the ice being tolerable we came on briskly running the whole way. 
At the Riviére du Meurleton [Mirliton], we saw a herd of Rams standing upon 
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the rocks not far from us. We tried to get a shot at them, but one of my men 
being some distance ahead, and not observing them, continued to drive on, 
which alarmed and drove them up the Mountains. I regretted this very much, 
as the herd consisted of none but large old Rams with most enormous Horns. 
One of them in particular, appeared to me to be very lean and his Horns most 
extraordinary large and heavy, the weight of which he seemed scarcely able to 
support. This is frequently the cause of their death when their Horns grow to 
such a great length forming a curve inwardly the ends of them project out 
forward on both sides of the head, so far as to prevent them from feeding, and 
with the great weight is the cause of their dwindling away to a mere skeleton and 
die. We soon after saw a herd of Buffalo upon the Hills near the River who 
upon hearing the sound of the bells ran away and appeared much more shy 
than the Sheep. At 12 OCk we were at our Cache of Buffalo meat at the little 
River. We took it up and proceeded on our Journey with great expedition. We 
soon after saw another herd of Grey Sheep. These were all females. We did not 
stop to fire at them as they were feeding among some steep craggy Rocks, which 
would have required some time to ascend. At half past 2 OClock we arrived at 
our Encampment, where I had overtaken the People on my way up. Here we 
found our stage in good order although the Wolves and Crows were in numbers 
around it, yet they dare not attack it, so well had we arranged pieces of skin &c 
to frighten them away. The Crows are more bold than the Wolves, and will 
attack everything that comes in their way, the only means of preventing their 
depredations is by covering the Cache with a heavy pile of Pine branches & 
Wood. They are exceeding ravenous and will destroy an extraordinary quantity 
of meat in a very short time. Here we stopped for the Night, as both ourselves 
and Dogs, were very much inclined to take some refreshment. 

Tuesday [February] 12". During the last night we had a strong gale of wind 
from the Southward and every appearance of an approaching Storm. However 
at 3 OClock we left our Encampment, the weather was gloomy with black clouds, 
dark and a most violent Gale of Wind from the South West. Soon after leaving 
our camp the weather became so exceedingly dark that one of my men in 
passing near an open space in the channel of the river fell into the water up to 
his middle which obliged us to stop for a short time to allow him time to shift 
his clothes and shoes. Daylight was soon after ushered in by a fall of Snow, 
which had the appearance of continuing throughout the day. About sunrise our 
foremost Sled in crossing over a Channel of the River fell through the ice with 
the three Dogs who had a difficult task to swim across among the broken pieces 
of ice which had given way since we passed here. Fortunately there was scarcely 
any current, otherwise the Dogs and Sleds must all have been carried away 
under the ice. It was some time before we could haul the Sled out of the Water, 
and the ice was too weak for us to go and assist them. At 8 OClock we stopped 
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to make a fire to dry the Sled and loading, which consisted of Blankets and 
Buffalo Robes, during this operation, I took my Breakfast, and at half past 9 
Oclock we set off again. The Snow Storm still continued; however, we drove on 
with great expedition, as the gravel banks were now sufficiently covered with 
Snow to enable our Sleds to run with ease. At 11 OClock we passed the Cave in 
the first range of Mountains. In this narrow pass the wind blew a most violent 
Gale and caused such a continual Whirlpool of drift snow upon the River that 
we could scarcely see ten yards before us. Having got through the pass, and left 
the Mountains, the Wind gradually abated and soon after we felt none at all. At 
Jacques Brook it was perfectly calm weather where we arrived at one OClock, 
here we found the Wolves had followed our track coming up, and fell upon our 
Cache of Meat in the ice, before the water had frozen over it, and of course they 
had destroyed the whole, which had deprived our Dogs of their Supper. 
Opposite and for some distance below Jacques Brook we found the water had 
overflown upwards of a foot perpendicular upon the ice, and was now not 
frozen sufficiently strong for us to pass on. This gave us some trouble to avoid 
getting wet. However, by passing along the beach, and at times upon the Sands, 
we reached the firm ice below at 3 OClock, when I found by the fatigued state 
of our Dogs it was highly necessary for us to stop for the Night. We were now 
about three miles [from] Jacques Brook, and from the appearance of the snow 
upon the ice it does not seem to have blown here in the least today which is a 
further convincing proof to me that the perpetual violent Winds, which prevail 
throughout the winter among the Mountains seldom extend to any distance 
from them. At 8 OClock the snow ceased and the weather cleared up, Calm and 
very Cold. 

Wednesday [February] 13". At 11 OClock last night I awoke my men to 
prepare for their departure, but the fatigue of the day was still heavy upon 
them, and they had not slept more than two hours. Their motions were 
therefore slow, but what grieved them most was that we had nothing to eat 
before our starting. This put them in a surly humour; they first quarreled 
among themselves and afterwards gave full vent to their ill nature, which fell 
upon the poor Dogs, which they beat most cruelly. It was two Oclock before we 
left our Encampment. The weather fine, clear and very Cold. We now found 
about six inches of Snow upon the Ice, and our old track was filled up and did 
not appear, so that we had recourse to snow shoes to beat a new one for our 
Dogs. I sent on 2 men ahead upon snow shoes while the other man drove the 
sleds and attended to the Dogs. The road was heavy and tedious for our Dogs: 
we could not proceed faster than a fast walk. At Sunrise we passed the Ram 
River; the cold had now increased to a severe degree and a sharp piercing wind 
arose ahead which annoyed us very much, and it was only with the greatest 
exertion we could keep ourselves from freezing. I have always observed when 
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travelling in this Country in the winter season, we feel the cold most severe, 
between daybreak & sunrise. At 9 OClock we left the Bruler and came to the 
Green wood at the Swallow Rock. At 12 OClock we passed the Bas fond of the 
Lodge de Medicine. Here my hunter Desjarlaix found the pain in his knee so 
great that he could proceed no further; I therefore left him some necessaries for 
the Night, with an intention of sending a man with a Sled and Dogs for him 
tomorrow morning. I continued on and as we approached home my men & 
Dogs all seemed to acquire fresh vigour, so that we drove full speed and at half 
past 2 OClock we arrived at the Fort [Rocky Mountain House'**] where I was 
so lucky as to find no Indians, a small party had left the House that morning 
and another party expected in tomorrow.'” 


The Country along the Saskatchewoine in and about the environs of the Rocky 
Mountain House is in general covered with wood and at intervals small prairions 
until about a mile or in some places more within, where large open swamps are 
found. The Wood principally is of Pine, of several kinds, Aspen, Willow and 
some Birch. What we had called the Rocky Mountain Pine grows tall and 
straight. The Bark in some respects bears a resemblance to that of the Cypress. 
The Leaves resemble those of the Common White Pine, and produce Knobs of 
a similar kind. The wood is soft and easy to work, and when split into boards 
and well seasoned, it acquires a yellowish hue, and will bear a smoothe glossy 
Surface. In the swamps grow the Juniper or Epinette Rouge, but seldon of any 
great height. In many places below, these Swamps are destitute of Wood of any 
kind, and are then covered with a long coarse grass, and some low Willows for 


*°4 Rocky Mountain House and Acton House were built by the Nor’Westers and H.B.C. 
respectively in 1799. The transmountain natives wanted to get to these posts. The 
Blackfoot tribes were selling European goods to the Kootenays for huge profits and did 
not want this. Fort George, built in 1792, was then the closest post. The North West 
Company decided to build near the mountains, so that the transmountain Indians would 
not have to travel through enemy lands. Several Nor’'Wester parties went upstream but 
were turned back. Nor’Westers, H.B.C. and Piegans all arrived together to build Rocky 
Mountain House and Acton House, both on the north side of the North Saskatchewan, a 
short distance above the Clearwater River. In the autumn of 1800 the Kootenays arrived 
to trade. The Nor’Westers extended this route: Thompson made his first attempt to cross 
the mountains in 1801, and in 1807 Rocky Mountain House was abandonned when 
Thompson set up Kootenae House. When Howse Pass was developed, Rocky Mountain 
House again became vital. The Nor’Westers reopened it in 1810, “ostensibly to mollify the 
Peigans, but actually to provide an excuse for taking supplies so far upstream.” Once 
Thompson discovered Athabasca Pass, Rocky Mountain house fell from prominence. Hugh 
A. Dempsey, “A History of Rocky Mountain House,” Canadian Historic Sites: Occasional 
Papers in Archaeology and History, No. 6 (1973), pp. 11-13. 


5 The narrative resumés below, at p. 550. What follows immediately hereafter is a 
description of the country and an ethnography of its native peoples. 
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several miles together. Among the Pines grows a particular kind of short goose 
grass not more than four inches long, and very thin. Of this the horses are 
exceedingly fond to feed upon, and in a short time get very fat but this grass 
does not answer for them in the winter Season as it becomes so very brittle that 
when covered with Snow the horses by digging and clearing away the Snow with 
their hoofs break it into atoms, and can get but a very small portion. The Snow 
also that is continually falling upon their backs from off the Pine trees injures 
them very much. We are therefore obliged to keep them in the small prairions 
along the Saskatchewoine. But those flat points up than to Lodge de Médecine 
where the banks on both the Rivers become more cold and encroach upon the 
River, covered with thick wood and willows. Some few spots of grass are seen, 
but of a bad quality long and coarse. The Soil in general is sand-covered with a 
thin black mould, which I do not suppose would answer for agriculture. Gardens 
have already been made at this Place, but have never produced any thing worth 
while, the trouble of taking care of them. Potatoes are the only thing that comes 
to maturity. Indeed the climate here is too inconstant for the purpose of 
gardening. In the day time the heat is most excessive during the time the Sun 
appears which is no sooner sunk below the Horizon than the weather instantly 
becomes chilly and cold with a white Frost, almost throughout the Summer 
Season. 

Our establishment at this place [Rocky Mountain House] stands upon a high 
bank on the North Side of the River. The situation is well adapted for defence 
in case of an attack from the Slave Indians, as our block houses have a full 
command around the Fort for some distance. This spot was formerly covered 
with Aspen & Pine, which has been cut down for the use of the Place, and now 
presents an open space for some considerable distance around. The frequent 
fires have aided much in clearing away the wood and Willows, so that we now 
have an extensive & grand view of the range of the Rocky Mountains to the 
Southward of us, laying nearly about South West, and apparently running about 
from West North West to south South East. Directly opposite the Fort, the bend 
of the River is one hundred and eighty Yards wide, while the distance from the 
[side] of the Bank on which the Fort stands, to the opposite Bank is two 
hundred and fifty yards. At high water the whole of this space is covered, and 
flows with a strong rapid current. The channel of water in its ordinary state, as 
when we arrived here in the Fall, was only thirty yards wide and interrupted by 
a strong Rapid, where the water rushes among some large stones, forming a 
cascade, the perpetual roaring noise of which is but a dismal neighbourhood in 
this solitary part of the World. This rapid is the first interruption of any 
consequence in our approach towards the Mountains. There are may others to 
be met with below this, but cannot be properly termed Rapids. They are of a 
sudden descent of the River, where the water runs with great violence over a 
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sloping bed of Rocks and gravel, but forms no Cascade above this establishment. 
The Rapids are more frequently met with, and the navigation more tedious as 
the water becomes shoal and will not admit of Canoes passing with more than 
half a Cargo to the foot of the Mountains, although they can proceed with the 
same load even to the Kootonoes Plains, which must be considered as the height 
of the navigation on the Saskatchewoine. Canoes have also reached the Forks in 
the Summer season when the water was high, but it has always been found more 
expeditious to take the property upon horse back, at the lower end of the 
Kootonaes Plain, where we generally lay up our Canoes for the Winter. 
About three hundred yards below the Fort, on the same side where the River 
forms a bend, and washes the base of the Bank, which is of a yellowish Earth, 
Clay, sand and stones is seen a quantity of Coal, which is tumbling into the 
water, as the strength of the current wears away the Earth underneath. Here the 
bend of the River is only one hundred yards wide from Bank to Bank. This Coal 
is to be found in great abundance along the shores of the Saskatchewoine. In 
some places it is seen in pure bodies forming banks of several feet high and for 
several acres long, which are washed by the waters of the River. It is however 
always covered with a thick bed of soil laying upon the top; sometimes it is 
intermixed with Earth, Clay and stones, running in veins on a horizontal 
direction, when taken in its pure state, and not mixed with Earth, Clay, and 
Sand. Our smiths here use it for the Forge, by mixing it with Charcoal, made of 
Birch or Aspen. An equal proportion of both answers every purpose for making 
and repairing our Axes and other necessary work of this Country. About half 
a mile [from] this Fort the bed of the River is one hundred yards wide, while the 
Channel is only fifty yards across, a little above this where lays a chain of 
Cascades. The channel is not more than twenty yds wide while the bed of the 
River continues the same width as below. Both sides of the shores are Rocky, the 
current very strong where rushing among the large stones forms several 
cascades. The Stone here is of a light grey colour, and some inclining to a 
Whiteish and Yellowish hue. It is of an excellent quality for giving a sharp and 
keen edge to our Axes and other Tools, and, when found in a proper shape, 
answers extremely well every purpose of a Grind stone, and nearly as good as 
those from Europe. About one mile and a half (or as I measured it 23 Minutes’ 
walk upon the Ice) below the Fort, on the south side is the entrance of the 
Clearwater River, at its mouth, and discharges into the Saskatchewoine. It is 
eighty six yards wide across from either Bank while the Saskatchewoine itself 1s 
but only seventy five yards wide, but contains the greatest body of water and is 
without any manner of doubt the main channel. The Clearwater River or 
Riviére a L’Eau Claire derives its name from the exceeding clear and transpar- 
ent water which it furnishes. It takes its rise in the Rocky Mountains and after 
a winding course, and receiving several other small streams, such as the Riviére 
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de le jailer Prairie, Le Riviére du Port &c, it empties here. The current is very 
swift, running with astonishing velocity over a bed of loose round stones and 
gravel. The Country on both sides of the Clearwater River is covered with 
Woods nearly in the same manner as the Saskatchewoine, with a few small spots 
of Meadow intersected by Willows. Near the foot of the Mountains it is divided 
from the Red Deer River by a track of thick Wood Country not more than six 
Miles across. The Red Deer also takes its rise also in the Mountains, near the 
source of the Clearwater River, and after running on a parallel line with that 
river for some distance below the mountains through a thick Woody Country, 
turns off to the Eastward; when entering the Plains it bends still more to the 
South East, until it empties into the Bow River on the South branch of the 
Saskatchewoine. 

Along the Banks of the Clearwater River, and near the foot of the Mountains, 
are still to be seen the remains of some of the dwellings of the Kootonaes who 
built their tents of Wood, straw and Pine Branches. The same is observed along 
the Riviere de le Jolei Prairie. And that of the Ram River which gives us every 
reason to suppose that nation formerly dwelt along the foot of those Mountains, 
and even down as far as the present Establishment, near which the remains of 
some of their tents are yet to be seen. About the times the Kootonaes were in 
posession of this part of the Country the Snare Indians dwelt upon the 
Kootonaes or Columbia River. But the former being driven into the Mountains 
by the different tribes who inhabited the Country to the Eastward of them, and 
with whom they were perpetually at War, they in their turn waged War upon 
their harmless neighbours to the Westward, the Snare Indians, and soon drove 
them away from off the Lands the Kootonaes now inhabit, which is the upper 
part of the Kootonaes or Columbia River, and the Ram River a little to the 
Southward of it, now called the M‘Gillivray’s River. But formerly was named by 
the natives the Flat Bow River, from a tribe of Indians who formerly inhabited 
the lower part of it."°° The River after making a great bend to the South East 
returns again and empties into the Kootonaes or Columbia River at some 
considerable distance, before the latter receives the River down which Captains 
Clark and Lewis proceeded on their way to the mouth of the Columbia where 
it empties into the Pacific Ocean. The Snare Indians it seems retired to the 
Northward to an uninhabited part of the Country among the Rocky Mountains 
where they still continue to wander, a most wretched and defenceless race of 
People that never go to War upon any of their neighbours although so blood 
thirsty is the nature of the Savage, that the Strong Wood Crees of the Saskatche- 
woine and the Swampy ground Assineboines frequently make long excursions 


°° Tt is the Kootenay River. For of the history of the name of this river, see p. 347, n. 23. 
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in quest of them, during which they suffer very much with hunger and after 
narrewly escaping starving to death, as that part of the Mountains which the 
Snare Indians inhabit seems destitute of Animals, but when they find them out, 
which generally is in small Camps, of 2 or 3 tents, they become an easy prey, 
and are destroyed without any great danger to the Asailents, as these helpless 
people are entirely destitute of fire Arms. The Bow and Arrow is their only 
weapon of defence, having no intercourse with any traders what ever. They exist 
in a rude state of nature. Fish is their principal food, and a chance Animal they 
contrive to take on snares, among the narrow confines of the Mountains, their 
numbers are but few and even that few, are under the necessity of living 
dispersed from each other, for the purpose of getting food for their families. 

The Kootonaes have the character of a brave and warlike nation. Their 
numbers are but few. The whole Tribe does not exceed fifty families. They are 
always at peace with their neighbours to the South and Westward of them. The 
Flat Heads and others are frequently intermixed with them, and join in their 
excursions to the Southward in search of Buffalo. These people are mild to their 
women and particularly attached to their Children. They are generally in amity 
with the Peagans, who are their nearest neighbours to the Eastward. They have 
fought many a desperate battle but the Peagans consider it was to their own 
interest to be at peace with them, the latter to enable them to encounter the Flat 
Heads, from whom they plunder the vast number of Horses they have. The 
Kootonaes being stationed upon the Frontiers and have but few Horses, as their 
Country will not admit of the use of those Animals further to the Northward 
than the headwaters of the Kootonaes River. The Animals in which this Country 
abounds is the Red, Fallow & moose Deer, Grey Sheep & White Goats, of the 
Fur kind. Beaver, Bear, Otter, and other kinds of skins of value are in 
abundance. Wild Horses are also very common and frequently seen in large 
gangs. They are caught in the winter season when the Snow is deep, by running 
them down with several changes of fresh Horses, or driving them up the 
Mountains among the deep Snows, or into some narrow pass of the Mountains, 
where a Noose is thrown about their neck, and they are instantly taken, and 
while in a state of fatigue, they are mounted and and broke in immediately for 
the Saddle. The respiration of these horses through the Nostrils is much louder 
than can be imagined; when surprised they can be heard at the distance of four 
or five hundred yards. Some of them are exceeding swift and well proportioned 
handsome beasts, but seldom attain the docility of our tame horses. In the 
Summer season and the Fall of the Year, the Kootonaes River is covered with 
shoals of Salmon, some of which are of a very large size, but most wretched lean 
and poor eating, so much so indeed that the worst meat is by far preferable to 
them. The vast distance these fish come up this River reduces them to a mere 
skeleton, before they reach the Kootonaes House. Of the several different tribes 
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of Indians to the Southward and Westward of the Kootonaes, we are but only 
just beginning to be acquainted. Those with whom we now actually trade with 
at present are the following Viz. the Flat Bow or Lake Indians; the Saleeish or 
Flat Heads; the Kully spell or Earbob [Pend d’Oreille] Indians; the Skeetshures 
[Skitsuish], or Pointed Hearts [Coeur d’Alénes], the Spokanes, the Simpoils; the 
Sapetens [Shapetens] or Nez Percés. We hear of many other tribes to the 
Southward and Westward of these, but as yet have had no dealings with them. 
We are given to understand the further we advance the more numerous the 
Natives are. 

The Flat Bow Indians or, as some call them, the Lake Indians,’°’ dwell on 
the borders of the large Lake [Kootenay] into which M‘Gillivray’s [the Kootenay] 
River empties in its course to the Columbia. They frequently come up the 
former river as far as the Falls, but seldom attempt to proceed higher. These 
people are but little known by us. The country they inhabit does not appear to 
abound in animals of the larger kind; neither is Beaver very plenty, nor other 
skins of any value. Salmon and other fish seem to be their principal food. These 
people have no horses, as their lands will not admit of using those animals. The 
country being covered with wood and the mountains steep and intersected by 
lakes and rivers, they generally make use of canoes for every purpose of 
removal. These canoes are made of the Pine Bark and are very weak slender 
vessels. 

The Saleeish, or Flat Head Indians,’ are numerous and dwell more to the 
Southward and along the Saleeish River where the Country is open and admits 
of their using horses of which they have great numbers. Buffalo are numerous 
upon the Plains towards the southward, which quarter they frequent at 
particular seasons to make provisions. It is generally there where they encounter 
the Peagans and fight most desperately when they are attacked. They never 
attempt going to war themselves, and have the character of a brave and virtuous 


‘7 These people are Kutenai, more specifically Lower Division Kutenai (according to 
anthropological designation). The Kutenai spoke of themselves as those “standing up 
straight” like an arrow; but European visitors wrote of them as those “who roam about the 
valleys in the mountains.” The word has been translated as “people of the waters or 
lakes.” On the Lower Kutenai and others, see Olga W. Johnson, Flathead and Kootenay: The 
Rwers, the Tribes and the Region’s Traders (Glendale, Ca.: Arthur H. Clark Co., 1969), pp. 49 
ff. For their areas of setthkement, see Allan H. Smith, “Kutenai Indian Subsistence and 
Settlement Patterns, Northwest Montana,” Seattle, Wn.: U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
1984, unpublished report. 


'°® These people called themselves skéligu, their own word for angels and Indians that 
is loosely translated as “human beings.” The Flatheads have denied that their ancestors 
flattened heads; however, they accept the theory that they are called such because sign 
language identified them by pressing both sides of the head with the hands. John Fahey, 
The Flathead Indians (Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 1974), pp. 3 ff. 
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set of people, and not in the least addicted to any of those vices so commonly to 
be met with among Savages who have had a long intercourse with Europeans. 
Chastity is particularly attended to among them, and their women will not barter 
their favours, even with the Whites, for procuring reward. They may be easily 
prevailed upon the reside with our people, as man and Wife, after the custom 
of the Country, but common prostitution is out of the question. They will not 
listen to any proposals of that nature. It seems their morals have not yet been 
sufficiently debauched and corrupted by an intercourse with people who call 
themselves Christians, but whose licentious, and still more lecherous manners, 
are by far worse than the rude Savages. A most striking example is to be seen 
throughout the North West Country of the depravity of manners, and wretched 
state of the Natives. As you advance into the interior parts, vice and debauchery 
becomes less frequent. Happy those who have the least connexions with us, as 
the great portion of their depraved manners of life at this day can be easily 
traced to have originated from their intercourse with the Whites. That baneful 
source of all evils, Spiritous Liquors, has not yet been introduced among the 
natives dwelling upon the waters of the Columbia. To the fatal introduction of 
that subtle poison among the Savage tribes may be attributed their miserable and 
wretched condition. 

The Kullyspel,'°’ or Earbob Indians, are also a tribe of the Flat Heads, and 
speak the same language. They dwell at and about the Kullyspel Lake, and 
frequently join with the Saleeish Indians, and accompany them to the Plains, to 
procure dryed Buffalo Meat. These people are abundantly provided with horses 
and seem to be the same people as the Saleeish Indians. 

The Skeetchue, or Pointed Heart Indians,''® dwell more to the Southward, 
about the Skeetshue Lake and River. They are a distinct nation [and] have a 
different language from the Flat Heads. They are a very numerous and warlike 
nation, and have vast numbers of Horses, as their Country is open and admits 
of breeding them in great abundance. 

The Spokanes are a tribe of the Flat Heads speaking nearly the same 
language."'’ They dwell along the Spokane River, but seldom or ever go to the 


*°9 "These Salish Indians are the Lower Pend Oreilles, or Kalispels. French traders east of 
the Rocky Mountains found these people wearing dentalium earrings and called them Pend 
Oreilles. A.J. Partoll, “Flathead-Salish Names in Montana Nomenclature,” Montana 
Magazine, 1 (January 1951): 37-47; also, Fahey, Flathead Indians, p. 6. 

“°'The Coeur d’Alénes. They lived west of the Kalispels and east of the Spokans and 
Nez Percé, in what is now western Idaho and eastern Washington states. Johnson, Flathead 
and Kootenay, map. 


“ Spokan or Spokane is’a Salish word meaning “the sun.” These particular people were 
called thus because they worshiped the sun. Johnson, Flathead and Kootenay, p. 55. 
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Meadows in search of Buffalo, but content themselves to live upon the produce 
of their lands. Red and Fallow Deer are their principal food, with a variety of 
roots which are peculiar to the Country on the West side of the Rocky 
Mountains. Some of these roots have an excellent flavour, and are very good 
food when boiled. One kind in particular, when dried and pounded fine, bears 
a great resemblance to fine flour. There is a kind also, when boiled, acquires a 
sweetish and palatable taste. Both these roots are in the shape of an Onion, but 
not longer than a half penny. 

The Simpoils, or as they call themselves, the Spoil-ehiehs, are also a tribe of 
Flat Heads, and a speak nearly the same Language. They are somewhat more 
to the westward upon the river that falls into the Columbia and is much noted 
for its Salmon fisheries. Our people settled an Establishment upon this River in 
the Summer of 1810, where they saw vast numbers of Indians who came to see 
them from the South and Westward, and who brought Beaver, Bears, Otters and 
other valuable Skins to trade, telling us their own Country abounds with those 
Animals. They brought great numbers of Horses along with them upon which 
they appear to set no great value. The character of those strangers did not 
appear so mild and docile as that of the Flat Head tribes. Their behaviour was 
more haughty and independent, although in the main they were more peaceable 
and well inclined to favour us. The Simpoils seldom leave their own lands, but 
like their neighbours, the Spokanes, live upon the produce of their lands and the 
vast quantities of Salmon which they take in their River, which is of an excellent 
quality, fat and well flavoured. There are three principal fisheries in this River, 
where any quantity of Salmon might be procured, sufficient to answer the 
demand of any number of people carrying on a trade with the natives in this 
quarter. 

The Sapetens or Nez Percé Indians,” 
Wood, or Blue Earth Indians, are a distinct tribe, having a peculiar language of 


2 


or, aS some call them, the Green 


their own. They are numerous, and dwell further to the Southward, along the 
Banks of the River [Snake] down which Captains Clark and Lewis proceeded 
before they fell into the Columbia on their discoveries to the Pacific Ocean. 
These People are well provided with Horses, like all their neighbours, and 
frequently resort to the Plains in search of Buffalo. 


"The Sapetens or Sa-aptin, among the best known Salish tribes; otherwise known as 
Nez Percé, a French appellation signifying “pierced noses.” Swanton, Indian Tribes of North 
America, pp. 400-401. They call themselves Nimipu, “the people.” William Clark was the 
first white to enter their homeland, in September 1805. Their long and heroic history, 
including the battles and migrations of Chief Joseph, is told in a number of important 
works, including Francis Haines, The Nez Percés: Tribesmen of the Columbia Plateau (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1955) and Alvin M. Josephy, Jr., The Nez Percé Indians and 
the Opening of the Northwest (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1965). 
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All these different tribes which I have mentioned seem to live in peace and 
amity with each other, and heartily join in opposing the frequent depredations 
of the Slave Indians, who are perpetually harassing them, even in the heart of 
their own Country. 

Formerly, all those tribes became an easy prey to their enemies, having no 
other weapons of defence than the Bow and Arrow. But within those few years 
they have acquired the use of firearms, and got supplies of arms and ammuni- 
tion from us, and are now become a formidable enemy whom the Slave Indians 
no longer dare annoy with impunity. Therefore they have recourse to more 
clandestine proceedings, and steal their Horses in great numbers. The first 
severe check the Peagans ever received from the nations on the west side of the 
Mountains inhabiting the waters of the Columbia was in the Summer of 1810, 
when they met the Flat Heads &c while on their march to the Plains in search 
of Buffalo. Their meeting was so sudden and unexpected that the Peagans could 
not avoid giving battle. They fought with great courage for nearly one whole day 
until the Peagans had expended all their ammunition and were reduced to 
defend themselves with Stones. A small rising ground which divided the two 
contending parties enabled them to come to close quarters. At last the Peagans 
were obliged to retreat, leaving sixteen of their principal Warriors dead upon 
the field of battle. The defeat sustained by the Peagans has tended much to 
exasperate that nation against us as being the cause of strengthening their 
enemies in the manner we have done, by supplying them with arms and 
ammunition. They fain would wreck their vengeance upon us, but dread the 
consequences of such an act, as it would deprive them of a supply in future of 
arms and ammunition, tobacco, and, above all, their favourite liquor, High 
Wines, to which they are now nearly as much addicted as those miserable tribes 
to the eastward of them. 

The bows used by the natives to the Westward of the Mountains are very 
neatly made and of three kinds: the Horn bow, the Red Cedar, and the plain 
Wooden bow. The Horn bow is made out of a slip of the Horn of the Grey Ram. 
The outside is left untouched, when it is overlaid with several successive laying 
of sinew & Glue, for the thickness of about one third of an inch, and over alla 
coat of the skin of the Rattlesnake. The inside is very smoothly polished and 
displays the several ridges of the Horn. These bows are about three feet long, 
very neat, and will throw an arrow to an amazing distance. The Red Cedar bow 
is made out of a slip of that wood and over laid with sinew and glue in the same 
manner as the Horn bow. The inside is well polished. They are near four feet 
long, and will throw an arrow to a great distance. The plain wooden bow is a slip 
of Cedar or Willow or Ash wood, the outside is left untouched further than 
taking off the Bark. They are well smoothed, but are not held in so much esteem 
among the natives as the sinew bows. These people make by far the handsomest 
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bows I have seen in this Country and they are always preferred by other 
Indians. I have seen a Peagan pay a Gun or a horse for one of those sinew bows. 
To preserve those bows demands great care and attention from the owner, as 
in hot weather the sinew bow, whether Horn or Cedar, becomes too much 
braced, and in moist weather too much relaxed, as the sinews are but seldom so 
justly proportioned as to compress with the strength of the Horn or Wood which 
frequently causes it to warp, whereas the simple wooden bow requires no 
particular care and is at all times ready for service. The arrows these people use 
are much longer than those of our Indians on the eastward of the Mountains. 
Theirs are near three feet long, very neatly made, being slim pointed and 
feathered. They are shod [tipped] with Flint, but of late years, they procure Iron 
for that purpose, which saves them an immense deal of trouble in working down 
the Flint to the proper shape and size. 


Specimen of the Flat Head Language 


ENGLISH. FLAT HEAD. 

One En koo 

Two Es sane 

Three Kel thliz 

Four Moose 

Five Chilt ks 

Six Tah kun 

Seven Sees pil 

Eight Aanim 

Nine Agh noot 

Ten Oopin opinks 
Woman Smae en 

Child Slooe e noo mintin 
Sun Speh kun ne 
Moon Speh kun ne 
To-day Ya tilth wae 
To-night Koo koo actz, or oil koo mosk 
Morrow Ahl leep 

Snow Smae koot, or athk loo snoo koot 
Cold Eth kee Moos eem 
Water Sou olth 

Fire Sol e sheet ztin 
Lake Kilth kul e 

River Mee she ate, or en togh et too goo 
Wind Snae oat 

Bad Ti yae 

Good A hest 

Road See see elth 
Where A kane 

You An noo we 

Me Koo e yae 

Come here Choo ee 


Go away 


Test a cha iz 


Tor 


ENGLISH. 


How many? 
Give 

House 

Talk 

Great 

Little 

Him 

The other 


Fall of water 
Beaver 

Bear 
Muskrat 
Otter 

Fisher 

Fox 

Wolf 

Horse 
Chevreuil, cabbrie, or fallow deer 
Red deer 
Doe 

Cow Buffalo 
Bull buffalo 
Dog 

Fish 

Net 

Goose 

Fresh meat 
Grease 
Dried meat 
Shoes 

That 

Which 
Mountain 
Rocks, etc. 
Trade or barter 
Canoe 
Feathers 
Small Feathers 
Gun 

Knife 

Beads 
Powder 
Balls 

Cloth 
Blanket 
Coat 

Ax or hatchet 
Kettle 

Awl ed 
File 

Flint 
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FLAT Heap. 
Koo yintz 

Itz quane 
Choat too 
Qual e qua lem 
Koo tooset 
Ith kook i you nes 
Tu ul um 

Te ool um 
Hoy 

Ah ah 

Tah am 

Sklar ate 

Skul lou 

Sim ahia kin 
Kil outh 

I] te koo 
Chups 

Ai lin 

Tin kil apen 
Chiltz altz kar 
Choo ool le 
Tae yetza 
Snae chiltz un 
Es stum alt e 
Chooth lim 
Ahgk a cheen 
Swou ailth 


Kul lel che 

Esko 

Etz tazs 

Ka shin 

Sha 

Letz chane 

Es mau koo 

Sha entz 

Es too mah te 
Kle a 

Skoo poos ilks 
Stonk eh 

Ihoo loo la min 
In chim in skit a moose 
Ilth qu on a quane 
In poak a meen 
Tahp a meen 
Quol quilt 

Stox ke, or straka 
Snartz kane 

Skil a meen 

Iith kape 

Kilth ko men 

In kar koost 

Chil lun stin 
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ENGLISH. 
Looking-glass 

Hat 

Spoon 

Shoes 

Leggings 

Thread 

Fire Steel 
Vermilion 

Tent 

Frenchman 
Kootanae 

Flat Head Indian 
Earbob Indian 
Snake Indian 

Nez Percé or Green Wood Indian 
Crow Mountain Indian 
Piegan 

What do you want? 
Dead 

To smoke 

Pipe 

Pipestem 

Great many 
Mother 

Father 

Brother 

Sister 

Mine 

Yours 

Yesterday 

When 

Go 

Come 

It is done 

Eat 

Drink 

Stop 

Your brother 

Your sister 

My parents 

His parents 

I am cold 

Make haste 

Have a little kindness 
You are a fool 

Will you smoke? 
Go a-hunting? 
When do you depart? 
Stretch it, beaver 
Will you go with me? 
Will he go with me? 
I see it 

I shall see it 

Did you see it? 


Fiat HEAD. 


Actz un 

Spiltz kane 

Ik loo min 

Sin kake ane 

Slact te 

Taen ne 

In cheek a tin 

E ootch min 

Cheet too 

Sa ner 

Skultz sore a quoi 
Sa lees 

Kully spel 

Snoo eh 

Sa ah pe tinne 
Stem che 

Etch e qui sine 
Stah am 

Th la il 

Tah kaw 

Is min oot in 

Ta pa pit in 

Oo ate 

Skoo e 

Lak how la ows 

En kahtsh jan chars 
Ens chopes-in te ta marn 
Koo e ya 

In chu thloo ate 
Miz chalt 

Thle kane 

Ooe 

Chooe 

Kus su 

Eeth lint 

Shoos tin 

It leeltz 

Ar sin koo see 

Ar soo smaen 

Stem aelt 

Ars stem aelt 

Char chacolt 

Wa ate la lesh 

Oo annowe [| hest arst poost 
Quar a koot 

Tar me koks main 
Eoaks kil pim me 
La chane koo oo e 
Charltz see annowe 
Kool em tea skuloo 
Cle ootz tin sale oo annowe kooe ya 
Tar am arch e mis tin tea etz oo e 
Annowe ars poos see we chil tin ar 
Tars wee chil tin 


ENGLISH. 

Shall you see it? 

I shall see it not 
Wet it 

It is wet 

It is dry 

Can you make it? 
Are there any? 

I will pay you 

It is angry 

Are you hungry? 
He is hungry 

I shall be hungry 
You will be hungry 
Will you eat? 

I hear 

You hear 

you have no ears 
It is mine 

It is yours 

It is his 

What do you say? 
What is said? 
Where is my horse? 


Where did you see him? 
Where is your horse? 


Where is my knife? 
Where is it? 


Not that one, the other one 


Give me 

Give him 

Give it to him 

You lie 

He lies 

I speak the truth 
You speak the truth 
He speaks the truth 


Where are you going? 


Where is he going? 


When will you return? 


How many? 
Take care of it 
You have lost it 
I have lost it 
He has lost it 
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FLAT HEAD. 


Wee chil tin ar 

Coon ta arks weet chil 
Tars wee chilt 

La oulth koo et toon 
Enars 

Chees tars 

Lee os te ar 

We tar shul ou 

Sha se eemnt 

Tin cum ma 

Tar mer skum ma 

Es skum me tea 

War tim skum ma 

Wart skum ma annowe 
Se eith lint ar 

Sa win 

Ai hest ar sa win 
Annowe I hest arst poost 
U koo eya 

Arn oo wee neeltz 
Stem soon annouer 

E cheent 

Chane sin chits arks kar 
La chane weet chil too 
Chane nan nark il chun 
El] chane nin chim in 
La chane es to ko 

I ar am sha su kote 

Itch quaint 

Weet chil te a as tea 
Wee chilt sha, or annour wee chilt 
Se awk ist 

Se awk ist te sha 

Oa na uf 

Oa na kula quaint 

Oa na kul a quaint sha 00 na 
Et chin oo e 

La che shen oo e 
Queench se e tish etzoo 
Queench 

Art tin te sha 

Host a 

Too na host 

Host sha 


Let us now return to our winter quarters at the Rocky Mountain House, from 
which I have unwearily strayed in pursuing the course of the Saskatchewoine 
until I had left that River, crossed the Mountains and got down into the Flat 
Head Country from whence I have but only just this moment thought of 
returning. _ 
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On my return from my jaunt to the height of land in February [13th] I had 
proposed under taking a trip to the Southward as far as the Bow River, on 
purpose to visit the different Peagans Camps and to ascertain their exact 
numbers. I was now only waiting the arrival of a particular Band which we 
expected in daily, and in company with whom I propose taking my departure 
for the Plains. Previous to this however we had been informed that the Fall 
Indians, had some bad designs in contemplation towards us, but from the 
general character of the Slave Indians, which I have known was envy and 
jealousy towards each other, I had supposed the whole a fabricated story to get 
a few inches of Tobacco from us. However about this time a Peagan came to my 
House for the purpose of trade. He had three wives, two of which were of his 
own Tribe. The third was a Cree woman that had been for several years along 
with the Peagans, and was now considered as one of their own people. This 
woman having a missunderstanding with her Husband, he went off in a pet, and 
left her at my House. For her to have followed him, would have been instant 
death to her. [I] therefore sent her to remain along with my Cree Hunters, who 
were a distant relation of hers. During her stay there, she confirmed the report 
in circulation regarding the bad intentions of the Fall Indians towards us, and 
that she then supposed them to be actually on their way coming in for that 
purpose. Of this I was instantly informed, but still could not believe that People 
whom I had always treated so well, every time they came to the Fort, could be 
such villains as to wish to do us any premeditated mischief. Fresh arrivals 
however continue to confirm the report, while others were concerned in the 
plot, and as great scoundrels as the Fall Indians, sternly denied there being any 
truth in the Story. However I imagined it would be very imprudent in me to 
leave my Fort in the present state of affairs. All my people were much against 
my leaving the House, as I must inevitably fall into their hands, if they were on 
their way in. Shortly after I had dropped the idea of my intended Jaunt there 
came in a small party of Peagans among which was one of our particular friends, 
an old man called the White Buffalo Robe, who had been one of the first of his 
Countrymen that ever came to our Establishments. He gave us full information 
of what was going forward in the Plains and came in for no other purpose than 
to warn us of the danger, and sincerely requested we would be always upon our 
guard. He says not long since, while he was tented in a Camp along with his 
Countrymen, they were rather surprised to observe the Fall Indians to assemble 
from the Plains and to form but one Camp directly upon the route leading to 
the Houses, and at a time when they had nothing to trade and were actually 
starving with hunger. The cause of this rendezvous was enquired into by the 
Peagans, when they were given to understand by the Fall Indians that from the 
ill treatment they had met with of late years by the Traders at Fort Augustus in 
not giving them the same supplies as to other Meadow Indians, and even when 
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they took in Wolves to trade the one half and sometimes the three fourths and 
even the whole were kicked out of the Fort and they could get nothing for all 
their trouble in having killed them. Guns and Ammunition they could get none 
from the Traders. All this gave them much chagrin and rendered their Hearts 
bad towards the Whites; and to crown their misery and render their defenceless 
situation still more precarious, a party of their Country men were just returned 
from the war upon the Crow Mountain Indians, where they had fought a Battle 
with their enemies upon the Yellow Stone River, where they had also seen a Fort 
which they supposed was occupied by the Americans. One of the Fall Indians 
Chiefs was killed and several wounded. Of the enemy, they knew not how many 
were killed, but they brought away some prisoners. During the heat of the battle 
the Crow Mountain Indians called out to them that in future they would save 
them the trouble of coming to war upon them, that the ensuing Summer they 
would in company with the Americans go to war upon them and find them out 
upon the Banks of the Saskatchewoine. Arms and Ammunition they were not 
in want of. Their traders had good hearts towards them and never rendered 
them pitiful &c &c. This information caused no small degree commotion and 
uneasiness among them. They knew their enemies were numerous and brave 
warriors and headed by the Americans would carry all before them. For them 
to retreat would be in vain. The Strong Woods could not suffice animals for 
their support. The Crees and the Assineboines were not their friends. Nothing 
then but destruction was left to stare them in the face. They had but only one 
resource which was to come into our Forts under a pretence of trade and by 
taking us unawares and unprepared to defend ourselves to murder and plunder 
us of our property, which having done they would find themselves in a state to 
defend themselves against their enemies. Their plan of proceeding being now 
fully known by the Peagans which were to come all in to our Fort in one body 
consisting of the whole Tribe of the Fall Indians, when they were to begin to 
quarrel with us, and instantly to exterminate every white man at the place, and 
make off with the Booty. This plot did not correspond with the ideas of the 
generality of the Peagans (although there were some who would very willingly 
have joined the Fall Indians). The principal men assembled, made several 
smoking-matches, Feasts &c and gave the Fall Indians all the dried provisions 
they had and represented to them the fatal consequences that would attend an 
affair of that kind if put into execution. Surely never would they see any more 
Traders upon their Lands, where could they get Arms, Ammunition, Tobacco, 
Liquor &c. They would then be miserable indeed. They advised them to make 
Buffalo Robes, and with them purchase Ammunition to defend themselves from 
their enemies, that they (the Peagans) were ready to assemble and pass the 
Summer along with them, to watch the motions of the Cree Mountain Indians 
and to defend themselves. 
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To all this the Fall Indians were deaf. They would not listen to reason: they 
were pitiful, they had no Guns; we had plenty, and our hearts were bad towards 
them. Therefore while we were in their power, they would take the advantage 
of our situation accordingly, and help themselves with all we had. The Peagans 
seeing them fully bent upon mischief and that themselves would be the greatest 
sufferers in the sequel, as they were more familiarized with us and stood in 
absolute want of us and on their account alone did we establish the Rocky 
Mountain House and not for the sake of the Fall Indians Trade, they considered 
themselves as a party concerned and incumbent on them to assist us. Of this they 
informed the Fall Indians telling them that if they fought with us, they must 
fight them also, on their return from the Plains, as all the Peagans would 
assemble at that place and wait their return from the Fort, where if they had 
done any mischief, they should pay severely for it. This harrangue from the 
Peagans was the cause of restoring peace among us. The Fall Indians agreed to 
disperse into four Camps to make Buffalo Robes and come in to trade them with 
us in a peaceable manner. But the White Buffalo told us to be upon our guard 
and keep a watchful eye over them, when any of them came to the Fort, that the 
hearts of the Fall Indians were badly inclined towards us. Having now so many 
convincing proofs of their bad intentions, I got everything prepared and in 
readiness to give Battle if they were insolent. I caused the Bastions to be 
repaired and a number of loop holes to be made from the Shop and Garret, 
bearing directly into the Indian Hall, where if a quarrel was to commence, would 
of course be there, when we might have it in our power to destroy a good 
number of them before they could get out of the house, and then again the 
people who were to keep watch in the Bastions, would receive them in the Fort, 
while retreating towards the Gates. There again the Bastions bore full upon 
them, and as they were crowding through great numbers must have fallen on 
getting out of the Fort, the loop holes in the Bastions bore full upon them until 
they had retreated beyond the reach of our Guns. All this was well enough 
planned, but I doubted much of the Courage of my men. I had already upon 
similar occasions frequently experienced their cowardly behaviour, when upon 
the first fire from the Indians, three out of four men ran to hide themselves, 
leaving me in the lurch to defend myself and property in the best manner [ 
could. Such dastardly actions are frequently to be met with among the lower 
class of the Canadians. They are noisy dashing fellows when they apprehend no 
real danger is at hand. The Peagans although the same people as the Blackfeet 
and the Blood Indians still appear to imagine themselves to be a superior race 
of People, more brave and virtuous than their neigbours and Country men. 
They always seem to despise them for their vicious habits and treacherous 
proceeding towards other people. They are proud and haughty and studiously 
avoid the company of their friends further than is consistent with their own 
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safety in guarding against their common ceremonies. They frequently have 
quarrels among them, which after terminates in bloodshed, and the death of 
some of the parties concerned. These quarrels generally are occasioned by the 
debauching of their Women. For although they are too lavish in offering their 
Women to the Whites, from whom they always expect an ample remuneration, 
they are exceedingly jealous among themselves. These quarrels are however 
seldom of long duration, nor do they effect the whole tribe. The woman being 
dispatched a reconciliation immediately takes place and all are friends again. 

About twenty years ago the whole tribe of the Peagans amounted to only one 
hundred and fifty Tents, so much had the Small Pox reduced that once 
numerous Tribe. Their numbers are now increasing very fast. They have had 
always the Character for being more brave and virtuous than any of their 
neighbours. Indeed they are in a manner obliged to be so from their situation, 
surrounded by enemies and always at War. They are too much occupied either 
with its necessary arrangements or in providing for their families to have leisure 
time to immerse deeply in the grosser vices or to take to themselves the 
attributes of supreme Being, while all the other nations to the Eastward of them 
have just as much of War as they choose and no more, are in general more 
vicious and vainglorious in preparations as they are removed from danger. But 
how far they are still deserving of that Character is a matter of doubt with me. 
That source of all evils, Spiritous Liquor, now seems to guide them, and has 
acquired that ascendency over them as to render them no longer the same quiet 
people they were some years ago. They appear fully as much attached to liquor 
as the Crees. But will not (like them) purchase it. They cannot yet be made to 
comprehend that anything of value should be paid for what they term Water. 
This is the cause of all our misunderstandings with them, as they will not pay for 
Liquor and will absolutely insist upon our treating them with their favourite 
Beverage. They are most errant beggars and their proud independent spirit 
cannot bear the idea of being refused. Added to that, our supplying the 
Columbia Indians with Arms and Ammunition has rendered them fully as 
troublesome and turbulent, while at our Houses, as any other Tribe. But stll 
they frequently will boast in their never yet having murdered one of us, nor 
stolen our horses, whether they will have that forebearance to boast of long is 
a matter of doubt with me as I presume they are in the high road of committing 
as many depredations as their neighbours. 

The Country which the Peagans call their own, and which they have been 
known to inhabit since their first intercourse with the Traders upon the 
Saskatchewoine, I have already observed is along the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, the Bow River and even as far as the Banks of the Missourie, to the 
Southward. It is the, motion of the Buffalo which regulates their course 
throughout the year over this vast extent of meadow Country as they must 
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always be near them to obtain a supply of Provisions for their Families. In the 
Summer season common safety obliges them to assemble in large Camps, from 
one to two hundred Tents, the better to defend themselves from an attack of 
their Enemies. In Winter there is not so much danger, when they disperse into 
small Camps of ten to twenty Tents for the purpose of making Pounds for 
taking the Buffalo, and to hunt Wolves and Kitts. There are thirty or forty tents 
of this Tribe whom seldom resort to the open Plains either Summer or Winter, 
unless the scarcity of Animals or some other affair obliges them to join their 
Countrymen. This small Band generally inhabits the thick Woody Country, 
along the foot of the Mountains where they kill a few Beaver, and are most 
industrious, and of course better provided for their necessaries than the Peagans 
who dwell always in the open Plains. The latter, from the contempt they have 
of labour, will not even kill a Beaver or any other animal of the Fur kind to 
enable them to purchase an Axe or other European utencil, although Beaver are 
exceeding numerous, and to be found in every rivulet and stream throughout 
their Country. When asked by us the reason why they do not kill Beaver, their 
answer is the ground is too hard for their hands to work it and their women are 
too lazy to make Buffalo Robes, or Provisions. In a word, they very frankly tell 
us that War, Women and Horses are all they delight in. Liquor now begins to 
become one of their principal objects of desire. Many families are yet destitute 
of either a kettle or an axe. The women, who are mere slaves, have frequently 
much trouble and difficulty in collecting firewood. The method, used by such 
as have no axes, 1s by fastening the extremities of two long Poles together which 
is then raised, and supported by two women who passing them over the dry 
limbs of the large trees, and break them off. They use lines also for the same 
purpose a woman provided with a line, seven or eight fathoms long, throws it 
across a Dry limb, when she jerks and swings until the limb breaks and falls to 
the ground. Others again set fire to the Roots of large Trees, which having been 
burnt down, the branches supplies them with a good stock of brush wood. The 
Trunk of the Tree is seldom attacked even by those who have Axes in their 
posession, as hard chopping blisters their hands. Axes even when entirely broken 
in two pieces, are still of use by putting the two fractured ends together and 
stretching the raw gut of a Buffalo over it, which becomes soon dry, and binds 
the two pieces tight together. This repairing answers only for a short time, when 
it becomes soft, and phable by using it when another fresh Gut is put on. Kettles 
are very scarce among them particularly those whom dwell always in the plains. 
But they in general roast their meat, upon a wooden spit, before the fire, or 
broil it upon Coals or Ashes. The Paunch of the Buffalo or other animals serves 
to contain water. They are not very nice nor clean in their Cooking. ‘They have 
no particular hour for their meals, at all hours of the day, there is meat of some 
kind before the fire cooking, either Boil’d or Roast. Their culinary articles are 
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few, and but very roughly made Wooden dishes of different dimensions made 
out of the knot of the Aspen or Poplar, with a few spoons formed out of the 
same material or more commonly the Buffalo Horn, or that of the Grey Ram 
some of the latter are very large containing about two quarts, and answers both 
as Dish and Spoon. They seldom allow themselves to be totally destitute of 
Provisions. They always have a stock of Dried Provisions upon hand in case of 
emergencies, as the Buffalo will some times disappear and it is several days 
before they can get a supply of fresh Meat. When this is the case they are 
reduced to eat dried Provisions, they call it starving. So much do these people 
abhor the Idea of hard labour that to avoid the trouble of making inclosures for 
their Buffalo Pounds they will frequently look out for a high precipice along the 
Banks of the River, where they will form their Pound Ranks, and drive the 
Buffalo down head long, when if not dead or entirely disabled from the fall, 
they are generally so much bruised as to be easily dispatched with the Bow and 
arrow. But this method sometimes proves dangerous, the leading Buffalo coming 
to the Edge of the precipice and not yet sufficiently fatigued is deterred from 
making the leap when she suddenly turns about and breaks through the ranks, 
when the whole herd instantly follows, and carries away every thing which offer 
to obstruct their progress. As there is no effort of man sufficient to arrest the 
career of a herd of Buffalo, when their course is directed in pursuit of her that 
leads the Herd. Lives therefore are sometimes lost as the natives are frequently 
standing near the precipice to form the Ranks and observe the Buffalo as they 
tumble down, they have not time to escape, nor get out of the way. The ordinary 
Dress of these people, are like all other Meadow Indians very plain and simple, 
a pair of plain Leather Shoes with a pair of Leather Leggings reaching up to the 
hip, and a Buffalo Robe over all, constitutes their Summer Dress, and occasional- 
ly an open Leather Shirt is put on which reaches down to the Thigh. Their 
Winter dress differs but very little from that of the Summer. Their Shoes are 
then made of the Buffalo Skin Dressed in the Hair, the Leggings same as before. 
Sometimes a Leather Shirt and a strip of Buffalo or Wolf Skins, is tied round 
their Head with a Buffalo Robe over all. Mittens are strangers to them. Indeed 
I have frequently observed them to come in to our Houses from Ten to Fifteen 
day march across the Plains in the depth of the winter, when the Thermometer 
would be from 30 to 40 degrees below the cypher. Dressed with only one pair 
of buffalo Skin Shoes, a pair of Leggings, and a Buffalo Robe. Nothing else to 
screen them from the Cold. 

This winter 1810/11 at the Rocky Mountain Houses, in the Month of January 
when the Snow was knee deep, and no track yet beaten, and during the most 
severe cold weather we experienced that Winter, there arrived at my house a 
party of Young men, Fall Indians with a few Wolves to Trade. ‘They had slept 
ten nights on their way in. Among them was a young man who was perfectly 
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blind occasioned by the Small Pox which raged among them about sixteen year 
ago. He was dressed in the above manner without either shirt Caps or Mitts. The 
young men have more elegent Dress which they put on occasionally such as the 
Shirt and Leggings being trimmed with human Hair, and ornamented with 
Fringe and quill work. The Hair must always be obtained from the head of their 
enemies. I do not find the Peagan young men addicted to fineries in dress and 
ornament as the Blackfeet Young men. The pride and ambition of the former 
seems to be that of War. Their manners however are the same. A Gun which 
they carry in their Arms with a Powder horn and Shot pouch slung on their 
Backs are always considered as a necessary appendage to the Full Dress of a 
young Slave Indian. The Bow and Quiver of arrows slung across the back also 
are their constant companion at all times and seasons, excepting when sleeping 
or setting their Tents. It is then taken off and hung to a Pole of the Tent always 
within reach. But if occasion calls them abroad only for a few moments the Bow 
and Arrows must accompany them. 

War seems to be their sole delight, their discourse always turns upon that 
subject, one party arrives when another instantly sets off. Horses are one 
principal object to be obtained form their enemies to the Westward. Formerly 
the Flat Heads and other tribes became an easy prey, and were either killed or 
driven away like Sheep, but within those few Years, having acquired the use of 
Fire Arms, are now a most formidable enemy. The severe defeat the Peagans 
sustained last Summer did not discourage them from fresh undertakings of the 
same nature. They are always the aggressors at War, there never yet having been 
known one single instance of a native from the West side of the Montains, on the 
waters of the Columbia, having came to War upon them. The Crow Mountain 
Indians are the only nation that sometimes venture to the Northward of the 
Missourie in search of the Slave Indians. The Snake Indians are a miserable and 
defenceless nation that ever ventured abroad. The Peagans still compare them 
to old women who they can kill with sticks and stones. They seem to take much 
delight in relating their War excursions, and are very exact in the details of their 
battles when they really appear to fight their battles over again. A Peagan seems 
to take as much pleasure and delight in relating the particulars of a War party, 
and the battle in which he was engaged, as a Saulteaux will in relating that of a 
Grand Drinking Match, wherein they were drunk so many nights, and drank so 
many Kegs of Liquor &c. Both parties seem equally interested and desirous to 
impress you with the active share they had in the business. 

The Siave Indians, and indeed all the Meadow Tribes which I have had an 
opportunity of seeing, are much given to gusts of passions. A mere trifle will 
irritate them and cause a great commotion, wherein a stranger would suppose 
that bloodshed would instantly ensue. But the Matter adjusted, their passion 
seems immediately to subside. In a word they are of a fickle and changeable 
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disposition, and no confidence can be placed in them. A mere trifling circum- 
stance will cause them to change their minds. 

In their manner of smoking much ceremony is used among the Peagans more 
so than I observed among any other tribe. Some of them will not smoke while 
there is an old pair of shoes hanging up in the House or Tent. Some of them 
must rest their Pipes upon a piece of meat, others upon the Tongue of a 
Buffalo. Some will smoke out of none but their own Pipes and stems, and must 
light their own pipe. Others again must have other people to light it for them, 
and then it must be lighted by the flame only, while the coal of Fire must not 
touch the Pipe, nor must the fire be blown upon, to cause it to blaze. It must be 
the pure natural flame, when the Pipe is lighted no person must pass between 
them and the Fire, particularly so when in a Tent. The first whif drawn from 
the pipe, after it is well lighted, is blown towards the Earth while the stem is 
pointed above. The second whif is blown above, and the stem pointed to the 
Earth, sometimes to the rising Sun. Mid Day Sun and Sunset get their share of 
those ceremonies, but not always. Those ceremonies being over the pipe is 
pushed round as usual. I once observed a fellow whom would not smoke in our 
hoses, but having given him a bit of Tobacco, he took his own pipe, went out of 
doors and made a hole in the ground in which the Bowl of his Pipe rested while 
he smoked. These ceremonies’ proceedings are tedious and often troublesome 
to us in our hurry of business, when a large band comes in, as the whole 
ceremony of lighting their Pipes must be performed with slow pace and serious 
countenances, without any appearance of ridicule. In a word they are supersti- 
tious, to the utmost degree. Some of them must have a person to cut off their 
meat for them, into small pieces ready to eat; others always eat and drink out of 
one particular Bowl or dish, which they always carry with them for that purpose. 
Some never taste Wild Fowl, nor Fish, some never eat of particular flesh, nor 
will they allow their victuals to be cooked in the same Kettle, where such viands 
have been boiled or other wise cooked. 

Every movement of the Slave Indians is attended by a parade of ceremonies. 
On their approach to our Establishment when coming in to trade, young men 
are generally sent on ahead the day previous to their arrival to give us 
information of their approach, and at the same time to demand a bit of 
Tobacco, for each principal man or Chief, as they call the Head of each 
respective family, six inches is the length commonly sent, of our twist Tobacco, 
neatly enveloped up in a piece of paper, to which is also tied a small piece of 
vermilion Paint. Both are considered as tokens of friendship and Amity. The 
Young men are treated with a Glass of Liquor, four inches of Tobacco and a 
small paper of Vermilion, when they immediately return to meet their friends. 
The Tobacco is delivered and a smoking match instantly takes place, while the 
messengers relate the news of the place, and give an account of their reception. 
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This ceremony being concluded they rise and move forward on their journey in 
one long string. On the day of their arrival, the men assemble together at a 
convenient spot within view of the Fort, where they make a fire and smoke, 
during which time the women and children proceed to the Fort, and erect their 
Tent near the Stockades. The men observing that business nearly completed, 
they rise and begin to move towards the Fort Indian file, the principal Chief 
taking the lead while the others fall in the rear, each according to his rank or 
consequece among his Countrymen. Precedency among them, derives from the 
number of Scalps they have taken at War. It is always expected that the principal 
master of the place will go out to meet and shake hands with them at a short 
distance from the Gates. The further he goes to meet them the greater the 
compliment. This ceremony being over the Master must walk at their Head and 
conduct them to the Indian Hall, where he desires the principal Chief to take 
his seat, along side of him, always in the most ceremonious place, while the 
others take their places accordingly to their rank, around the room where 
benches are provided for that purpose. The Pipe is then lighted and presented 
to the Chief, who having performed his usual superstitious ceremonies, takes a 
few Whiffs when he passes it from his from left to right, always in rotation to the 
daily course of the Sun. Every one present having taken a few Whifs out of the 
Traders Pipe, the principal Chief produces his own, and having filled and 
lighted it with great ceremony, he presents it to the Trader, who must take a few 
Whiffs, when it is immediately sent round the ranks, the Higher the compliment 
if he presents the Pipe to the Trader to light after having filled it himself. If the 
party are numerous, we then demand their own Pipes, and are filled by us, and 
presented to them, every one lighting according to his own particular ceremony. 
But we must always have people to attend them in handing them fire as their 
consequential impertenance will not admit of their rising from their seats to light 
their pipe. The more pipes in circulation at one time, the greater is the 
compliment. 

After the first Pipe is consumed we then give them each half a Gill of Indian 
Liquor, beginning always at the principal Chief who before he tastes the Liquor 
must use nearly as many ceremonies as he does with the Pipe. He dips his finger 
into the Liquor, and lets a few drops fall on the ground, and then again a few 
drops are offered above, after which he drinks it up without any further 
ceremony. Each Chief has some particular ceremony to perform, previous to his 
tasting the first drop, which being done, no further ceremony is used, but to get 
drunk as fast as possible seems to be their delight. Smoking still continues, while 
the Room is filled with smoke. In about half an hour after, they are served with 
another glass. But they now dispurse with the ceremony. Shortly after we make 
them a present of a one quart Keg of Indian Liquor to each man, when a dram 
closes the business, and they are ordered to retire to their tents, to enjoy their 
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Liquor. Should the party exceed fifteen or twenty heads of families, we then give 
them their quantum together in a large Keg. This they prefer, as one Gallon in 
a large keg is of more consequence and appear greater to them, than double 
that quantity in small Kegs. The foregoing is the common method of receiving 
them, when there are no persons of distinction among them having a Flag. 
When the latter is the case, he to whom the Flag belongs walks ahead although 
frequently he is not the principal man among his own people; but this 
precedency is allowed him upon the occasion merely out of respect to the Flag. 
The Trader meets them as before, receives the Flag from them, and carries it 
into the House, where the same ceremonies are performed as already men- 
tioned. It frequently happens that the principal Chief who leads the van, 
advances leading a horse by a line, which upon the Trader shaking hands with 
him he delivers the line into his hand. This is considered as a present, sometimes 
the horses have a small parcel of Skins or Furs upon their back, the more to 
enhance the value. The owner is also frequently provided with a handsome 
painted Buffalo robe, which he takes from off his own back, and covers the 
Trader with it. A dressed Fox Skin which he wears as Cap is frequently added, 
which he must be allowed to adjust upon your head himself. When_ his 
ceremonies have ceased, and there are any other individuals inclined to make 
a present they rise up and cover you with their Robes, and if they have a Fox 
Skin worth presenting, it is adjusted on the top of the first. Thus when a large 
party arrives, the Trader will often find himself covered with eight or ten heavy 
Buffalo Robes, and his head covered with as many Fox Skins. All this he must 
endure and keep his seat for some time, with a serious and grave face, until the 
principal smoking ceremonies are over when he is at liberty to order the Skins 
to be taken away and put in the Store House. This is however always expected 
that those presents will be paid for by the Trader even to double their value. 
After they have retired to their Tents and drink the Liquor that was given them, 
if they were inclined to purchase any, they will bring some bits of meat, tongues 
or other trash of no value, and for which we gave them Liquor accordingly. The 
Peagans will not consent to pay for Liquor in Skins or Furs. ‘The drinking match 
continues for that day, and until about midnight when they all fall asleep, and 
the next morning find them sober. Seldom a drinking match among the Slave 
Indians lasts longer than one night. The next day they trade, when we pay them 
for their presents of the proceeding day. But if what we offer for the horse, does 
not answer his expectations, he will demand the horse to be delivered up to him, 
again, which must be done, altercation is needless at that moment, he get into 
sulks, is sullen and walks away with his horse. But a present of Skins and Furs 
are never demanded to be returned, they accept of what is offered them. If a 
Flag has been brought_in upon the occasion it is returned to the owner upon his 
departure, tied up with a few yards of gartering to which is attached about a 
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foot of Tobacco. They seldom remain longer than one day at our Forts. The 
Women are all sent off first while the men remain to smoke with the traders, 
and plague them out of all patience begging, when the Women are all away, the 
men get each from four to five Balls and Powder, about four inches of Tobacco, 
and a Dram when they all set off, after having pested us for different articles, 
until we are heartily tired of their company during the time they are drinking 
at our houses, almost every man is provided with a Rattle to keep chorous with 
his rude notes in singing. These Rattles are made of the raw hide of the Buffalo, 
sewed and stretched in the shape of the callibash and stuffed with sand until 
they are dry, when they are emptied and small pebbles put into them. The 
Peagans are excessive noisy when drinking but not insolent to us. Singing and 
Bellowing seems to be their pleasure. The men and women all drinking 
together, they are not given to thieving at our houses so much as their 
neighbours the Blackfeet and Blood Indians. The greatest oath a Slave Indian 
can possibly [make] is that the Earth and the Sun hears him speak, this they 
consider as sacred and invaluable in all their transactions. I find the Peagans 
much less given to gaudy dress, than any other Tribe of the Plains, as I have 
already observed Warlike exploits are their greatest pride. The different colours 
of Earth and Clay they use in painting and daubing their garments, bodies and 
faces are various, Viz. 


A dark Red Earth nearly of a Spanish Brown is [number] 

A dark Red Earth inclining to Vermilion but more pale, is [{pumber] 
A deep yellow Coloured Earth is [number] 

A light Yellow do do 

A dark Blue Earth 

A light Blue, or Sky Coloured Earth of Clay 

A lead Colour, shining & Glossy 

White Earth 

Char Coal 

A green Earth or Clay 
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Medicines they have few or none further than a few Simples, which they use for 
the cure of external wounds. Every thing which regards the internal application 
they are perfectly ignorant and seem to have no kind of Medicine for the relief 
of any inward complaint whatever. Notwithstanding their own ignorance in 
Quackery, still they are perpetually begging Medicine from us, and place the 
greatest confidence in whatever we give them, imagining that every thing of a 
medical nature which comes from their Traders must be of an efficacious quality 
and a sovereign remedy for all diseases. I have frequently performed wonders 
by giving them a smell of Eau de luce, curing all kinds of internal maladies 
whatever. On a morning after drinking they will generally swarm in the house 
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for Medicine to relieve the effects of the Liquor upon such occasions. We often 
have some diversion, by the grave serious and solemn countenance, requisite to 
presenting them with a taste or smell of some kind of trash, the most poignant 
the application the better, the greater faith they put in its efficacious qualities. 
They are superstitious to the utmost degree. Their Dreams are much attended 
to. A Peagan if he dreams a particular dream, will upon awaking instantly rouse 
his wife, make a speech relating his dream and begin to sing accompanied by the 
voice of his women. Sometimes all his wives will join in the chorus. If he dreams 
of having drank Liquor he will then get up, relate the circumstance, and sing for 
a long time with his women, and if not too far from the Fort, will come in to 
have a dream accomplished. During this short stay at our houses, I have 
frequently been awoke by their speeches and singing in the dead of night. About 
the begining of March [1811] a party of Peagans came in to my house for the 
purpose of trade. Some of them were just returned from War upon the Crow 
Mountain Indians. They have crossed the Missouri to the Southward where they 
saw a Fort inhabited by white People, near which they found a Camp of the 
enemy, whom they immediately attacked. They boast much of their War exploits 
and say they drove the Crow Mountain Indians from off the Field of Battle, but 
got no scalps. They found some plunder and Booty in the abandoned Camp, but 
nothing of any value as the enemy carried off every thing of any value along 
with them. There was only one Peagan wounded who received a Ball in the 
Arm, which broke the bone near the wrist and otherwise tore the flesh on the 
Arm very much. He sadly wanted some Medicine from me to cure the fracture 
and wound, which however I observed was then in a fair way of recovery, by 
their method of applying a bandage of splinters over the fracture, and some 
Roots Leaves and other simples to the wound. The Peagans wear Necklaces 
formed by several strings of the Minoique Root, which they have in great 
abundance. This root has a pleasant and agreeable smell, and is frequently used 
by other Indians to the Eastward as a medicine, and mix it with their Weed and 
Tobacco for smoking. The joints of this root are from one to half an inch in 
length, and two inches in circumference, bearing a very great resemblance to the 
jointed back bone of a Fish. They tell us they collect this Root to the Southward 
upon their War excursions, as also several kinds of Earth and Clay, which they 
use in their Toilets. 

The Fall Indians, as I have already mentioned, formerly inhabited the tract 
of land between the North and South Branch of the Saskatchewoine. They 
always had the character of a Brave and Warlike nation, indeed their restless 
and turbulent disposition has been the principal cause of their having aban- 
doned their former lands they were then very numerous. But the Small Pox 
carried off the major part of them. Their numbers are daily augmenting very 
fast, more so I believe than any other tribe. I have observed always a greater 
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proportion of young men among this nation than their neighbours. I have not 
been able to ascertain the exact number of them but am fully confident they 
exceed one hundred tents. They are without any doubt from the same stock and 
origin as the Big Bellies of the Missourie, and the Crow Mountain Indians. Their 
Dress, Customs and Manners are the same throughout. In their Language there 
is some difference, but still they comprehend each other perfectly well. 

The notorious character of the Fall Indians is well known throughout this 
Country for their vicious disposition and blood thirsty proceedings towards those 
whom they may be inclined to treat as their foes. They are the only nation of 
Slave Indians that have actually made a formal attack upon our Establishment 
on the Saskatchewoine both in which they were successful in plundering the 
Hudson Bay Company Forts and murdering their Servants, but were severely 
repulsed by the persons in charge of the North West Company Forts who 
obliged them to retire, with the loss of some of their principal Chiefs, since 
which period they have thrown off the mask of deception, and commit 
depredations, pillage and murder wherever an opportunity offers. The cruelties 
they commit upon a party of Iroquois and whitemen, whom they murdered 
upon the banks of the Bow River a few years ago was horrid, cutting the bodies 
open, tearing out the still quivering hearts which they would instantly devour 
with the ferociousness of a Tiger, and this in the presence of our people whose 
fate it was to pass the Winter in that Quarter. It would have been in vain for 
them to have attempted the preserving of the party, as it was in the utmost 
difficulty they could obtain peace for themselves through out the Winter. They 
are a sly, deceitful and treacherous people. Their behaviour at our Forts (when 
they perceive we are upon our Guard) is the most peaceable and quiet of any 
Indians in the Country. The most easy people to trade with, no wise troublesome, 
nor beggarly, they will take what ever we offer them in exchange for their 
produce, without demanding a higher price. They are excessively fond of 
Liquor, and will always purchase that article, without asking us even for one 
glass gratis. This extraordinary docility in these people may be attributed to the 
many depredations they have already committed upon the White People, and of 
course are dubious of a kind reception being fully convinced within themselves 
of their deserving no lenity from us. Their principal trade consists of Buffalo 
Robes. They have a particular method of their own, in the dressing of those 
Robes, far superior to the other Meadow Tribes of the Missouri. They also kill 
some wolves, Foxes, Grizzly Bears, &c and make dried provisions. They are a 
more industrious set than the Peagans. The Fall Indians are fond of having their 
Robes and other coverings White, which is preserved in that state by a frequent 
application of White Earth when they use the Red it is always that of a light 
colour, more inclining to a Vermilion, but much paler. The dark Red or Spanish 
Brown so much in vogue among the other Tribes of Meadow Indians, does not 
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seem to be their taste. In their offers of their women, they surpass all other 
nations I have ever seen. They appear to be totally divested or really ignorant 
of all shame or modesty upon that head. In their visits to our Establishments, 
their women consists of one of their articles of temporary Barter with our men, 
a few inches of Twist Tobacco their demands. A Gros Ventres will barter the 
person of his wives or daughters with as much sang froid, as he would make a 
bargain for a horse. In a word there is not their equals in that respect, although 
the Blackfeet, Blood Indians and Peagans are now nearly as bad as them. In fact 
the whole of those tribes are actually a nuisance, when they come to the Forts 
with their women. They will intrude themselves, into every Room and Cabin in 
the place, followed by their Women, and notwithstanding the trader may have 
a family of his own, still they will insist upon his doing them charity and 
accepting of the company of at least one of their women for the night. It is 
sometimes with the greatest difficulty that we can get the Fort clear of them in 
the evening to shut the Gates. They will hide themselves in every corner 
possible, and all for the sake of gain, not that of any regard for our persons. 
Some of the men however will tell us, that it is with a view of having a White 
Child, which frequently is the case. Last Summer these people upon a War 
excursion fell upon a party of Americans or Freemen from the Isbenois 
[Illinois]; they confess to have murdered them all, and brought away a 
considerable booty in utencils Beaver Skins &c. Some of the Beaver Skins I 
observed were marked, Valley and Jnumell with different numbers 8,15 &c. I 
purchased from a Fall Indian a Dog which he had taken upon that occasion, a 
stout Black Dog, of a breed between a Hound and Newfoundland Dog. I was 
really surprised at the docility of this poor Animal; he would not allow himself 
to be attached to a sled, to haul any weight on their way in. He was therefore 
allowed to come in perfectly light and free. But upon his arrival at my house, he 
came in without any ceremony, looked about jumped and frowned upon the 
whole of us and would not return to the Indian Tents. His master was under the 
necessity of taking him away tied with a line, and kept him inside of his Tent 
tied to a Tent Pole, where a large Wolf Skin, was always spread for him to lay 
upon. On their going away I purchased him from them for a fathom of ‘Tobacco 
and a Sculper. The poor beast really seemed rejoiced and happy to remain with 
us. 

The Blood Indians had been at War upon the Missouri nearly about the same 
time the Fall Indians. They also fell upon a party of Americans and murdered 
the whole of them, and brought away a considerable Booty consisting of Goods 
of various kinds such as fine cotton shirts, Beaver Traps, Hats, Knives, Dirks, 
Handkerchiefs, Russie Sheeting Tents, and a number of Bank notes, some 
signed and others not, New Jersey and Trenton Banking Company. From the 
description the Blood Indians give of the dress and behaviour, one of the party 
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whom they murdered must have been an Officer or a Trader. They say he killed 
two Blood Indians, before he fell. This exasperated them very much and from 
what information I could collect, I have every reason to suppose they butchered 
him in a most horrid manner, and even ate him, some Raw, and others Boiled. 
They say his Skin was exceedingly White, and tatooed from the hip down to the 
feet. 

The tribe of Blood Indians in general bear full as bad a character as the Fall 
Indians; they are equally vicious, blood thirsty and turbulent, but I believe not 
so Brave. When at our Forts they are very troublesome, beggarly, difficult to 
trade with, and alway inclined to mischief. They are most notorious thieves, 
every moveable piece of metal must be carefully put out of their sight and reach 
as they will steal all they can lay their hand upon. Idiotism is rather uncommon 
[among] the Slave Indians, yet I have known of a full grown man, who is both 
deaf and dumb from his infancy and still will frequently accompany his 
countrymen to War, and they say he is brave and full hardy, and never wishing 
to retreat. Instances of blindness are seldom to be met with unless from accident 
or Old Age. In fact the generality of the Slave Indians appear to be the most 
independent and happy peopie of all the different tribes to the eastward of the 
Rocky Mountains. War Horses, Women and plenty of Buffalo is their sole 
delight, all of which they have an abundance at their command. 

The Sarcees who also traded at this Post in the Winters of 1810/1811 were 
formerly excellent Beaver Hunters while they were still upon the North Side of 
the Saskatchewoine. But from their intercourse with Slave Indians they are now 
become fully as lazy and idolent as their neighbours. A quarrel which they had 
last Summer with the Assineboines was the cause of their remaining towards the 
Mountains for the present. The environs of the Beaver Hills is generally their 
Station. These people have the character of being the most Brave Tribe in all 
the Plains, who dare face ten times their own numbers. Of this I have several 
convincing proofs since my residence in this part of the country. They are more 
civilized and attached to us than the Slave Indians, and have upon several 
occasions offered us their services to fight the former in our defence. None of 
their neighbours dare attempt to inspire them with impunity; death is instantly 
the consequence. I have already mentioned their origin.’ Their manners and 
customs are nearly the same as all the other Meadow Indians. They are a hard 
people to deal with, the most errant Beggers known. A refusal causes them to 
be sullen and stubborn as from there being as they term themselves, “Our Real 
Friends,” they imagine we should never refuse them their necessaries. I have 
always found them the most difficult and troublesome people to deal with on 
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this River, the major part of them, have a something of the Cree Language 
which they display with the utmost clamour and discordant strains, without 
either rule or reason. Their own Language is very difficult to acquire, we never 
yet have had any of our people who could learn it. 


The following is a note of three several Trades with the natives at the Rocky 
Mountain Establishment, showing the different articles these People require and 
their respective value to the North West Co. and also the returns. The method 
of keeping a distinct and separate account of each particular trade in this River 
answers many good purposes, by causing the young man who is always trader 
in the shop to use economy. The Master at this Post seldom interferes in the 
actual trading part of the Business further than giving his directions in what 
manner the Indians shall be treated, and what articles they shall receive gratis 
&c. 
Fall Indians Trade D* 


To 121'* New Twist Tobacco 3/1 i 19 1 
ii 22 Balls 1/10 2 4 
i 16 Powder 4/- 4 
2 46 Gunflints per 25/- -/10 1 8 
is 1/2 Doz Scalpers 9/1 14 4 
a 5/12 Dz Awl Blades per 26 -/g 4 3 
‘i 22 Gun worms per 25- 1/- 1 
‘ 1% doz. Folders 3/6 6 
4 1A doz. Camwood 7/6 11 10/4 
1” Blue Beads 3/4 3 4 
‘ 5 Half Axes each 5/4 1 6 8 
‘ 6 P.C. Glasses -/9 4 6 
‘ %,” Vermilion 8/3 2 1 
3 8% Gallons High Wines 19/8 Ter gl 
< a5 12 114 
25 P Cent 5 18 3 
£ 44 11 2V2 
To balance given on this Trade e 
Exclusive of Provisions &c } ae og 
- 116 6 6 
Fall Indians Trade at Fort Augustus C* 
By 17 Beaver Skins Large 34'° 10/- 7 é ‘ 
s 5 Small do 
‘ 4 Red Foxes 5/- 1 si i 
2 Loupcerviers 5/- 10 
4 Musk Rats 1/3 is 
15 Grizzley Bears 35/- 26 5 
34 Buffalo Robes 15/- 18 
474 Wolves 2/3, 53 6 6 
= 116 6 6 
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200 Bladders of Grease average 3'” Ca 
150 lbs Backfats 
1000 lbs Beat Meat 
7 Horses 


N.B. Wolves are valued only at Half price, because about one 


half of the Slave Indians’ Wolves are thrown away every spring 
as not worth taking out. 


The Peagan Trade at Fort Augustus December 234 1808 


dD’ 

To 12 Gallons of HWines @ 19/8 nil 16 
‘i 201 lbs N.W. Twist Tobacco 3/4 30 8619 9 
: 50 lbs Balls 1/10 Ave to 8 
‘i 29 lbs Gun Powder 4/- 5 16 ie 
= 72 Gun Flints p 25 -/10 2 6 
5 72 Awls -/9 4 6 

‘ 2 doz. Gun worms, p 25 7/- 1 
is 2 ” Scalpers 9/1 18 2 
‘: 2 ” Folders 3/5, 6 2 
i 3” Camwood 7/6 1 2 6 

. 1% lbs of Beads 3/4 5 
‘ Half Axes 5/4 2 8 oO 
- 3, Small axes 3/5, 10 3 
‘f 1 New Gun 63/8 3 3 8 
id 1 Hand Dague 3/4 3 4 

ii 2 doz. Steels made here 
- 14 Carrots of Tobacco 8/11 6 4 et ko 
6 P.C. Glasses -/9 4 6 
4 Yq lbs Vermilion 8/3 2 1 
69 : 7 
25 PCent 17 5 2 
To balance given on this Trade 86 5 9 
exclusive of Provisions &c biz 6 3 
= 1968: {12 o 
(He 

By 151 Beaver Skins, zoolbs @ 15/- 150 ‘ 2 
zs 17 Buffalo Robes 15/- 12 15 ‘ 
is 16 Grizzly Bear Skins 35/- 28 te ‘ 
; 4 Dressed Skins 7/6 i. ‘fo fo) 
a 4 Loupcerviers 5/- 1 c 3 
- 6 Red Foxes 5/- 1 Sto 0) 
‘ 2 Wolverines 3/6 : | ) 
‘i 70 Musk Rats 1/- i ke ‘ 
Ps 198 12 fo) 


And a considerable quantity of Dried Provisions and other trash of 
no real value 
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The Sussee Trade of Fort Augustus. October 12" 1809 


D’ 
To 3 Gallons of High Wines @ 5/9 17 
ss /\9 Doz Scalpers 5/6 4 12 
‘ *2 Doz Camwood 3/8 1 10 
‘i % > Tolders 2/1 1 6% 
P “12 Steels 2/3 1 6 
- 1 doz Gun Worms -/32 S72 
ss 2 Gun Flints 2/1 6% 
ee Y, lbs Blue Beads 2/1 6% 
i 1 Capot 142A 5/6 F 6 
. 1 Degue 2/1 2 1 
‘s 1 Half Axe 2/3 2 2 
ss 3, doz. Awls 5/6 1 42 
- 3 P.C. Glasses 5/10 1 52 
. 41 lbs New Twist Tobacco 1/4 2 14 8 
i 24 lbs Balls 49/4 14 1 
‘ 16 lbs Gun Powder 2/1 1 13 4 
2 4 
23 Per Cent ype) 8 
8 15 s 
72 Per Cent 6 6 
1% 1 
25 Per Cent Bue 3 
18 16 3 
To Balance given on this Trade 
Exclusive of Provisions &c ae 6 
225 18 9 
Oe 
By 19 Beaver Skins. wg 27'/2'* @ 13/- 17 | 6 
35 Musk Rats 1/3 2 3 9 
1 Black Bear 30/- 1 10 
1 Lynx 5/- 5 
5 Dressed Skins 7/6 1 V7 6 
1 Buffalo Robe 15/- 15 


96 Bladders of Grease 5 lbs @ 
62 Back Fat 
370 lbs Beat Meat 
a quantity of dried and fresh Meat also 


NB The Beaver and other skins are paid according to their 
apparent value for the current Year. 
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The prices put upon our Goods has heretofore been very 
inconsistent, seldom a year passes, but some alteration is made at 
Fort Vermilion for their valuation, although the cost is always the 
same, excepting the difference on prime cost which is variable. It 
is on these charges which the alterations are made, by different 
statements, some more or less obscure. This occasions us in the 
interior some trouble and inconveniences. 


About the begining of March the natives begin to come to my house to dispose 
of their Winter Hunts, which unfortunately consists of but very little, which 
renders them at such times the more troublesome to us, for whether they bring 
in a great deal or very little, their expactations are always the same. The 
murmurs of the Fall Indians still continued to reach us, but as we understood 
they were divided into three parties, we did not dread so much. However we 
were fully upon our guard when on the 3° of March arrived a few Peagans 
among which was a brother of the Black Bear, a most notorious scoundrel, who 


did his utmost endeavours to give us trouble last Autumn, and cause a - 


disturbance between his Country men and us. It was this fellow that left his Cree 
wife at my house some time ago, therefore immediately upon his arrival 
demanded from me his Wife, threatening vengeance if she was not delivered up 
to him instantly. His behaviour was vexing to a degree, and highly deserved 
punishment, had we been in a situation to defend ourselves from an attack of 
the Peagans also. However I paid no attention to him until his rage was 
subsided, when I informed him of my having turned his Wife away. She had 
supposed herself free, and was gone to live with my hunters but had no 
husband. This information seemed to vex him still more when he said that if his 
Wife was not here before tomorrow night he would go in company with a large 
party of Fall Indians whom he had left near hand and would murder every Cree 
they could find. I now began fully to suspect the Natives which had brought this 
villian in my house, upon the present occasion which was merely to breed a 
quarrel with us, and as he could not prevail upon his Country men to join, had 
taken the opportunity of the unsettled state of mind of the Fall Indians to join 
him in a disturbance with us, to revenge the death of some of his near relations 
which fell in the Battle of last Summer with the Flat Heads.''* He appeared 


4 It has been suggested that this battle, in which the Salish defeated the Piegans, may 
be the same as that described by Thompson in his Narrative (Glover ed., p. 306). It may 
also be the same battle in which Finan McDonald demonstrated the celebrated courage that 
was reported by Ross Cox in his Adventures, pp. 107—78. See White, ed., David Thompson’s 
Journals ... , pp. 210-211, n. 109. 
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fully bent upon going in search of the Crees the next day, and now only waited 
the arrival of the Fall Indians, whom we expected in the following day. In the 
evening I had a long conversation with him upon several subjects. I could 
perceive his view was always to lull me into a state of security by telling me the 
Country was now all quiet, that no bad talk was going forward in the Plains 
among the Indians, we therefore might rest secure in peace and quietness day 
and Night, we had no danger to apprehend from anybody, we might Eat & 
drink without any risk &c &c. He positively denied having any knowledge of the 
Fall Indians having had any bad intentions towards us this Winter. This 
pretended ignorance with some other suspicious words he let drop during the 
evening fully convinced me in my first conjectures regarding his real views. 
Therefore, to preserve the lives of the Crees, the next morning I detained him 
at my House, and sent one of my own men to desire his woman to return here, 
for had the fellow waited the arrival of the Fall Indians to go for her himself I 
could not then have prevented them. The Crees of course would have been 
murdered, and the consequences would have been an attack upon the Fort by 
these scoundrels on their return this was unavoidable, and I foresaw the 
premeditated plan to commence open hostilities upon us in which we should 
have been involved in a War with the Peagans also. Having sent off my man, 
and assured Manecuppe that his Wife would be here on the next day I 
proceeded to put my Fort, House, Guns &c in order to receive the Fall Indians 
whom we expected in that day. The Peagans traded and set off, all excepting 
our troublesome visitor. He appeared very much concerned about the 
arrangements we were making, and frequently inquired the cause of such 
preparations. I told him that having been informed that the Fall Indians had 
their hearts badly inclined towards us, I was determined to sell our lives as dear 
as possible, that if I perceived any move among them towards being troublesome 
I was bent upon showing them no mercy as I| well knew their character, they 
should not take me unawares &c &c. He continued to assure me that all was 
peace and quietness, and that I had no danger to apprehend, that he would 
speak to the Fall Indians in my presence and convince me of the truth of what 
he had said. However I could observe that he was very sullen and thoughtful at 
times. In the afternoon arrived 22 young men for Tobacco. ‘They came as usual 
on foot, running full speed and soon entered my House. I observed they had all 
Guns, with the coverings taken off, which was rather uncommon. The Peagan 
was absent when they arrived, but shortly after coming in, he spoke a few words 
to them in his own language, which none of us understood, when instantly they 
all put their cases upon their Guns. He was exceeding officious and attentive to 
these young men in lighting the Pipe for them, and asking me for Liquor and 
Tobacco for them, howeyer I paid but very little attention to him and gave the 
young men more than we usually do upon such occasions, while he was always 
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busy in serious conversation with the principal man among them. It was late 
before they left the House, to return with the Tobacco to meet their Friends. 
When they were gone he again attempted to lull me into a state of security by 
telling me that he had communicated every thing what I had said to the Fall 
Indians whom had assured him their Country men intended no harm, their 
hearts were good towards &c. This fellow has a great smothering of the Cree 
language and can make himself perfectly well understood by us, he is exceeding 
talkative and loquacious in the extreme. 

March 5,"". About 10 OClock the party of Fall Indians arrived. I assembled all 
my people, who I armed with Guns to receive them, by firing a salute of twenty 
Guns, which was returned, this I did more with a view to convince them of our 
strength, than in honour to them, although it is always customary to hoist the 
Flag and fire a few shots upon the arrival of a Band of Slave Indians. They had 
only thirty five men bearing arms. Their behaviour was quiet and peaceable. 
The Peagan was now all attention to the principal man, and made several 
speeches, apparently in our favour. But I could observe him whisper frequently 
in a low tone of voice to the Fall Indians. However business went on as usual, I 
gave them Liquor and they were soon all merry but drank in a peaceable 
manner. The Peagan alone gave more trouble than all the Fall Indians together, 
at last I lost all patience with him and would not answer his demands in strong 
Liquor for a Horse he offered for Sale. I plainly foresaw he was searching a 
quarrel with me. I was determined to find an end to the affair let the conse- 
quences be what they would. This refusal of mine caused him instantly to be 
sullen, and he spoke not another word to one of us, during the remainder of the 
Evening but was always engaged in serious conversation with the Fall Indians, 
however we watched their motions narrowly, shut the Gates at the usual hour, 
and placed sentinels in the Bastions, where we left a strict watch during the 
Night. Some of the Fall Indians a little before daybreak, came out of their tents, 
and appeared to examine our Gates and stockades, from whence they proceeded 
to examine the Bastions also. But seeing my people on watch with Guns on their 
hands, they sneaked back to their tents, and all remained quiet. The Peagan 
slept in the Indian Hall and was a witness to our diligent watch, to which he 
seemed not to take the least notice. 

The next morning, March the 6", he was as sullen and as sulky as a Bear, and 
spoke not a word to us. The Fall Indians were soon done trading, but seemingly 
in no hurry to decamp, although they seldom remain longer than one night at 
our Establishment. The Peagan was frequently deeply engaged in conversation 
with the principal Chief. I made several moves for them to set off, but to no 
purpose. This scoundrel appeared to detain them until late in the afternoon, 
when I observed a sudden commotion among them, but could not find out from 
whence it proceeded; however I observed several of them putting their Guns in 
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order to be ready to fire, fresh loading and priming, preparing the Flints &c. 
The women threw down their tents and in a few moments were away, although 
the Sun was not more than an hour high. The men assembled to smoke in the 
Indian Hall, as usually is the custom before setting off. The Peagan had ordered 
his wife (she having arrived yesterday) to prepare for their departure also. It was 
now the time that I expected the Blows and was fully prepared for the worst, 
having all my people stationed at their quarters, and in readiness to defend 
ourselves, if we perceived the least hostile movements. But whether the Indians 
were deterred from making the attack, by observing us so much upon our guard 
or what else, I cannot say. But after a great many loading and unloading their 
Guns, fresh priming, beating the Flints &c, they began to set off just before 
Sunset, Manecuppe among them as surly as a Grizzly Bear, and did not speak 
one word to any of us. I must confess, I was happy to get clear of them, 
although they were almost three to our one, I was confident that at least, that 
half of our few, would not have stood the first fire, but still we should have 
killed many of them. Before the retreat could take place, many of us must have 
fallen. Among the first would have been an attempt at me, as they always 
suppose once the principal person is dispatched, the others are soon managed. 
The man I had in view to destroy first (if they would have allowed me time) was 
Manecuppe. We mounted guard all night and kept a strict lookout, particularly 
towards daybreak, but all was quiet and no more was heard of them for the 
present. 

The present winter season having proved so very severe has prevented the 
Natives from exerting themselves as much as usual in hunting. Indeed the 
Buffalo have been most uncommon scarce since last Fall, which has obliged them 
all to remove further to the Southward than usual to the Winter Season, and 
even then they suffer very much with hunger, and were reduced to the necessity 
of eating their Horses and Dogs. Report says that even the Fall Indians sacrifice 
some of their own Children for that purpose. But whether such sacrifice was 
made as a Medicine ceremony to pacify the Evil Spirit, or some other supersti- 
tious idea of theirs to invite the Buffalo to return upon their Lands, or whether 
actually to eat, I could not ascertain, although the Peagans say it was merely to 
satisfy their hunger, and to eat them.’'® 

But I am well aware of the enemity which subsists between these two Tribes. 
They will say any thing to prejudice us against the Fall Indians whom they 
detest. The cause of this great scarcity of Buffalo this year the Slave Indians 
attribute to the following Story. They say that the Americans being vexed at 
them for the frequent murders and other depredations committed upon them 


"5 For an interpretation of this custom, see R.N. Wilson, “The Sacrificial Rite of the 
Blackfoot,” Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd ser., 3 (1909), sec. II, pp. 3-22. 
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by the Slave Indians, and are determined to make them all starve to death with 
hunger, for which purpose (the Americans being great Medicine men) they 
caught last summer a particular old Bull Buffalo, which they tied by the Horns, 
and led him across the Rocky Mountains to the Flat Head Country, and it is 
supposed that all the Buffalo have followed this Bull and that the Plains to the 
eastward of the Mountains will in a short time be destitute of Animals of every 
description and all will center on the Country of the Fall Indians, whom the 
Americans are fond of &c. So very great has been the famine this Winter 
throughout the Plains, that when a party of Indians come in to my house, they 
are like so many ravenous Wolves, and plague us nearly as much for meat as 
they do for Liquor, and unfortunately for us all, we have but a scarce supply, 
living from hand to Mouth. The Indians all assure me this has been the most 
severe cold Winter they ever experienced. Great numbers of their horses are 
dead, the meadows being covered with a sheet of ice, proceeding from a sudden 
thaw. Rain and sleet we had about the middle of January, even upon the Bow 
River, where there seldom is any snow to be seen upon the ground. This Winter 
there was near a foot deep, which was turned into ice soon after by the sudden 
thaw. About the middle of March I received the visit of the principal part of the 
Peagans that intended coming to trade this season. There was but fifty five men 
between both houses and brought but very little. They tell me the same story, 
of the extreme cold weather having prevented them from making any hunt, and 
the great scarcity of Buffalo. This they say is the reason why I shall see so few 
of the Country men this spring. I found them exceeding troublesome in their 
demands for Liquor, and was at last under the necessity of quarreling with the 
principal Chief, Kootonaiahpe, alias the Harrangner, whom I severely 
reprimanded for his behaviour of the night before in attempting to force open 
the Gates and climbing over the Stockades and in other respects very trouble- 
some in his demands for Liquor which seemed to have no bounds, that, for the 
present, I was fully determined not an Indian should taste a drop of Liquor 
today, [that] they were starving with hunger and so were we, [that] we had 
therefore better trade and set off others, [that] I would suppose the Hearts of 
the Peagans as bad as those of the Fall Indians and that in future we should not 
come up to this place, to bring them their supplies much less would I leave 
people here to pass the summer among such bad Indians. This seemed to have 
the desired effect. He made a suitable answer, but left me in a sullen mood, and 
retired to his Tent and went to sleep. When he awoke, he instantly came in to 
trade (as none dare trade before him without his consent). The others instantly 
followed his example, and the same day I got them all away having promised 
them I would leave people here to pass the Summer with Tobacco and 
Ammunition to trade and that they might rest assured of our keeping up this 
post, as long as the behaviour of the Natives was deserving of it. With those 
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assurances they were highly pleased and promised to exert themselves all in their 
Power, to kill Beaver for us. Those people do not like the idea of going to any 
other Establishment below for their necessaries: the distance is too great for 
them, and they were always in dread of the treacherous behaviour of the Crees 
towards them. 

On the 1“ day of April there arrived twenty three young men Fall Indians for 
Tobacco for a party of that nation, that were on their way in to trade. This I was 
given to understand was the largest Band we had to see this season. Of course 
it behove me to have every thing well prepared for their reception in case of a 
disturbance although the principal Chief the Flesh Eater sent me in word that 
all was good, and that the Fall Indians, were ashamed, and pitiful for the reports 
in circulation against them, their hearts were good and we had nothing to 
apprehend from them. The next day at 10 OClock they made their appearence, 
the party consisted of eighty men. Great ceremony was made use of on their 
arrival. I assembled all my people outside of the Gate to receive them in grand 
style, as we usually do a large party, with a double view of doing them great 
honor, and at the same time displaying to them our strength and means of 
defence. We mustered upon this occasion twenty five men bearing twenty two 
Guns, in which consisted all our means of defending ourselves. But of these 
twenty five men, there was about '/3"' of them who never had taken a Gun in 
their hands before, and were perfectly ignorant how to load them [and] of 
course would have been of little use after the first discharge, even allowing they 


did not hide themselves, and of the remaining */3"* I 


should not have reposed 
any confidence in most one half of them after the first Fire. However I well 
knew that a show of numbers has the greatest effect upon Indians, therefore put 
a bold face upon our affairs, which seemed to strike the Fall Indians with awe, 
and to command some little respect as we saluted them with several Vollies. 
Having conducted them into the Indian hall, I gave them their usual allowance 
of Liquor, and sent them out to drink, which they did very quietly for about an 
hour when suddenly we heard a great noise in the Camp, and upon running to 
the Gate, observed the Fall Indians had attacked my hunter, the Battilleur, who 
very imprudently was coming in the Fort alone, at the moment the Indians were 
rousing drunk. We ran to rescue him from their hands, in which we fortunately 
succeeded, before any harm was done him further than throwing him off his 
Horse, stripping him of his Gun and other articles they could lay their hands 
upon which I insisted upon being delivered up to me, which was done 
accordingly through the interference of the Flesh Eater. I instantly hurried him 
into my own Bed Room, as I perceived they intended to murder him. I had 
scarcely closed the door upon him, before I was surrounded by a great body of 
the Fall Indians, who insisted upon entering my room to see the Cree. Some I 
was confident had bad designs and others not; still all were roaring drunk. I had 
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much difficulty to guard the door and prevent them from rushing in, as some 
of them pushed hard for that purpose. But I must confess they appeared to 
have some degree of respect for me, for as long as I stood between them and the 
door, they did not offer to remove me, by any act of violence. But upon my 
placing a couple of my men, to prevent them from entering while I considered 
it high time to assemble all hands, and to provide for the worst, as the Fort and 
Indian Hall was now in an uproar, and in a state of confusion the Indians 
pushed the two men from the door, and now near entering the room when I 
came to their assistance. This vexed me much and perceiving the Flesher Eater, 
and another principal Chief coming in, I gave them to understand my 
displeasure at the unruly and turbulent behaviour of their Country men, telling 
him they had all bad hearts together. He now spoke in a very harsh manner to 
those who appeared the most troublesome and inclined to mischief. They were 
however it seems in no humour to listen to him, both parties being heated with 
Liquor. Words seemed to run high between them, until the Flesh Eater knocked 
one of the principal men down and dragged him out of the Hall into the Fort, 
where he left him and returned to me. By this time the other Chief who came 
in along with him was using his influence also to clear the Indian Hall. But 
words. seemed to avail but little, when they both caught up a stick and began to 
lay about them, which in a few moments cleared the Hall, from whence they 
drove them all out of the Fort, and we shut the Gates. All this transaction 
occupied only a few minutes, during which the Fort and Indian Hall, was in 
such an uproar and confusion, that I could not assemble the men to take their 
stations properly. They stood gaping like so many idiots and more of them had 
not power or presence of mind enough to lend the least assistance to M' 
Bethune and myself. He was placed in the Room along with the Cree, where all 
our Guns stood ready loaded, while I guarded the door. The Fort now being 
clear, at the expence of some of them receiving some severe blows from the 
Clubs of the Chiefs, I was fully determined to keep them at a proper distance, 
therefore got all my men in order, armed and ready for Battle in case of further 
trouble. The Flesh Eater soon after came to the Gate and demanded admittance, 
with a young man that was along with him. I allowed them to come in. He asked 
permission for his Country men to come to trade Liquor, which I agreed to, on 
condition that only one man should come in at a time. This answered very well 
as we kept the Fort clear and they continued trading for Liquor and drinking. 
I observed the Flesh Eater very earnestly engaged with the young man that had 
come in along with him. He seemed very anxious to prevail upon the fellow to 
deliver him up his Gun but the young man was sulky and sullen and would not 
be controlled by him nor did the other offer any violence, but seemed to act in 
a more prudent or persuasive manner. I observed the fellow was always edging 
towards the door where the Cree was confined while the Chief kept his station 
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between them, he frequently kissed the young fellow who seemed not to mind 
him after some time he prevailed upon him to deliver up the Gun, which was 
instantly put into my charge, and they both went out of the Fort together, the 
young man as surly as a Bear. Shortly after this the Flesh Eater came in and 
demanded the payment of one the five Horses he had given me on his arrival. 
I gave him a four-quart Keg of Indian Liquor, which he took away but soon 
after returned again for the payment of another. In this manner he kept on, 
until he had received the full payment of his five Horses, at a four quart Keg 
each. It was not long before he came in again but with his countenance much 
changed and apparently in a great rage. He rushed to the place where I had 
placed his Gun on his arrival, but perceiving he intended mischief I seized him 
and demanded the cause of his wild behaviour, while I desired a man to convey 
the Gun out of his reach. He was so agitated and choaked with rage that he 
could not answer me for some time, further than demanding a Gun or Bow and 
arrows, however in a short time he gave me to understand that one of the young 
men had a bad heart, and not withstanding his having dealt kindly towards him 
he was still inclined to mischief, he was therefore determined to kill him 
instantly. This I was of opinion might cause further disturbances, if I allow him 
to put his threats into execution, therefore to pacify him I took him onto my 
own room and with much difficulty and trouble prevailed upon him to remain 
quiet, and shortly after he fell asleep. The whole conduct of this man, upon this 
occasion, was truly that of a wild and Barbarous Savage. His countenance is 
naturely of a most fierce and ferocious aspect with a broad face, large flat Eyes 
High Forehead and Cheek Bones with an enormous large mouth, was in his rage 
contracted and distorted in such a ghastly manner as to give him a most hideous 
appearance. He was foaming at the Mouth, and his savage countenance 
represented a horrible Grin of death itself. Our affairs now went on well 
enough, as we allowed but one at a time to come in, and all seemed to be peace 
and quietness in the Camp. About 5 OClock this afternoon as I was standing in 
one of our Block Houses, which overlooked the Fall Indians Camp and observed 
all were drinking as peaceably as their savage nature would permit I suddenly 
perceived a party of People make their appearance from out of the Wood on the 
Track below the House leading through a small Meadow on their near approach 
I sent out people to meet them, when to my satisfaction they proved to be M’ 
Hughes from Lower Terre Blanche on a visit to this place accompanied by M' 
Rowand and M° Hallet with four men. This evening while we were at Supper, 
we were suddenly alarmed by my people who rushing into the house informed 
me the Fall Indians had set fire to the Stockades. We instantly ran out but found 
the flames were extinguished by some of their own people. The Flesh Eater was 
still asleep in my room I immediately awoke him and went out in the Camp 
along with him to inquire the cause of such an outrage. I found several old men 
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walking about and making speeches in their own Language. He addressed 
himself to some of them, and informed me it was done by the young men that 
were so troublesome in course of the day. He desired we would go into the Fort, 
while he would adjust matters and find out the offender who he declares he will 
murder. All seemed to be very quiet in the Camp. We examined the spot where 
the fire had appeared and found the scoundrel had collected a quantity of dry 
wood, which he had placed against the Stockades, which he set on fire, but being 
soon perceived by some of the Old men, the dry wood was removed and the and 
the flames extinguished, without any damage. Fortunately for us the night was 
perfectly calm and not a breath of Wind was moving, we returned to our Supper 
and soon after the Flesh Eater came in and told us the young men on setting 
Fire to the pile of Wood, had fled and could not be found. He seemed very 
much displeased with his country men, and says the hearts of the young men are 
really bad, but that the Old men are not so. I gave him a long Lecture upon this 
affair, all which he says will repeat tomorrow morning in a speech to his Country 
men. I set a strict watch for the night in order if they perceived any movements 
in the Camp to inform me instantly. The Chief left us and retired to his Tent 
without asking us for a dram or any thing else, upon this occasion when the first 
alarm was given of fire. I was vexed at the same time, disgusted at the behaviour 
of some of my people, who having their spirits elevated by a dram they had 
taken upon the arrival of M" Hughes, and also placing confidence is the 
reinforcement we had received, attempted to put on a bold face, and swore 
vengeance upon the Fall Indians some of these very same fellows that I could 
not find that day. At the moment when we had the greatest danger to 
apprehend, they were skulking away into their own houses, under a pretence of 
taking care of their own property, but now they were bawling out, Let us fire 
upon them, Murder, Kill, Scalp, roast and Eat them alive &c. 

The following morning which was the 3° of April early the Fall Indians were 
anxious to trade, but we still kept the Gates shut. When all hands were up I 
stationed the men in the following manner. Four men with Guns in their hands 
in the Garret, which looked into the Indian Hall, where through the loop holes 
the Indians could see men were stationed with Arms. In the shop were six men 
well armed, to command respect while trading, and at the same time could fire 
into the Indian Hall if necessary through loop holes, I had made for that 
purpose. In the Hall were six men armed with Clubs, knives, Pokers, &c, to 
them I gave no guns, as I well knew they were ignorant how to handle them and 
the Indians might wrench them from them, with the greatest ease, upon the first 
disturbance. In each Bastion which commanded around the Fort were placed 
two men. In the Block House over the Gate, I placed four of the most resolute 
men I had who would have it in their power to do great execution, from the 
commanding situation over the Gate. At the Gate were two men armed with 
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Guns &c whose business it was to attend in letting in the Indians to trade, and 
putting out those who had done trading. Everything being in readiness, we sent 
word to them to come and trade, but that we would not allow any of the young 
men to come within the Stockades. A speech was made accordingly by some of 
the old men, for that purpose after which they began to trade, which Business 
went on with the greatest expedition, and so eager were they to have done, that 
in the space of only three hours we had finished trading with them, about 50 
men who traded. Every thing went on smooth and quiet, and as usual with the 
Fall Indians, not a murmur was heard during the trade. As for trading they 
have always been known to be the most easy tribe to deal with we have in the 
Country. During the time they were trading, some of the young men were 
anxious to get in to the Fort, and even attempted to push the two men I had 
placed there aside, but meeting with a repulse, they drew back with an air of 
contempt muttering something in their own Language. One young fellow was 
so much offended that on his being pushed back, he presented a Hazzard in the 
face of one of the [men], who would have instantly struck him with the butt end 
of his Gun had not I been present to prevent him. Among this party of Fall 
Indians was an old offender, called L Homme, a Calument. He formerly was the 
greatest Chief among his Country men. But now being Old, he has no more 
authority or influence. It was this man who was at the Head of the affair at Pine 
Island Fort in 1793 when they destroyed the Hudson Bay Co Fort. At the South 
Branch he was also the principal man, and lost one of his brothers upon that 
occasion, who was shot through the head by our people, as he was advancing up 
to storm the Fort, at the head of his Country men, after they had destroyed the 
H.B.C° Fort. In all mischief, the name of this man was always mentioned as the 
ring leader. He has murdered several White men with his own hands, and has 
declared an eternal hatred to all white men. He has frequently changed his 
name which is a very common circumstance among the Meadow Indians. A few 
years ago he was called the Day Light, and afterwards the Horns, but now goes 
under the name of the Iron Shirt. This fellow a few years ago having murdered 
some of his own Country men, he fled towards the Missouri, and joined a party 
of ten tents of the Missouri Fall Indians or Big Bellies in company with whom 
he went far to the Southward, and was about three Winters before he returned 
to his former Friends, during that time, he says he went along with the Big 
Bellies to three different Trading Posts, far to the Southward of the Missouri. 
From the description he gives of the place, it must have been some of the 
Spanish settlements he has seen. From them he purchased the Iron Shirt he now 
has in his possession, and which he always wears when at our Forts, and 
imagines himself Ball proof, when he has it on. This Shirt is made of small links 
of Iron or steel close connected together, it reaches down below the Hip, and 
below the Elbow, is close around the Neck, but has no Breast plate. I may be 
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proof against the arrow that is nearly spent, or any weapon with a blunt edge. 
But a Ball or a good Broad Sword would soon demolish it. The whole party 
having finished Trading their women instantly threw down their Tents and sect 
off. The men having smoked with us, and talked in a very friendly manner soon 
after followed them, so that about 12 Oclock we were clear of them all, however 
I thought proper to keep watch during that night but all was quiet, and nothing 
extraordinary occurred. This last party nearly put a close to our Trade at this 
post for this season. We shall see no more bands of Indians of any consequence. 
A few straggling individuals will be coming in to Trade, between this and the 
embarcation. Among the Peagans I observed there are many excellent marks 
men with the Gun. Some of the Strong Wood Peagans in particular who are very 
good hunters of Moose and Red Deer. They seldom fire unless sure of their 
mark, almost every shot, with them bring them an Animal. 

May 12". [Sunday] At half past 10 OClock I embarked on board a Boat with 
six men, and left the Rocky Mountain House. The water was still very high 
although it had been falling away fast for several days past. The current was 
very strong, and no appearance of any rapids. At 1 OClock we had a shower of 
rain, hail and sleet which did not continue long. We saw some Red Deer along 
the River, but our Boat was too large and unmanagable in such a strong current 
to get a proper chance to kill any Animals. I shot a few Outard and Duck of 
which there are great numbers in the eddies along the shore. In four and a half 
hours’ rowing we came to the Baptiste’s Creek, and from whence we took four 
hours to reach the junction of the North Branch [Brazeau] with this stream. Our 
course to arrive at the Forks was about west. The North Branch at its mouth is 
much wider than the stream down which we came, and runs with a most 
extraordinary strong current. Its course seems to come from the westward, and 
afterwards runs somewhat to the South of West, until it reaches the Rocky 
Mountains. This branch is not so navigable as the other. The descent is greater, 
and the interruptions of rapids, islands and banks of gravel are more frequent. 
The banks on both sides are covered with Pine Trees and Willows, and I am told 
that prairies are very seldom seen along this Branch. The country in general is 
covered with Pine and Willows on the North Branch joining from the Eastward. 
The Saskatchewoine becomes much broader, and intersected by small islands 
and banks of gravel with an amazing swift current, but no rapids. In half an 
hour we came from the Forks to Boggy Hall, where I encamped for the night. 
At this place we had an Establishment a few years ago, for the Swampy ground 
Assineboines and the Strong Wood Crees, but Beaver getting scarce we 
abandoned the place in the Fall of the Year of 1808. The remains of the 
buildings stand upon a small plain on the North side of the river, about half a 
mile from the river, through a thick Woods, which must have made it very 
tedious getting water at this post in the Winter Season. The situation of the 
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House is very pleasant, having a beautiful Meadow on one side sufficiently large 
for a horse race. The whole is bound in by tall Poplars, Aspen and Pine. At this 
place I expected to meet a party of men from the Athabasca River, whom I 
desired to be here on the 9" Instant, but from their none appearance I am 
afraid some accident has happened them in crossing the river to the Northward. 
I find since leaving the Rocky Mountain River that our course has always 
continued to run towards the West of North, until we reach the Forks, at which 
time our course was westerly, when soon after the junction, it veered round to 
the Northward, and seems to continue in the same direction below us. We were 
much tormented by the misquetoes this evening. 

13" [May]. At 4 OClock we embarked. The piles of ice along the River are not 
so high here as at and above the Rocky Mountain House but the Snow appears 
to be still deep in the thick Wood, and much more of it is to be seen here than 
above. The Country on both sides of the River is thickly covered with Wood 
mostly Pine. We had a strong head Wind with some light Rain which prevents 
our Boat from making any great expedition. At g OClock we passed the Wolf 
Creek, which comes in here on the South Side, and has a communication with 
the Wolf River which we crossed last summer, on our way above. A Lake of 
some considerable length forms the height of Land between both shores. A little 
below the mouth of this Creek we saw a huge Grizzly Bear standing upon the 
upper bank. I ordered the men to pull ashore as soon as possible in order to go 
in pursuit of him, but the current was so very swift and carried us to some 
distance below him before we could land. We perceived a herd of Buffalo below 
us on the North side of the river. Those were a greater temptation to me than 
the Bear, and of course desired the men to pull off to the opposite shore as fast 
as possible, but before we could land we were opposite the Buffalo and alarmed 
them, when they instantly ascended the banks and disappeared among the Thick 
Woods. However I went in pursuit of them for about a mile, when finding they 
still continued to run full speed I desisted from the pursuit. The Country here 
is thickly covered with Green Pine. Strong Wood Buffalo have been numerous 
here all Winter. From the piles of dung I saw Moose Deer also have been in 
abundance. The dung of those animals was to be seen every few paces from each 
other. I returned to the Boat and pushed off, when soon after perceiving a flock 
of Outards, I attempted to fire, but my piece would not give fire, upon 
examining it I found she was in a state impossible to go off unless fresh charged, 
and Flint repaired. How happy it was for me that circumstance called off my 
attention from engaging the Grizzly Bear. I had placed the utmost confidence 
in this Gun, and considered myself safe while she was loaded. How great would 
have been my disappointment, when within reach of the Bear, to find my Gun 
of no use. The consequence might have been fatal to me, as those Animals 
seldom hesitate attacking a man. The channel of the River is very much 
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interrupted with islands and banks of gravel and sand. The bed of the River is 
much broader than above and our course winding with an exceeding strong 
current. 

At half past g OClock we passed Old Fort de Maskake, or Quagmire Hole, an 
old Establishment of ours situated on the North side of the River. It has been 
abandoned for several years past. The situation was very improper for the 
purpose of trade. The remains of the House are still standing. This place is 
entirely surrounded by a deep Swamp, and even near the house it is Boggy, and 
dangerous for Horses. Upon the whole I find it the most inconvenient spot for 
an Establishment along the River. The country now becomes on both sides of the 
River almost one continual Brulez, where the wind-fallen wood lays in every 
direction for some depth, which gives a most dreary appearance to the adjacent 
banks. Spots of green Pine, Poplar, and Willow are seen only at intervals, near 
the water side, upon the low bottoms below the banks. At Gooseberry Point is 
the first Basfond I have observed since leaving Boggy Hall. This point is only a 
short distance below the Old Houses, and would have been a very pleasant 
situation for an Establishment. It lays on the North side of the River and is 
covered with beautiful groves of aspen, and meadows, with Pine in the rear. 
Opposite to this Point on the South side stands a high cliff of rocks, of the same 
yellowish colour as those below the Rocky Mountain House. It forms the bend 
of the River, and has its base washed by the stream. 

Among some of the cliffs of those rocks I observed a number of Outards that 
had their Nests, about 200 feet from the water. It must be a tedious business for 
these Birds to carry their young ones, from such a height to the water, which she 
does by taking them on her beak in which she is assisted by the Male who always 
attend to her while hatching. Soon after passing this place, we saw several banks 
of pure Coal on the South Side of the River, some of them about sixty feet high, 
thirty of which was one solid bed of Black Coal, whose base is washed by the 
Stream, the top being covered with a bed of yellowish earth and Clay. Banks and 
veins of Coal are now very frequent. At one OClock we passed the Mouth of the 
Sturgeon River, which comes in here on the South Side. The entrance cannot 
be seen by passing down the Main Channel as there are several Islands, which 
lay opposite to it. The Saskatchewoine River here is very broad, but much 
interrupted by island and gravel banks, which causes the navigation to be 
crooked and winding. 

At 4 OClock P.M. I arrived at Little White Mud, where I found Mr" [John] 
Rowand waiting my arrival. This spot is a pretty situation for an Establishment, 
being situated upon an elevated level plain, surrounded in the rear by a range 
of hills covered with short grass, and a few scattered Aspen trees. This is the 
first spot of open Meadow Country I have seen along the Saskatchewoine River 
on my way down, and even this circumstance proceeds from the frequent fires 
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that have ravaged the Country and destroyed the Wood, as is evident from a few 
straggling stumps that are yet to be seen. Upon a soil covered with Aspen and 
Birch the Fire in a few years converts into beautiful open Meadows Ground, but 
where the Pine and Willow grow it requires a much longer space of time to alter 
the face of the Country. On both sides of our houses here runs a small creek 
which empties into the Saskatchewoine. These are called the White Mud Creeks, 
and take their Waters from a Lake of some considerable size, about half a day’s 
journey within, on the North side of the River, where is an excellent Fishery in 
the Fall of the Year for white Fish, where vast numbers are caught for the use 
of this Post. They are large, flat and excellent eating. This place was Established 
by us last Autumn for the purpose of trading with the Swampy ground Stone 
Indians, and a few Crees who resort here. M’ Rowand had sent off his men a 
few days ago, down to Lower Terre Blanche in order to have their Canoes 
received by the Guide; he has made here 45 Packs mostly Good Furs. 

I found tented here a Band of Assineboines. The Chief man is called “He that 
speaks Cree.” He is the principal man among the tribe. The Dress, Manner, and 
Customs of these People bear a greater resemblance to the Maskegon Indians 
than to Assineboines. They have no Horses, and but very few Dogs. They are 
most excellent Hunters for Strong Wood animals and beavers, and the most 
notorious drunkards in the North West, fully as bad as the Saulteaux. The 
H.B.Co. have a settlement along side of us here also. Their share of the trade 
with the Assineboines is a mere trifle, having but very few of that tribe attached 
to their House. I agreed with one of these Assineboines to go to the Athabasca 
River and hunt all Summer for our People who are employed in that quarter in 
endeavouring to find out a road across the Mountains for horses to pass with 
Loads to the Columbia River. I gave him a g Gallon Keg of Indian Liquor on 
the bargain, and am to pay him three Skins, or a Beaver, for every large Animal 
he kills, and furnish him with Ammunition and Tobacco during the time he is 
employed hunting, and a present of ten Pints of Liquor upon every ten animals 
he kills. Soon after my arrival here it began to rain which continued all night. 

Tuesday 14" [May]. Hazy and Cloudy weather and every appearance of Rain. 
At 7 OClock I embarked on board my Boat, and M' Rowand on board a Canoe, 
which he had kept here for that purpose. The wind was strong North East, 
which was directly ahead leaving the Upper Terre Blanche, as the course of the 
Saskatchewoine seems now to bend round toward the Eastward. Soon after 
leaving the house (where I left an Interpreter and one man to pass the Summer) 
I observed great quantities of Coal in the face of some steep Banks of Earth and 
Clay, on the North side of the River. The Coal is not so pure here as above but 
runs in veins among the Earth and Clay in a horizontal direction, of different 
thicknesses frequently intermixed with Earth, and in much smaller particles and 
in a manner crumbling away, as the River washes away the face of the Banks, or 
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the current undermines the foot, where it is daily rolling into the River. The 
Coal Banks we passed yesterday are solid and firm with a black glossy surface 
and very compact. The rain now commenced again accompanied with a strong 
head wind. Coal is seen among the banks on both sides of the river. The face of 
the Country now assumes a different appearance from what we have yet passed 
on our way down. Barren knowls covered with Strong Grass, intermixed with a 
few stunted Aspen frequently present themselves to our view, and the Country 
in general appears more open, with a range of high Hills, on both sides running 
on a parallel with the River at every bend forming a flat bottom thickly covered 
with Wood, in which we frequently saw Red Deer, but did not not stop to fire 
at them, the rain having rendered all our Guns useless for the time. The bed of 
the River has become more contracted (but still wide) and free from banks of 
gravel and sand, a few islands are only met with, the channel is bold and open 
with a very swift current. It is fully evident that not many years ago, that all this 
Country was thickly covered with Wood and scarcely a spot of Prairie could be 
found but the ravages of the frequent fires have nearly destroyed the woods 
upon the high grounds, which are now very fast assuming the appearance of an 
open Meadow Country, and I make no doubt in the course of a few years the 
Country from Upper White Mud, downwards, will be one continual Plain, as the 
Pine are not so plenty along the River in this part as above that place. Here we 
see more of the Aspen, Poplar, Birch &c, than higher up. At 12 OClock the rain 
fell so heavy as to oblige us to encamp for the day. We pitched our Tent among 
a thick cluster of Pines upon an elevated station where the ground has become 
dry, since the snow has gone. Banks of snow are frequently to be seen on both 
sides of the river where there is wood or willows. Here we remained all day, 
while my Boat was covered with a large Leather Tent, in a manner to keep all 
dry underneath, by means of a triangle with three poles set up in each end of 
the Boat to support a ridge pole extending her length. Small poles were then 
laid from the ridge pole to the gunnel, over which the tent was laid in form of 
an angle, under which my men laid. 

Wednesday 15" [May]. This morning the rain still continued to fall, 
accompanied with a strong North East wind directly in our teeth. We now 
finished the remainder of our provisions, and hunger soon obliged us to 
proceed on our journey, notwithstanding the heavy Rain. At 12 OClock we 
embarked, and the rain had by this time so much imbibed into the Leather Tent, 
and the continued dripping of water through it, wet us nearly as much as if we 
had been fully exposed to the rain. However we had the comfort of being 
screened from the wind, which was very cold. The country here and situation 
of the river is nearly the same as we passed yesterday, excepting that the channel 
becomes less interrupted by islands and gravel banks. We saw some Red Deer 
along the low bottoms, but alarmed them before we could fire at them. A Long 
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Boat indeed is an awkward Craft to approach animals in such a swift current. I 
shot a few Outard and Duck in the course of the day, and at half past 5 OClock 
P.M. we passed the Little Terre Blanche Creek, on the South side of the river, 
which creek I crossed last Autumn on my way up to the Rocky Mountain House. 
At 6 OClock we arrived at Old Fort Augustus where I had crossed the 
Saskatchewoine last fall on my way above. We pitched our tent inside the Old 
House. The Rain continued all night, but we found ourselves very comfortable, 
being sheltered from the inclemency of the weather which continued a cold 
storm throughout the night, with a strong wind from the North East, and 
frequent showers of sleet, hail and snow. 

Thursday 16" [May]. The storm still continued accompanied with a strong 
wind from the Eastward, and frequent falls of sleet, hail and snow. The incessant 
rains have caused the water to rise since last night, three feet perpendicular, and 
sull continues rising very fast. Immense quantities of drift wood were drifting 
down the River and have the appearance of large rafts. The face of the banks 
here upon the North side of the River, which are exposed to the sun, have been 
clear of snow for some time, and the present rain has caused the grass to spring 
up, which gives a delightful verdure to the surrounding Hills in the rear of this 
spot, and forms a striking contrast with the heaps of snow, which are still seen 
among the woods and Willows, especially on the South side, where the Country 
is more woody, along the River, than on the North side. At 4 OClock P.M. the 
Rain had moderated a little, when hunger induced us to embark. The Water had 
risen one and a half feet since this morning, making 4'/2 feet perpendicular in 
the course of 22 hours and still continues to rise. We put ourselves under cover 
in the best manner we could, but the rain, which still continued to fall, 
penetrated through our Tent, and rendered our situation rather disagreeable. 
I ordered two men to watch one to steer the Boat and the other to look out 
ahead, and in this manner to relieve each other during the night, as I proposed 
drifting down the whole night, there being no danger excepting that of running 
foul of an embarras or pile of drift Wood, which might be avoided by keeping 
a good look out. The Storm continued, with a strong cold wind ahead. We saw 
some Red Deer just before dark, but did not stop, although they do not appear 
very shy at this season of the year probably by the very lean state they are in. At 
g OClock P.M. we were at Sturgeon River below old Fort Augustus where I 
found Jack Wood, our horse keeper encamped. We put ashore to embark him 
and his two Boys to take them down to Lower Terre Blanche, to bring up our 
horses. At 10 OClock we pushed off and drifted down. At the mouth of the 
Vermilion Creek we ran foul of an embarras, which lays on the upper end of the 
Island, but not having any heavy load on board, soon swam round and was got 
off without any accident. The night was exceeding dark, and the Rain continued 
with a strong gale of wind, which tended to render our situation rather gloomy 
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while we were fast on a embarras, having several women and young children on 
board. 

Friday 17" [May]. Break of day found us a little below the Carpe Creek. Small 
rain still continues, with an increase of wind, ahead from the Eastward. The 
river is now covered over with drift wood, and long cakes of ice which being 
forced upon the banks at the time the river opened is now by means of the water 
rising set afloat again. On our near approach to the Lower Terre Blanche I 
found the Spring was not near so far advanced as at Fort Augustus. The Hills 
were still destitute of verdure in many places lay piles of snow on the face of the 
banks, although exposed to the sun on the North side of the River. This 
circumstance cannot be surprising as this place is situated in the most northern 
bend of the Saskatchewoine and I have frequently observed in this river that 
only a few miles North or South make a very material alteration in the face of 
the Country especially regarding the depth of the snow. The piles of ice along 
the river here are immense on both sides, forming a kind of perpendicular wall, 
nearly as high as at the Rocky Mountain House when I left that place. At half 
past 8 OCk we came in sight of the South west Bastion of our Fort, and at the 
same time we saw the top and Chimney of my two story house. The strong 
current very soon drove us opposite to the settlement, but the high range of ice 
prevented our landing, until we had drifted down to where I observed where 
one of the HBC? boats laying. Here I was determined to bring her up, but the 
great velocity of the current caused my boat to give a heavy shock to that of the 
H.B.C°, which started one of the planks of the latter, and she was soon after 
near sinking with some horses that were on board, to be conveyed across the 
river. Having grappled fast of her, we landed among a huge pile of large cakes 
of ice. The river at this Northern bend becomes narrower than below or above, 
and the current increases in proportion, which upon the breaking up of the ice 
in the spring of the Year, and frequently chokes up about this place, when the 
water rises to a great height, and suddenly the ice gives way below, when the 
water runs off more rapidly than it rose, and leaves the banks covered with 
immense piles of ice. At this place all our people were busily engaged renewing 
was now nearly finished. Fourteen canoes have been made here; others were 
employed making packs. But the incessent rain has put them much backward. 
Nothing has been done in the way of gardening this Spring. Our people have 
suffered much with hunger through the Winter, and for this some time past. All 
hands have been reduced to live upon Beat Meat only without an ounce of 
grease of any kind whatever. I found here a number of Strong Wood Crees, who 
had been laying here starving for some time past. They now begin to think of 
decamping, as nothing but hunger will drive them away from around our 
Establishments. The Stormy weather continued all day. 
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Rocky Mountain House in Account 


statement.Dry Goods Whole sale 
prices &c &c 
To 5 Boats Equipments 108/- 
To 7 Mileuix Equipments 98/- 
To Amount of wages Clerks 
Men &c 8225* N.W.Cy 
To balance of a/c with Lower 
Terre Blanche (one half of 
which is an extra charge to 
fill up accounts at L.T.B. 
To balance of a/c with U.T. Blanche 
41/8 


To amount of Good as P Invoice 


To Freight of 102 Pack of go'”® 
from Fort William to Montreal 
To Balance 


with Outfit of 1810 


By amount of Inventory on hand 

By balance of a/c with Columbia depot 

By Am‘ of advances made 

Men 662. 11S 10 a 

By Contents of 102 Packs of go'”® each Viz 
198 Fine Beaver Skins 


wg 245 |S 20/- 
983 Common do 1350%'"* 14/2 
505 Buffalo Robes 20/- 
825, Wolves 5/- 
33 Grizzly aaa 
22 do Cubs 38/10 
4 Black Bears 27/8 
1 Yellow Do } 
1 Brown Cub 38/9 
133, Kitts 1/3 
39 Red Foxes 6/- 
186 Loupcerviers 3/8 
30 Swans 5/- 
g Fine Otters | 
8 Common do f * 18/- 
11 Martins 18/- 
4 Wolvereine 2/9 
5 Minks 2/- 
21 Dressed Skins 8/4 
459 Musk Rats 1/42 
1 Fisher 2/9 


Discount 3 Per Cent 


H Cfx Cy 


1811 
4988 34 
27) if 
4 a 
685 8 5 1244 
ote & 2 
w7 Tee ie) 
212 10 571 
783 
H Cfx Cy £2600 1 
Gt 
155 18 
176 19 
55 4 
24500” 
956 8 6% 
505 0” é 
206 5 i 
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5 10 8 
oped 6 
8 6 2 
11 14 sf 
34 2 4 
LO ‘ 
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11 
10 
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Rocky Mountain House 
A Journal at Rocky Mountain House from 
Nov 18" 1810 to May 12” 1811 
A general account of the Hunting &c''® 


The Thermometer, a Farenheit Spirit one made by Dolland graduated from 110 degrees 
above to 70 degrees below Zero, hanging in the Shade six feet from the ground, in a 
northern aspect. 

This x denotes strong Wind 


oS ie 
5 5 Sunrise Mid day Sun set 
2 = ° ‘o be 
og al © (0) x ° © vy 2 © v 
‘i Ea soe s ee 3 a ee =I 
Ska ee ¢ 8 8 & i ee ae g 
> ecm pic) ete. ge = a = = = a << =s = 
1810 S[unday] 
Nov OMe 2 West Clear 9 West Clear 10 Wx Clear 
M 19 35 Calm Clear 4 Calm Clear 5 Calm Clear 
BU Bey 5) Calm = Clear 4 Calm Clear 4 Calm Clear 
This morning the Sun rose at 8 OClock exactly and set at 4 OClock precisely making the day only 
8 Hours long. 
Viacom Calm = Clear 15 Clear Calm 10 Calm Clear 
I 10 Calm Cloudy 36 Calm Cloudy 40 SWx Clear 
[Se go Clear Calm 36 West Clear 31 Calm Clear 
Sw 10 Calm Clear 37 SWx Clear 26 Calm Clear 
S 25 12 Calm Clear 36 Calm Clear 28 Calm Clear 
M 26 18 Calm Cloudy 31 Calm Clear 29g Calm Clowdy 
Wo By 21 N.W.x Cloudy 18 N.W.x. Snow 15 N.W.x. Clowdy 
Wino Ome Calm Clear 24 N.W. Clear 17 Calm Clear 
iy py) 6 Calm Clear 220 Sake Clear 18 Calm Cloudy 
E30 25 N.W. Cloudy 27 N.W. Clear 16 Calm Clear 
Dec S 1 15 Calm Cloudy 27 Calm Cloudy 22 Calm Cloudy 
S 2 21 Calm Cloudy 38 Calm Clear 37 Calm Clear 
Mies 11 Calm Cloudy 30 Calm Cloudy 27 Calm Cloudy 
TA: 24 Calm Cloudy 33 Calm Cloudy 32 SWx Clear 
W 5 25 SWx Clear 31 SWx Clear 26 Wx Clear 
Wt Calm Clear 2TeeNG Cloudy 18 N.E. Cloudy 
1g i 11 Calm Clear 30 Calm Clear 23 Calm Cloudy 
S 8 15 N Snow 12 NWx Snow 11 NWx Snow 
S 9 4 Calm Clear 12 Calm Clear 7 Calm Clear 
M 10 13 Calm Clear 2g SWx Cloudy 25 SWx Clear 
ip i 22 Calm Snow 25 W Cloudy 22 SW. Cloudy 
Wate g Calm Clear 16 Calm Clear 10 Calm Cloudy 
Wiig} 13 Calm Cloudy 20 N Snow 10 NWx Snow 
Dec’ eZ ts) Calm = Clear 3 Calm Clear ii Calm Clear 
Sita 277 Calm Clear 10 Calm Clear 14 Calm Clear 
Seon 22 Calm Cloudy 9 Calm Cloudy 9g Calm Snow 
M17 141 N.E. Snow 12 N.E. Snow 14 N.E. Snow 


"° Henry’s narrative continues below, p. 587, after the meteorological table for 18 
November 1810-12 May 1811. 
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2 = 
§ 5 Sunrise Mid day Sun set 
: 3 oo g Cine g O89 5 
vo vo 
am BE. Ga pen teuis Sle Fc 2k Se 3 
eae ae = @ = 2 a 0 a eS 2 
Vike} si Calm Clear 15 Calm Clear 16 Calm Cloudy 
W 19 20 Calm Cloudy 10 Calm Clear 7 Calm Cloudy 
Ww 7) Calm Cloudy 8 Calm Snow 1 Calm Clear 
iP pal PB Calm Clear 5 N Clear 8 Calm Clear 
Sie cays Calm Clear 1 Calm Clear 6 Calm Clear 
S 23 14 N.W.x Clear 10 N.W.x. Clear 13 N.W. Clear 
M 24 29 Calm Clear 12 N.E Clear 15 Calm Clear 
ME Fi x0) Calm Clear 13 N:E: Clear 17 E Clear 
Vie 2 Ont Calm Cloudy 13 N.W. Snow 10 Calm Clear 
Wo py om Calm Cloudy 18 N.W. Cloudy 20 N.W. Cloudy 
B22 3a35 Calm Clear 20 Calm Clear 22 Calm Clear 
Sy GX) By Calm Clear 20 N.E Cloudy 23 N.E Cloudy 
S 30 23 x Cloudy 18 Bx: Cloudy 19 EX Cloudy 
M 31 23 N.W. Snow 17 N.W. Clowdy 18 Calm Cloudy 
1811 
Jany a 1 33 Calm Clear 18 Calm Clear 19 Calm Clear 
We 25226 Calm Clear 18 N.W. Clear 19 Calm Clear 
T 3 24 Calm Cloudy 15 Calm Cloudy 16 N.E. Clear 
ener 4st 27) Calm Clear 13 Calm Clear 16 Calm Clear 
S 5 24 Calm Clear 11 KE Clear 18 Calm Clear 
Se nes2 Calm Clear 16 Calm Clear 17 Calm Clear 
M 7 40 Calm Clear 18 N.W. Clear 17 Calm Cloudy 
te) gin Calm Clear 9 Calm Clear 10 Calm Cloudy 
Ww g 8 Calm Cloudy 1 13 Cloudy 4 N.Wx = Cloudy 
Ont Calm Cloudy 1 id Cloudy 6 N.Wx — Cloudy 
F 11 16 N.W. Cloudy 9g Calm Cloudy 15 E Clear 
Si sin Calm Clear 15 Calm Clear 16 Calm Clear 
S 13 26 Calm Cloudy 5 Calm Clear 10 Calm Clear 
M 14 10 Calm Cloudy 11 Calm Cloudy 10 Calm Clear 
TE We axe: Calm Cloudy 10 Calm Clear is Calm Clear 
W 16 7 Calm Cloudy 14 Calm Cloudy 15 E.Calm Cloudy 
Tay 28 S.E- Cloudy 46 SEx Cloudy 34 Calm Clear 
F 18 39 Sx Clear 46 SWx Clear 36 SW Clear 
S 19 17 Calm Clear 56 SWx Cloudy 56 SWx Clear 
S 20 45 SWx Clear 34 N.W. Hail 29g N.W. Cloudy 
M 21 4 Calm Clear 30 Calm Clear 25 Calm Clear 
climee2 8 Calm Cloudy 24 Calm Cloudy 22 Calm Cloudy 
W 23 15 Calm Cloudy 31 Calm Cloudy 34 Calm Clear 
T 24 20 Calm Snow 25 Calm Clear 17 Calm Clear 
F 25 11 Calm Clear 14 Calm Cloudy 8 Calm Clear 
S 26 1 N.E Cloudy 1 N.E Snow 5 NE Cloudy 
SZ N.E. Cloudy 7 N.E. Cloudy 8 N.E Snow 
M 28 12 Calm = Clear 8 Calm Clear 13 Calm Clear 
a ey iy E Cloudy 4 N.E. Clear 9 N.E. Clear 
W 30 17 Calm Clear 4 Calm Clear 1 Calm Clear 
Teste Calm Clear 6 Calm Clear 2 Calm Clear 
Feby F 1 1 Calm Snow 8 Calm Clear 7 Calm Cloudy 
S 2 5 Calm Cloudy g Calm Clear 5 Calm Clear 
S 3 12 Calm Clear 7 Calm Clear 
M 4 23 Calm _ Clear 12 Calm Clear 
a anes 23 Calm Clear 5 Calm Clear 


Year & Month 


March 
1811 


nm SEnd Soo my ed fv SEH 24H 54 =] Day of Month 
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1810 


Sunrise Mid day 
° . g ° ° ) 
2 6 g§ au wtgieis? te Ee 
= en ASI © = Xs & oy 
a eS = a « 3 = 
6 20 Calm _ Clear 12 Calm Clear 
wy Calm Cloudy leeks Cloudy 
8 10 Calm Cloudy = 2 Calm Clear 
9 27 Calm Clear 4 Calm Clear 
10 14 Calm = Clear 2 Calm Clear 
11 18 Calm Clear 10 N. Cloudy 
12 10 Nx Cloudy 8 N Cloudy 
ng} gail Calm Clear 15 Calm Clear 
14 43 Calm = Clear 18 N Clear 
15 37 Calm Cloudy 12 calm Clear 
16 34 Calm Cloudy 5 Ex Cloudy 
17 34 Calm Clear 10 Calm Clear 
18 4 Calm Cloudy 20 Calm Cloudy 
19 15 Calm Cloudy 27 Calm Cloudy 
20 19 Calm Clear 49 SWx Clear 
21 26 Calm Cloudy 53 Calm Cloudy 
22 33 Calm Cloudy 52 SWx Cloudy 
23 27 Calm Cloudy 53 SWx Clear 
24 34 Calm Cloudy 42 N Clear 
25 18 Calm Cloudy 42 Calm Cloudy 
26 22 Calm Clear 44 Calm Cloudy 
27 14 Calm Clear 30 E Clear 
28 go «(S.W. Clear 45 W Clear 
1 16 Calm Clear 40 N.E. Clear 
2 17 Calm Clear 50 SW Clear 
3 22 Wx Clear 30 NW Cloudy 
4 17 Calm Cloudy 29 E Clear 
5 15 Calm Cloudy 43 SWx Cloudy 
6 25 Calm Cloudy 47 SW Clear 
7 25 N.E Snow 37 E Clear 
8 5 Calm Cloudy 4o S.E Cloudy 
9 20 Calm Clear a7 Ei Cloudy 
10 12 Calm Clear 47 N Cloudy 
11 FEY Me Cloudy 32 NW Cloudy 
12 13 Calm Clear 43 S.E. Clear 
13 33 SW Clear 41 Calm Clear 
14 21 Calm Cloudy 40 NW Clear 
15 12 Calm Cloudy Ate Nees Clear 
16 28 Calm Cloudy Be INN Clear 
17 22 Calm Cloudy 28 W Cloudy 
18 20 Calm Clear 54 Calm Clear 
19 29 Calm Cloudy 40 NWx Clear 
20 25 SEx Cloudy 37 S.E. Clear 
21 24 Calm Cloudy 36 Calm Cloudy 
22 g NW Cloudy 20 W Cloudy 
23 15 Calm Cloudy 16 NWx Cloudy 
24 4 N Cloudy 20 NW Cloudy 
25 8 Calm Clear 25 Calm Clear 
26 1 “Calm Clear 47 SW Cloudy 


Below o 


Above o 


Weather 


Clear 
Clear 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Clear 
Clear 
Cloudy 
Snow 
Clear 
Clear 


Cloudy 
Hail 


Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Clear 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Clear 
Snow 
Clear 
Clear 
Clear 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Clear 
Clear 
Cloudy 


Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Snow 

Clear 

Cloudy 
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= de 
é 5 Sunrise Mid day Sun set 
x =F 3 § ee wee Be : 
ee ee wees Grn ee 
mo) OE ial cea Mee Ree ae ae 2 a <2 = 3 
Wi 2H 21 SW Cloudy 28 NW Snow 20 NE Snow 
ME SR N Snow 14 NW Cloudy 4 NCE Snow 
EF 29) 12 Calm Cloudy Py sali Clear Ade Clear 
Sy Xo) i Calm Clear 27 Westx Clear 20 Calm Clear 
S 31 12 SW Cloudy 43 N.West Cloudy 37 S.W. Cloudy 
April M 1 30 Calm Cloudy 47 N West Cloudy 41 West Cloudy 
2 22 Calm Clear 57 N West Clear 51 West Cloudy 
W 3 37 Calm Clear 56 SW Cloudy 50 S.W. Clear 
wo A 42 S.W. Clear 59 «S.w. Clear 44 Calm Clear 
Pg 30 West Cloudy 34 N.W. Cloudy 34 N.W. Cloudy 
Ss 6 25 Westx Snow 25 N.W.x Snow 17. NWx Snow 
S Fh 22 West Clear 34 West Cloudy 30 Calm Clear 
M 8 20 Calm Clear 42 Calm Clear 35 N.E Clear 
LL 9 go Calm Cloudy 50 Calm Cloudy At INE Cloudy 
W io 33 SEast Cloudy 46 S.E. Cloudy 44 N.E Cloudy 
AUS in 28 N.Wx Snow 29 N.W. Snow 25 N.W. Snow 
It ig 23 N.W Snow 25 NWx Snow 23 N.W.x Cloudy 
Sets 24 Calm Clear 37 North Clear oye Spite Clear 
S714 15 Calm Clear 49 North Clowdy 34 S.E. Clear 
M 15 28 N.W. Clear 38 N.W. Snow 33 West Clear 
TL a6 24 N.W.x Snow 35 N.Wx Cloudy 32 Calm Cloudy 
W 17 22 Calm  Clowdy 49 N.W. Cloudy 37 Calm Cloudy 
Te atte! 32 Calm Cloudy 49 N.W. Cloudy 35 SW Cloudy 
Ero 30 Calm Snow 47 Calm Clowdy 33 N Clowdy 
S 20 32 INGE Snow 40 N.E. Snow 95 E Cloudy 
8) | an go N.W.x Snow 34 N.Wx Snow 25 N.Wx Snow 
M 22 20 West Snow 25 N.W.x Snow 20 N.Wx Snow 
Te23 g Calm Cloudy 26 N.W. Clear 2OMeE Clear 
& Snow 
W 24 10 N.Wx Cloudy 31 E Cloudy 15 E Cloudy 
Toes 7 Kast Cloudy 28 East Snow 13 N.E Snow 
F 26 1 Calm Clear 31 Calm Clear 22ar: Clear 
S27 11 Calm Clear 51 Calm Clear 4o Calm Clear 
BS) 638} 28 Calm Clear 54 SW. Cloudy 40 Calm Cloudy 
M 29 36 NWx  Clowdy 47 N.W. Cloudy 35 E Cloudy 
T 30 36 Calm Cloudy 46 Eastx Clear 38 E Cloudy 
May WwW o31 31 Calm Cloudy 44 N.W. Clear 37 Calm Clear 
li 2 31 Calm Cloudy 44 NW Clear 37 Calm Clear 
E 3 37 Calm Clear 52 North Clear 38 NIE Clear 
S 4 34 Calm Clear 53 NE Clear 45 N.E. Clear 
S 5 36 Calm Cloudy 58 N Clear 53 N.East Cloudy 
M 6 36 Calm Cloudy 62 N.E Cloudy 53 «S.W. Cloudy 
ez 35 Calm Clear 66 Calm Clear Be) ING, Clear 
Ww 8 43 Calm East 70 South Cloudy 46 West Cloudy 
To @ 34 N.W Snow 44 N.W.x Cloudy 44 N.W. Cloudy 
10 Tic 32 Calm Clear 65 N.W. Cloudy 47 East Cloudy 
Soar 29 Calm Clear 40 West Hail 44 N.W. Cloudy 
Snow and 
Sleet some [?] 
Sy) 29 Calm Cloudy 


Saskatchewoine River 
Latitude 52° 22'N. Longitude 115° 17’ o W. 


A young Cree that had arrived yesterday [17 November 1810] set off this 
morning [18 November] to join our hunter below. Gabriel and Clement hunting; 
the former returned late in the evening, had got one of his feet much frozen; 
he had killed two Red Deer. The third and last of our men’s Houses were 
finished this day and entered. All hands are now under cover this Winter. 

[19 November] A thick vapour rising from the open space of water below the 
Rapid spread a heavy rime or fog that was not dispersed before 10 OClock. B' 
Desjarlaix hunting. Seven men out to raise Dog Trains; four laying up Canoes, 
and clearing the Fort, one making a Wood Train, one off for meat, one cutting 
wood, one carting, one making Kegs. Our Canoes are already much split by the 
severe Frost, and four of our large Axes broke this day being nearly as brittle 
as glass. Desjarlaix killed nothing. I shot a Shell Drake in the open space of 
water below; very fat. 

[20 November] Desjarlaix off hunting [but] killed nothing. As the animals have 
all been roused within reach of the Fort, Men [are] going for trains [and] 
searching for horses &c. Clement returned with the meat of the two Red Deer. 
Two horses brought the whole, even to the Heads, Skins &c which makes a 
heavy load. The men returned with good Birch wood for their Trains. Two axes 
more broken. Men making their Trains. Battock making Soap. Desjarlaix killed 
a Cabbrie, and returned at 7 OClock. 

Coté came in with two Moose Deers. Our hunters also in on a visit, being 
camped near hand directly opposite to us due west. They have still two Moose 
Deer at their Tent. Desjarlaix killed a Biche. About sunset suddenly we had a 
gale of wind from the South West, which in a few moments rose the Thermom- 
eter from 32 to 40 degrees above Zero. It lasted about an hour, and fell calm 
again. 

[21 November] Mild weather. Coté went and returned with the two Moose 
Deer. Desjarlaix went for the Biche. Two men sawing Plank for Gates. Others 
making Trains and preparing for their journey to Terre Blanche. At 8 OClock 
P.M. arrived two Sarcees. [They] had slept one night on their way here, [and] 
came from near the Wolf River out in the plain, where the Buffalo are 
numerous. They bring a few Beaver skins. Gervais and St Pierre with four 
Horses remained with the Hunters. Berger &c off to the Crows Tent below for 
Dogs, and returned at Sunset. 

[22 November] The Sarcees set off. [24 November] Willy Flat’s boy very ill, 
circumstance of his desire of shifting his berth, when a roof stick fell &c, rather 
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extraordinary. The sixth day since he has tasted anything excepting Chocolate. 
[25 November] The Log fell during the last night, and the Boy ate for the first 
time. My man came in with a Buck Moose, and returned to his Tent. Battillewes 
came in. Sent him away to decamp up towards the Medicine Tent where 
Animals are more numerous. 

[26 November] Men began to make our Fort Gates. Took down our Flag Staff 
to arrange halyard &c. Men ready to set off for below, but prevented by one of 
their Dogs running away. It was late before they brought him back. Desjarlaix 
killed two Red Deer on the South side. Mowkoose arrived at the Hudson Bay Co 
House. 

[27 November] At 8 OClock seven young men set off with dog Trains for 
Lower Terre Blanche to bring up goods. Two men off for the meat. At 10 
OClock it began to snow and drift. A strong gale from the N.W. prevented us 
from erecting our Flag Staff. I gave the Men a dram. A small herd of Cow 
Buffalo was found among our Horses this morning near the Fort, but the noise 
of our Dogs and Men setting off drove them away. Moineise returned for his 
Dog. Men came back with one Biche. Two huge Grizzly Bears were feeding 
upon the other and detered them [the hunters] from going near it, as their Guns 
were not in good order. They also saw the tracks of six others, quite fresh. 

[28 November] Moineau off but without his Dog. Desjarlaix hunting. Fired at 
a Doe Moose but she escaped. Arrived one Peagan and three Fall Indians with 
Dog Travilles only. They had slept four nights on their way in. Buffalo of the 
Plains are a great distance from us. Wood Buffalo they say are numerous near 
hand. They inform us of a Peagan having been murdered at Terre Blanche by 
the Crees and that a war party of Peagans and Fall Indians are just returned, 
with sixty horses stolen from the Flat Head Country, and that a fresh party are 
gone off for the same purpose, to steal Horses, and also that a Fall Indian 
woman [who] was taken prisoner last summer had made her escape from the 
Flat Head Indians, and says that our people are now living Encampment with 
the Flat Heads &c. If this report is true, it must be Mr F[inan] McDonald who 
must have abandoned his house. 

[1 December 1810] The Indians traded and set off. They brought only a few 
Wolves and three beaver Skins. Put up our West Gate. Desjarlaix caught a Red 
Fox in a steel trap and went out hunting, and brought in another Red Fox 
caught in his trap. He had heard our hunter fire several shots above us, and saw 
the track of a small herd of Wood Buffalo running off. These animals are very 
numerous in the Strong Wood in this quarter but as wild as Moose Deer and 
seldom keep in large droves. One shot drives them off. 

[2 December 1810] Our four men arrived with four Animals, from Hunter’s: 
one Cow, one Bull, two Red Deer, all very lean. Animals are numerous, but they 
are unfortunate and cannot kill any. Pichette finished our Fort Gates, and our 
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Bastions were put a little in order, as far as the material would admit. They are 
most wretched buildings for defence. 

[3 December 1810] Calm, clear and mild weather. Snow melting where 
exposed to the Sun. Desjarlaix hunting. At 2 OClock the Thermometer stood at 
41° above Zero. Weather clear and calm. Desjarlaix killed four Red Deer Does. 
Men searching all day for their horses and did not return until some time after 
dark; could not find them all. Two men raised Sleds. 

[4 December 1810] Men for Sleds, and two for Meat with Desjarlaix and one 
Hunter’s Tent, Le Blanc. Others searching for horses. Le Blanc returned with 
a fat Cow Buffalo. At 7 OClock P.M. Thermometer 35° above Zero. Light rain. 
At g OClock P.M. the rain ceased and weather cleared up from the N.W. Clouds 
running swift, but calm with us. 

[5 December 1810] Le Blanc off again to Hunters Tent. Jacqucoe [sent] to put 
the horses further off. Battoche’s son, Antoine, and Desjarlaix take Foxes every 
morning in their Steel Traps. Crow and two sons arrived at the H.B.C°. House. 
Nine young men, Fall Indians, arrived each with a Dog Traville. They bring a 
few bad Wolf Skins, for which they want Tobacco. They had slept eight nights 
on their way in. No Buffalo along the Mountain. Desjarlaix killed an otter and 
a porcupine. Le Blance came in with a Biche, and two other men arrived with 
meat. Also at Sunset we had a strong gale of wind which continued all night 
from the South West. 

Men off again for Trains, Le Blanc for Hunters Tent. Fall Indians off with 
the greater part of their Wolves Skins as we took only the best. Strong wind all 
day and night which causes every chimney in the Fort to smoke, and renders our 
house very disagreeable. 

[6 December 1810] Desjarlaix off to work Beaver on the Saskatchewoine. I 
took a long walk on the South Side of the River, but did not see even a Squirrel 
or any other moving thing. This quarter appears destitute of animals of the 
smaller kind. Partridges are very scarce, and Rabbits but few. 

[7 December 1810] Men for Trains &c, others searching [for] horses. We have 
at present about 4 inches of snow on the ground. 

[8 December 1810] At daybreak it began to snow, and continued until 10 
OClock P.M. cleared up and calm weather. 

[9 December 1810] Six men employed hauling the snow out of the Fort from 
8 OCK. A.M. to 10 OCK P.M. Le Blanc came in with three Moose Deer. 
Desjarlaix &c returned with two Beaver and one Otter. They saw yesterday a 
flock of Stock Ducks in an open space of water in a lake upon the South Side of 
the river, where they were working the Beaver. 

{10 December 1810] Le Blanc off again for meat. Dumont remained there 
until the hunter killed five animals. 

[11 December 1810] Men making Trains &c. Fine and clear all last night. At 
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daybreak the snow began. I put Gervais [to work] cutting wood in place of 
Cartier, who has a sore hand. Men making Trains &c. Le Blance came in with 
two Moose Deer. Our hunter had killed three more Buck Moose Deer yesterday. 
These animals are very lean at this season of the year, and even scarce of flesh. 

[12 December 1810] I sent two men to Hunter’s Tent for meat. Desjarlaix out 
hunting in search of Beaver. 

[13 December 1810] At 12 OClock it began to snow, with a light wind from 
the North West which increased towards evening when it blew a strong gale 
from North West accompanied with a heavy fall of snow. Men returned with two 
Moose Deer and one Cabbrie. Desjarlaix came in with three Beavers and Meat. 
At 7 OClock P.M. arrived David and Brunelle from Upper Terre Blanche who 
bring two pieces each. They left Mr Rowand on the 7" Instant. No extraordinary 
news from below. The storm ceased towards daybreak. [14 December 1810] I 
sent two men off to Hunter’s Tent for meat. Fine clear weather. Desyarlaix [off] 
hunting. The two men returned with two Moose and one Bull Buffalo. 
Desjarlaix returned with a large Beaver. 

[15 December 1810] Cardinal went above in search of a proper place for our 
horses. The snow now being too deep for them to live in the swamps where they 
have been since our arrival here. 

[16 December 1810] Cardinal with Desjarlaix and Antony [went] off to take 
our horses above the Medicine Tent. [17 December 1810] Light snow all last 
night, which still continues. The Hudson Bay hunters passed from below, and 
went above on the South side to join ours at the Jolie Prairies. Men making 
Trains and Snow Shoes. 

[18 December 1810] Clear, fine Weather until about 2 OClock P.M. when it 
became a little cloudy, with light wind from N.E. Men employed bending Snow 
Shoes. Battoche also turned three pairs. 

[19 December 1810] Cloudy with small snow. At 2 OClock P.M. weather 
cleared up. Cardinal returned from taking horses out of the Swamp, and placed 
them at the Medicine Tent along the river where the grass is tolerably good. It 
was full time as the quantity of snow prevented them from filling their bellies 
with that small Goose Grass, which is the only thing for them in these Swamps, 
and they were getting lean very fast. Men making Trains, and cutting wood, 
others making Snow Shoes, and women netting them. [20 December 1810] Same 
work as yesterday: [making] Trains and Snow Shoes, and Carting in fire Wood. 
[21 December 1810] Nothing extraordinary, all quiet, and anxiously expecting 
arrivals, but none appear. 

[22 December 1810] At 3 OClock P.M. our five men from Lower Terre 
Blanche arrived with one and a half pack per Train. They had came away with 
two packs each, but the vast quantities of snow obliged them to leave half a pack 
each at the Sturgeon River. [12 December 1810] At 7 OClock P.M. Dumont 
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arrived from Hunter’s Tent, with four Cow Buffalo. There remains there still 
three Cow, two Bulls and one Red Deer. They are camped at the Jolie Prairie. 

[24 December 1810] Nothing extraordinary. [25 December 1810] We kept 
Christmas at our neighbours until 10 OClock P.M. 

[26 December 1810] Sent men off for meat, and two to remain at hunters tent, 
others searching for their horses. 

[27 December 1810] Other men off again for Meat. Le Jeunesse’s horse died. 
Berger &c returned with the meat of two Cows. Our hunter had killed a large 
Grizzly Bear, very lean, and as usual with them when in that state very wicked. 
They narrowly escaped being devoured by him. They seldom reside in a den for 
the winter, as the Black Bear does, but wander about in search of prey. 

[28 December 1810] Desjarlaix off hunting, but the intense cold obliged him 
to return very soon. We white-washed and repaired our houses for the 
approaching New Year. Men returned with Meat. Hunters lazy, they work 
Beaver [?] but cannot kill any. Jacques carting fire wood. Nothing extra- 
ordinary. Men carting Wood, making Trains and Snow Shoes. At g OClock A.M. 
light snow. [29 December 1810] H.B. Men set off this morning for White Mud 
Lake. 

[Sunday 30 December 1810] At 5 OClock P.M. arrived nine men from M' 
Thompson’s and one of M' Rowand’s, seventeen days since they left M* 
Thompson’s in the Athabasca River, at the foot of the Mountains. On their way 
here they ate an old horse and five Dogs. They had been some time without 
eating. It is high time they reached this [post], as some of them were entirely 
worn out with fatigue and hunger. They met the two H.B.C®. men this morning 
who left this yesterday. They assisted them with a mouthful of provisions, which 
enabled them to reach this place. These people came here for a supply of 
provisions, Dogs and Horses &c all of which they are entirely destitute. We have 
not more meat in store than will answer our rations for eight days. Dried 
Provisions we have not a mouthful. Our hunters are lazy and kill nothing, and 
when we shall see an Indian to bring us a supply, God knows. 

[31 December 1810] Light snow last night. Two men off hunting this morning 
on the Peagan Road. Languedoc and [?] came in with a Cow Buffalo. Our 
hunter has killed Bull Buffalo also. Animals cannot be said to be scarce about 
the Jolie Prairies, but our hunters are very lazy. Men returned from hunting but 
had seen no animals. The Corneille came in to the H.B.C®. house, got Liquor 
and went back to his camp to drink it. 

[Tuesday 1 January 1811] A male child died this morning at the H.B.C°. 
House, Andrew Spencer’s Son, aged about one month. We passed a quiet day, 
and had a dance at our house in the evening which did not break up before 2 
OCK when I gave our people a treat of Liquor, one pint a man, and they began 
to drink. ia 
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[2 January 1811] Men drinking until evening when they were all sober and 
went quietly to sleep. 

[3 January 1811] I sent off three Men for Upper Terre Blanche to bring 3'/2 
pieces they had left on their way up here. Turcotte also [?], one of M" Rowand’s 
men, goes with them. They take one of M' Thompson’s Letters to Terre 
Blanche. I sent off two men for meat to our Hunters Tent, a Bull Buffalo. 
Jacques off to Lodge de Medicine to look after our horses. The old women now 
enjoying their cups in their turn. 

Two men off for meat to Hunters Tent, and two parties out hunting, one 
towards Lodge de Medicine, and the other towards the Red Deer River. [4 
January 1811] M’ Thompson’s men off to raise Trains and Snow Shoes. 

[5 January 1811] Men returned with a Bull Buffalo from the Hunters Tent. 
Columbia men returned from raising Trains for themselves. 

[Sunday 6 January 1811] Coté off for meat to Hunters Tent, and St Pierre to 
carry them Ammunition &c. At 2 OClock arrived eleven young men, Fall 
Indians, who bring a few Wolves to trade for Tobacco and Ammunition, and 
slept two nights on their way in, and are come from the Bow River. 

[7 January 1811] Fall Indians traded and set off at 12 OClock. Coté returned 
with the fleshy part of a lean Bull Buffalo. M' Thompson’s men raising trains, 
snow shoes &c. Three of our horses crossed over the River. We suppose them 
to be stolen by the Fall Indians. 

St Pierre came in from Hunters Tent. They are now with Le Corneille doing 
nothing. Le Blanc & Co returned from hunting, no Buffalo. Desjarlaix had 
killed a Buck Moose Deer. [8 Jajuary 1811] Jacques went after and brought back 
our three horses who had crossed in search of good Grass. 

[9 January 1811] Battoche off to Hunters Tent to see what they are doing and 
endeavour to make them exert themselves as we have now but only one day rations 
in store. Men off for a Bull also, and others for a Buck Moose Deer. Desjarlaix set 
off hunting at 10 OClock this morning and returned at 6 OClock, having killed 
three Red Deer Does. Jacques made two trips for the three Red Deer, and brought 
the whole, even the entrails, Skin &c. Men returned with the Moose Deer. Battoche 
returned also. [10 January 1811] Our hunters have killed four Buffalo. They are 
tented near the Meadow River with Le Corneille, the H.B.C°. hunter. 

[11 January 1811] Our men came in with four Bull Buffalo from our Hunters 
Tent. At 6 OClock arrived our three men from Upper Terre Blanche with 3'/2 
Packs. On the g" Inst there fell below the North Branch about 4 inches of Snow. 
No news from below. M’ Rowand was at Terre Blanche for New Year’s day, and 
F. Dorion in charge at Terre Blanche. A Peagan, Le Borgne, and Wife arrived 
for men to go for Buffalo Meat. 

[12 January 1811] Men off for Meat to Hunters Tent, and two remained here. 
One arrived with a Bull Buffalo. Three men returned with 1'/2 Bull Buffalo. 
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The open [?] there was in the ice, since the Fall is now closed and no more water 
is seen. 

[13 January 1811] Jacques, gone to see our horses at Lodge de Medicine, and 
finds it will not answer to leave them there any longer, good grass being very 
scarce, and the plains but small. 

[14 January 1811] Nine men off to the Peagans for Buffalo meat with Dog Sleds, 
and the H.B.C°. off with as many horses. Jacques went above to shift our horses [to] 
a point below where they were. Battoche and others employed in making Snow 
Shoes and Trains for M' Thompson’s Men. [15 January 1811] Languedoc off also 
with Letters to be forwarded by the Winter Express from Lower Terre Blanche. 
The Trees and Willows are covered this morning with a thick [?]. At 5 OClock 
Dumont & C° arrived who bring 5'/z Bull Buffalo. They had killed ten, some very 
lean; had seen Cows at the Red Deer River but killed none. 

[16 January 1811] Two young Peagans arrived who came for some Tobacco for 
their countrymen who are coming in tomorrow. They are sent by the Black Bear 
to inform us of his having made a Pound near the Red Deer River, for the 
purpose of supplying us with Buffalo. They say that the Peagans and Fall Indians 
are still upon the Bow River. [17 January 1811] Young men went off with 
Tobacco. Grosse George and one Fall Indian came in ahead for Rum to drink at 
their camp this evening. Our hunter, Battilleur, came in for Rum. I sent him back 
instantly to his camp. Coté came in with a Cow Buffalo from the Hunters. Three 
men returned from the Peagans, and bring 1'/2 Bull Buffalo. [?] Others remain 
there for their loads. 

[18 January] Indians arrived and pitched their tents: Three here and six at 
HBC’. A ceremonious arrival of Grosse George. Indians drinking. At 12 OClock 
we had a sudden and strong gale of Wind from the West, and soon after came 
about as before SW. and continued all day. Bobbishes [came] in from Hunters 
Tent for a man to go for a Red Deer. Snow very soft, and settled surprisingly. [?] 
man off for meat. Indians traded. At 12 OClock we had a sudden strong gale 
from the SW which upon its first meeting with the face was quite warm. 

[?] OClock the Thermometer was 58° above Zero. At 3 OClock Indians off with 
Dumont and Clément to collect [?] at the Pound. Terrible gale of wind the whole 
night and snow melting fast. 

This morning the gale moderated and came round South. We found the snow 
all melted away. Clément and Dumont observing this, returned. However I sent 
them off on horse back to the Pound. At 11 OCK the wind came about NW. 

[Sunday 20 January] Two Peagans and three Fall Indians arrived to trade. At 1 
OCK it began to [?] and snow until sunset. Snow fell two inches. At sunrise the 
Thermometer was at 17 above the Cypher this morning January 19" 1811. The 
weather was a little [?], with a light air of wind from the N.W. and North and there 
laid two feet of snow-upon the ground at [?] OClock A.M. was heard a noise 
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towards the Southward as if a strong gale of wind was passing. By degrees it seemed 
to approach us. We could however observe a particular cloud in the atmosphere to 
cause this gale. At 12 OClock we began to observe the tops of Pines to bend to the 
wind, and ina short time the gale reached us from the S.W. Upon meeting with the 
face it was warm and gentle, but very soon increased to a [?] gale. The Thermom- 
eter was at 40° above Zero about half an hour the snow began to melt, and at 1 
Oclock the Thermometer stood at 56 above Zero, having rose 16 degrees in the 
course of °/, of an hour. At 2 OClock the Thermometer stood [?] above Zero. The 
weather then cleared up until towards sunset, when I observed a long black cloud 
to rise over the mountains as far as the view would permit from East to West [?] the 
wind increased in a most violent manner which continued during the night, while 
the weather was [?], with only a few black clouds that did not seem to [?] with any 
degree of velocity. Towards daybreak the wind abated a little. At sunrise the 
Thermometer stood at [?] above Zero, and to our great surprise we found the snow 
all melted away, and nothing but a few ponds of water remaining. Not one speck 
was to be seen in the plains, nor anywhere were the wind could reach it. About 11 
OCK the Thermometer stood at 46. The weather became [?] and cloudy towards 
the N.W. when soon after the [?] suddenly changed about N.W. and blew strong. 
At [?] OClock it began to hail which soon after turned to a heavy fall of snow. At 1 
OClock the Thermometer was at 34° above. [?] Oclock 29° The wind and snow 
ceased, having fell 2 inches. Weather cleared up. [21 January] The Indians traded 
this morning and set off at 2 OCK P.M. we bought three horses from 6 to 7 [?]. Men 
returned with meat, [but] could not bring all, the road being nearly choaked up 
with wind-fallen wood in the hail of the 19"". Gabriel killed two Cheveril near the 
House and were very lean. 

[22 January] Three of M' Thompson’s men [went] off to North Branch to put 
the Pemmican en cache which I expect from Terre Blanche. Jacques took horses 
above. Gabriel killed a Red Deer, while searching for Moineaux’s Horse. The 
water and soft snow now being all frozen hard, makes good going for Sleds. 

[23 January] Le Blanc off for Meat of half a Bull, and La Course for the Red 
Deer. At 10 OClock two young men, Peagans, arrived for Tobacco for some that 
were coming in to trade. At 2 Oclock they arrived, four men to us and four to the 
H.B.C°. I gave them Liquor. Le Blanc arrived with meat. La Course also, but the 
Red Deer was eat by Wolves. 

[24 January] Peagans traded. They bring but very little: Wolves and Provisions. 
They inform us of all the Slave Tribes having starved since they left this. The 
Plains being burnt, Buffalo are to be found only at a great distance beyond the 
Bow River which has been the cause of their not coming in as usual to trade; 1 
inch of Snow. [25 January] Moineou off to remain with hunter, and Le Blanc with 
him to enquire into some reports we heard that they intended to watch and 
murder a Peagan at the House, which would be attended with serious conse- 
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quences to us here, and indeed to the River in general. At 2 OClock the Peagans 
set off, when at the same time our seven men who had been with Le Borgne since 
the 14" arrived with 3'/2 Buffalo. They had met the Fall Indians who had left this 
on the 21”: they were very insolent and pillaged a blanket from Berger and meat 
from others. White Head, also a Peagan, was very insolent. Of this behaviour I 
complained to the Peagans here who seemed highly offended that the Indians 
should behave in such a manner, and say they are Dogs. This morning appearances 
of snow. Le Blanc and David returned with a Red Deer. Hunters came and camped 
at Terre Blanche above. I sent Jacques to collect our horses there. [26 January] At 
4 OClock Mess" M‘Millan and Montour came from the Flat Head Lake, which they 
left on the 12" of December where the Hudson Bay C? are settled &c. 

[Sunday 27 January] Light snow continues falling since yesterday. Sakanakee 
and son, with Bonhomme and a Court Oreille, arrived having slept at our 
Hunters Tent. These people have accompanied Mess’ McMillan & Montour 
from the Old Kootonoes House, eighteen days [travel] since they left that place. 
Our hunters came in on a visit and went back, and Meanlso with them. 

There fell about 1'/2 inches of snow. Old Crow and family pitched their tent 
below. Our hunters camp’d at the Fort. I gave them Rum. All, Petit Nepisangues 
&c, were drinking, and very troublesome. Battileur went and drank with the Old 
Crow to avoid quarreling with the Assineboines, and returned at 11 OClock P.M. 

Gabriel killed three Red Deer. Le Battilleur decamped with one man below to 
hunt on the South side of the River. Little Assineboine remains here sick, having 
drank too much Rum. 

Trains went off for meat and returned with three animals. [30 January] 
Delcour &c returned from below North Branch but had seen nobody, although 
they waited three days after the appointed time. They brought up up Balls and 
Tobacco, which was sent from M" Rowand’s for M' Thompson. The Keg of 
H[igh] Wines is at the North Branch. 

[31 January] At g OClock the Petit Nepisangue &c set off for the Kootonaes 
House. They take some Ammunition and Tobacco for themselves and others 
who are there. I sent Coté and Desjarlaix with them to hunt for me at M' 
Thompson’s Campment above the first ridge of Mountains. 

[Friday, 1 February] Fell about an inch of snow last Night, which continues 
light this morning and soon ceased. Battoche, Dumont and Clement returned 
from the Peagans Pound near the Bow Hills. At 10 OClock ten young men 
arrived at the H.B. House. At 3 OClock Parrissein and Tom from M* Rowands 
[arrived] with Letters from Lower Terre Blanche. David came in. 

[2 February] Three young men came in for Tobacco, Peagans. Men off for 
three Bulls, to Hunters Tent. The young men remained here this night, and do 
not intend to go off until Monday morning, having left the Black Bear and 
others beyond the Réd Deer River, who are coming slowly with lean horses 
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loaded with fresh meat. Fine clear night and not very cold. I made preparations 
for my intended jaunt to the Rocky Mountains, to the height of land where the 
waters of a branch of the Columbia [Blaeberry] takes it rise within a very short 
distance of those of the Saskatchewoine. 

Our men returned with Meat. M' MMillan set off for below with Le Blanc. 
The Black Bear and five others arrived, Peagans. Peagans traded and part of 
them set off. Remainder of Peagans set off, made up two Bags of Pemmican for 
Columbia People. M’ Moutour with Pichette, Dalcour and Bouni off for 
Athabasca River. David came in from Hunters Tent. They had killed five Bull 
Buffalo. There fell a little snow during the last night. Two men off for meat, 
and one to remain at the Tent. Languedoc arrived from the Lower Terre 
Blanche. Our people there are starving and most of them gone to Fort 
Vermilion to live. No Meadow Indians had been in there since the Fall, and now 
Buffalo there. Men returned for meat. 

Two Peagans arrived, and after them came in two Blood Indians. I sent men 
off for meat; Peagans and Blood Indians off. Battilleur and Little Assineboine 
came to make peace with them, which having settled they returned to their 
Tents instantly. 

Remainder of the Peagans and Blood Indians off. Moineau returned with a 
load of meat from hunters Tent, at half past 2 OClock. A.H. arrive from the 
height of Land. 

Clear calm Weather, with a light air of excessive cold wind. Nothing 
extraordinary occurred. 

Early this morning cloudy, but soon after cleared up fine and calm. At 11 
OClock arrived five young men, Peagans, for Tobacco for some that are on their 
way here to trade. Young men set off with Tobacco. H.B. Men arrived with meat 
from their Hunters Tent, and soon after our men came in also with the meat of 
eight Bulls. Our hunter came also having broken his Gun. Four young men 
arrived for Tobacco at the H.B. House. Gabriel killed a Red Deer, and wounded 
several others. Four men off for the remaining two Bulls. Men also off for Red 
Deer and returned. At 3 OCK arrived three principal men of the Peagans to 
trade. I gave them Liquor. Others do not come in until tomorrow morning. 
Liberge off to Hunters Tent, to make his quart. 

Peagans arrived. Four came to us and thirty to our neighbours. I gave them 
Liquor and all were soon drunk. Desjarlaix off to work Beaver. Little Assine- 
boine came in. Crees having had some conversation with the Peagans in an 
amiable manner, they returned to their tents to hunt. 

Peagans traded. Two young men arrived, Fall Indians, for Tobacco. H.B. men 
returned from Upper Terre Blanche with goods &c. Liberge came in from 
Hunters; they are starving. Desjarlaix returned [but] could find no Beaver. 

At g OClock men returned with the meat of two Bulls and at 10 OClock Fall 
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Indians arrived, Flesh Eater and three others. He brings back Berger’s blanket 
that was pillaged by the Fall Indians on the 25 Inst. Peagans decamped. A young 
man [came] in for Tobacco for Peagans that are on their way here. At 2 OClock 
Black Bear and two other Peagans arrived. At 4 OClock arrived Durand D’Eau, 
Battoche and Francis from the Kootonaes River via Athabasca River where they 
left M' Thompson on the 27 Ultimo and William Henry at Desjarlaix’s House, 
Athabasca River, on the 8" Instant. 

Fall Indians traded and set off. Peagans traded also but remain here. At 5 
OClock arrived young men, Blood Indians, for Tobacco, for a band that were 
on their way in to trade. Men came in from Hunters House for meat. They will 
not hunt. Snow melting. I purchased horses. 

Desjarlaix with two men off to hunt at the Jolie Prairie. Men off with hunters 
who are returning above again, and pass behind the Fort. Another Blood Indian 
arrived for Tobacco. I purchased Horses for '/2 a Keg each. At 3 OClock arrived 
five Blood Indians and families to trade. Our hunters &c camped near the Fort, 
and plagued us much for Rum. Indians drinking all night. 

We had but very little frost last night. The Crees gave away all their things to 
the Black Bear for liquor. Blood Indians traded. Dumont and two men off with 
horse sleds up the river hunting. Middle Bear and two other Sussees arrived to 
trade; two young Peagans also. I gave them liquor. Middle Bear very trouble- 
some and passed over the Stockades. The Blood Indians set off and the Sussees 
traded. Coté returned with half a biche from Jolie Prairie. Desjarlaix has killed 
four Red Deer, and one Cow Buffalo. Our hunter passed here en baggage to the 
Jolie Prairie to hunt. Coté broke his Sled to pieces in bringing home half a 
biche, there being no snow upon the ground. 

Sussees set off. I sent men for meat. Four young men, Peagans, arrived with 
some Wolves and Beat Meat to trade. Snow now remains upon the ground only 
in small patches. On Hills and where the Horses have feed this winter is all bare. 
In the woods, and among the Willows, snow still remains. 

Young men traded and set off. Men returned with meat of 3'/2 Red Deer. 
Walked 600 paces upon the bare ground without touching snow or ice behind 
the Fort to the entrance of the Poplars. At 2 OClock two men returned from 
Desjarlaix with a Cow Buffalo. At 3 OClock Le Blanc arrived from Lower Terre 
Blanche. At '/2 past 4 OClock suddenly came on a strong gale of Wind from the 
N.W. accompanied with a heavy fall of snow, which continued until 7 OClock 
and cleared up, with a strong gale for the whole night. Fell about one inch of 
snow. People looking after their horses to go for meat. 

Men off for meat to Desjarlaix. Berger and Gabriel returned from hunting 
and killed nothing. Clement had killed a Buck Deer, Red. Le Corneille arrived 
and camped at the H.B.C° brought us information regarding the intentions of 
the Battilleur towards the Peagans. I wrote letters for Terre Blanche &c. 
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I sent off three men to Lower Terre Blanche for goods &c, and four of M" 
Thompson’s men to go up to the Athabasca River this Spring with a Carrotte of 
Pemmican. Men returned with two Bulls, one Moose and one Biche. Dumont &c 
returned with a Biche. Liberge, in from Hunters Tent, informs us they have 
killed six Biche and one Moose. 

Le Corneille decamped to return with Battilleau. At 4 OClock we had a terrible 
gale from the Westward, with hail and snow. Three Peagans arrived to trade, and 
other young men for Tobacco for others that are coming in. I went above to see our 
horses and returned. Fine Day. Men off for meat to Hunters Tent. Indians 
drinking. Manecappe, and Little Iron’s Brother, the former for his wife a Cree 
woman that he had left here the last time he came in. He was rather troublesome, 
and tells us there are a great number of Peagans and Fall Indians on their way in 
here. These people say there are Swans, Geese and Ducks at the Bow River. 

I sent off Clément to finish his quart and to send the Cree woman and Assine- 
boine and his wife here. The young men set off with the Tobacco to meet their 
countrymen. Peagans traded. Men returned with meat. Gabriel out hunting, but 
killed nothing. We had a conference with the Manecuppe this evening regarding 
the natives &c. About half an inch of snow fell last night. Three men off in 
search of wood to make Boats; others making loop holes in the Hall. We salted 
Tongues today. Peagans arrived, and began to drink. Fourteen young men, Fall 
Indians, came in for Tobacco and went back. We were informed this evening at 
both Houses of the bad intentions of the Fall Indians towards us. White Buffalo 
Coat at H.B. and Little Iron’s Brother at our House. Little Iron, Borgne, and 
Manecappe strongly deny it and say there is nothing of the kind. Little 
Assineboine and wife arrived from Hunters Tent. 

Early Berger off for Cree woman. She came half way yesterday and went back. 
Men working at the Bastions to receive the Fall Indians, and others, at the press. 
Peagans traded and brought very little, and that little mere trash of Bad Robes. 
Desjarlaix and Durand returned, having killed two Doe Moose, one Cabbrie and 
two Beaver. Fall Indians arrived and began to drink. 

Peagans troublesome. Little Assineboine has sent for his baggage &c. Cree 
woman arrived with Brunelle who brought one Moose Deer. [Myself] and Berger 
kept watch all night. 

Men raising ribs for Boats. Fall Indians traded. Peagans set off. Five Peagans 
arrived to trade. I gave them Liquor. Fall Indians set off late in the afternoon 
drunk. Manecuppe off with them in a pet. Battoche returned with two Bulls. 
Kept waich all night. Our Fort &c perfectly dry and dusty. 

At daybreak it began to snow. Peagans traded. At 11 OClock snow ceased, fell 
about two inches. I made up 5'/2 Bags of Pemmican for the Columbia. Jacques 
about to gather Gum. Men searching for horses to go for meat. Men off to 
square logs for sawing to make Boats. 
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Men off again to square logs, and two to arrange the Saw Pit. Two men off for 
two Moose and one Cabbrie Deer killed by Desjarlaix some time ago. Desjarlaix 
and Gabriel out hunting. Two young men, Fall Indians, came in for Tobacco. 
Peagans set off. At 11 OClock I sent off three Columbia men, Mensseau, Dalcum 
and Le Fontune. Two young men for Tobacco arrived, for the Blood Indians 
that are coming in. Made up seven Packs of Buffalo Robes. Blood Indians 
arrived, six Men. Battilleau came in, and Clément and Leberge with meat from 
his Tent. Three Buffalo Indians drinking. Fall Indians arrived and drinking; 
also Men off for one Bull to Hunters Tent. There fell about '/4; of an inch of 
snow last night. Fall Indians traded. A Peagan and family arrived at the H.B. 
House. Le Blanc off with Battilleau to make his quart of four Animals. Men 
pressed the seven Packs. All hands went down to place logs near the Pit, in 
readiness to begin to Saw. 

Fall Indians off early, and afterwards the Blood Indians also set off, when a 
Peagan arrived and his Son on horse back. They tell us we may expect a large 
Band of peagans here in a four days. Apistiscouse, a Sussee Chief, arrived with 
a young man — came in to trade. men returned with meat of a Bull Buffalo. 

Peagans set off. Apistiscouse traded and set off also. Strong gale from the 
Westward. At 12 OClock it began to snow, after sunset cleared up. The weather 
here is very inconstant. The mornings are frequently fine and clear, with every 
appearance of fine mild day, when soon after it becomes cloudy with a strong 
wind, which generally terminates with a light fall of snow. Men made and 
pressed eight Packs. Gabriel killed a Red Deer. Men began to Saw. 

I sent a man for the meat, who returned at 12 OClock. At 3 OCK arrived 
seventeen young men, Fall Indians, for Tobacco, and at '/z past 3 OCk. the Band 
arrived, twenty five men, here, with two Peagans. Black Bear drinking all night. 
They brought back three Horses that had been stolen by the Fall Indians, who 
left this on the 6". I made up eight Packs. 

Fall Indians traded. Arrived eleven young men Peagans for Tobacco. H.B. 
men off for Terre Blanche. Arrived two young men, Fall Indians, for Tobacco. 
Part of the Fall Indians set off. At 2 OCK the White Bear arrived, his Wife and 
Son also. Sent 24 pieces of Tobacco to the Peagans, and the HB sent 23 Pieces. 

The White Bear traded. At 10 OClock the Peagans Harranguer and 25 young 
and Old here, and 30 young and Old at H.B. House. At 11 OClock the Fall 
Indians arrived, all drinking and very troublesome. Men preparing timber for 
Boats having finished raising them all. Two others sawing plank. Quarrel 
between White Buffalo Robe, a Peagan, and Good Wolf, a Fall Indian, nearly 
caused bloodshed. We were obliged to shut our Gates before sunset to keep the 
Peagans off. Harranguer a most terrible scoundrel who frequently attempted 
climbing over the Fort. 

Harranguer wanted to commence drinking. I gave hima severe reprimand for 
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his behaviour. Peagans all traded and quiet, much contrary to our expectations. 
Fall Indians traded and set off. Cardien, a Freeman, arrived from North 
Branch. Le Blance came in with a Red Deer. Gave Peagans an alarm about men 
coming up. I kept all our men at home in case of a disturbance with the 
Indians. 

Peagans set off from our house all excepting one HB. Quarreled with his 
Chief stoppped their Trade and prevented them from setting off today. Men 
brought home some Plank with Dogs upon the Ice. Indians left us well pleased 
with great promises of good behaviour in future &c &c and work Beaver &c. 
A Peagan and family arrived to Trade who came from Bow River in three 
Nights. It is Summer, plenty of Wild Fowls. Le Blance off with Two men to 
hunters Tent for meat. Piegans traded and set off. Men hauling Plank, others 
making Packs. Traded a horse from HB Chief. W.F. vexed &c. Indians make 
promises for working the Beaver this summer &c. Jacques off with Horses, 
Cardien off for North Branch. Men packing up skins, others pressing and others 
sawing. Peagans now all decamped. Men preparing the Boards and Plank for the 
Boats. At 4 OClock our three men arrived from Lower Terre Blanche with three 
Packs. Thomas Le Iroquois came in with them from North Branch. At 9 OClock 
P.M. arrived a Blood Indian who came in for Tobacco. 

At 10 OClock the Thermometer stood at 52° above. Weather calm and clear, 
when soon after the wind rose strong from the N.W. and became cold. Men 
finished making up Packs of small Furs &c, &c. The Beaver now only remains. 
No cords. The Salt Tongues are all spoilt. At 7 OClock PM a Blood Indian Chief 
arrived, on a discovery as they dread the Peagans, having murdered one of them 
last summer. I sent one man for meat to hunters Tent. 

David and Brunelle off to Mr Rowand’s for Tobacco at 7 OClock. A young 
Piegan arrived for Tobacco. Men finished pressing Packs. Liberge returned with 
Meat. This easterly wind came from the great Plains along the Bow River, where 
there seldom is much Snow, and where it is now Summer and the Grass Dry. 
The fire seems to be running as the weather since the morning has become thick 
and Smoky. At 11 OClock the two Peagans arrived, and began to drink, and at 
2 OClock the Blood Indians arrived, 10 men and began to drink. At 8 OClock 
P.M. M' Montour and M’ Pitchette arrived from Athabasca River in 13 Days. Le 
Blanc came in for Rum &c &c. 

There fell last night two inches of Snow. Blood Indians and Peagans traded; 
they bring but very little. Battoche Jun" returned with three Red Deer. Dirty 
weather prevents men from working at 7 OClock PM, we had a severe Gale of 
wind from the Northward accompanied with a fall of Snow which continued all 
night great quantity of water now upon the Ice. 

Blood Indians and Peagans all set off. Some light snow continues to fall this 
morning. Thomas and Jacques set off for the Athabasca River, takes three 
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Horses with him. Packed up seven Packs of Beaver Skins. Water rises very fast 
upon the Ice. Our horses now began to cast their Winter Hair. 

Light snow during the last night which continued this morning. I sent off 
three men with Desjarlaix hunting; others brought in a little ice to preserve our 
meat, made up packs and finished all we had, sixty six in number. We had light 
Snow throughout the day, with a Cold North Wind. M* Montour very unwell 
and weak &c. 

Light Snow and misty weather continued with wind Northerly from NW to 
NE. Gabriel and Cement returned having killed a Red Deer which they brought 
home. Desjarlaix returned having killed two Cows and two Bull Buffalo; the two 
former were brought home. Desjarlaix very unwell, proceeding from a fall he 
got in chasing the Buffalo. 

Sent two Men off for the two Buffalo who returned at One OClock. Men 
began once more to work at the Plank for the Boats. Snow dry and every 
appearance of Winter again. One man cutting dry wood and another hauling it 
home. Men brought home plank upon ice with dogs. Gabriel hunting and killed 
nothing. Jocquoc off with Horses for Meat to hunters Tent. Battilleau came in, 
settled his a/c and 27 Skins coming to him. Men hauled home Plank. Good on 
the River. Smooth ice and no water to be seen. Men working at Plank &c. I went 
down to Riviére a le Eau Claire &c. Jocquoc returned with three Red Deer, and 
one Moose Deer. The winter hair now begins to fall from our horses by 
handsful. M' Montour very ill and weak. Women preparing Buffalo hides for 
packing Cord. Clement searching [for] his Horses below and did not return this 
day. 

Jacques off for Meat of two Moose Deer at Battilleau’s Tent. At 8 OClock 
wind strong NW accompanied with a heavy fall of snow prevented our men 
from working, and at One Oclock a Fall Indian arrived with his family to trade. 
Men went out and brought home their horses to go hunting tomorrow. Snow all 
day. Indians drinking. Gabriel out hunting and killed a Red Deer. Battilleau and 
wife came in. 

Light snow during the last night with a strong Northerly Wind. At 8 OClock 
Snow ceased. Two men went for the Biche Gabriel killed yesterday, and a party 
off hunting with Desjarlaix and another party off with the Ballitteau. Fall 
Indians traded. men returned with the Biche, and Jacques with two Moose Deer 
and at 6 OClock two H.B. Men arrived from below and soon after our two men 
arrived also from Upper Terre Blanche with a Ball of Tobacco. 

Light Snow during the last night which still continued. We have now about 6 
inches of Snow upon the ground. Le Blanc came home from Hunters Tent. 
Jacques hauling in Fire wood. Men Sawing. Made up our Pemmican, ten Bags. 
Snow dry and every appearance of Winter. 

Men brought homé Plank upon the ice. Desjarlaix returned, could not find the 
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track of an Animal. Langois, Gervais and St P. returned from Battilleau’s who 
had been unsuccessful also, and got an ugly fall in chasing the Red Deer. Gabriel 
killed a Red Deer. Corneille &c came in. I hired him to kill five Animals. 

Desjarlaix off to meet his Father below. Pichette off for the Biche Gabriel 
killed. The Snow got only soft today. Men returned with the Meat. 

Men cutting and hauling in wood while the track is yet good for the Sled; 
others pressing the Packs. At one O’Clock arrived 21 young men, Fall Indians, 
for Tobacco. At 5 O’Clock other Fall Indians arrived for Tobacco for a band 
that were coming in upon the Blood Indian track below. I saw a White Headed 
Eagle. We put our Guns in order; they amount to 22. 

This morning we saw 4 Stocks Ducks. At 10 O’Clock the Fall Indians arrived 
and began to drink. At 12 O’Clock the Battilleur arrived with the Crows son, 
which caused some disturbance with the Fall Indians and obliged us to shut our 
gates and keep them all out, allowing only those who came to trade to come in. 
At 5 O’Clock M' Hughes arrived with Mess" Rowand and Hallet. This evening 
the Fall Indians set fire to our Stockades while the Flesh Eater was sleeping in 
my Room. His presence in the Camp soon made all quiet &c. We kept watch 
during the night. Fall Indians traded this morning in great haste, and at 11 
OClock they were all off. Traders brought 210 Robes &c. Snow this day melted 
all away near the Fort, and water collected fast upon the Ice. 

Desjarlaix &c arrived with their families and Challifau [?] at H.B. Battilleaur 
and Wife came in and crossed over on the South Side, hired him to hunt for the 
Summer, gave him Liquor. 

At g OClock it began to snow and fell about two inches, and at 2 OClock 
ceased. Cold night and drift. 

Snow began again during the last night and continued throughout the day but 
ceased about g OClock P.M. cold and stormy all day. 3 H.B. men arrived from 
Lower Terre Blanche, left their trains and loads at Bet’ Creek. Great quantity 
of water upon the Ice. 

Fell upwards of two inches of Snow; cold blusterous Weather. I sent people 
for Horses. Saw a Swan. Little Assineboine arrived with three young men. 
Peagans came from Little Iron’s Camp. Battilear came for Rum and then 
decamped across the River. 

Twenty two horses were stolen during the last night. At 11 OClock M' Hughes 
and party set off on horse back for Lower Terre Blanche, passed by the Blood 
Indian Road. Le Camble and Dunord off early with Trains and Dogs for Terre 
Blanche also. I sent off for meat to Battilleur’s Tent. We saw an Outard fly past 
which M° Hallet fired at and wounded it. 

Four men began to square wood for Building. Five went with Horses below, 
three worked at Plank, two remain for Packs, one working at Kegs. Battoche and 
Desjarlaix with their families decamped to work Beaver at the Jolie Prairie &c. 
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Two young men, Fall Indians, arrived, who came in for Tobacco. Manecuppe, 
a Peagan, arrived with his Wife. At 12 O’Clock Fall Indians arrived. Saw two 
Outards. About midnight thunder was heard by our people who were taking 
care of the Horses. Early this morning the Flesh Eater arrived with twelve 
Horses, that had been stolen by the Fall Indians, five young men. He promised 
to bring the remainder. Fall Indians traded and set off, and Manecuppe also. 
Wild Fowls are in abundance at the Red Deer River. Shaved Head, a young 
man, returned with nine more of our Stolen Horses. 

Lightning was seen for some time towards the South Eastward. 

A terrible Snow Storm during the last night. We had more snow collected in 
the Fort this morning than I have observed this Winter. Snow storm continued 
throughout the day with a terrible drift. Made up Packs of Buffalo Robes. Part 
of the men returned from taking the Horses below. The storm overtook them 
at Parrenteau Campment, where they must remain until it cleared up. 

Snow storm continued with great violence. We have had nothing during the 
winter to compare to this terrible Storm; all appears to be overwhelmed with 
Snow. About 2 OClock P.M. Snow ceased, and weather cleared up with Wind 
from the N.W. There appears to be great quantities of Snow upon the ground, 
but the violence of the Wind has collected it so much into Banks it is hard to 
ascertain what depth has fallen on a level. At the West side of our Tent has 
formed a bank of 170 feet in length and from 4 to 5 feet deep extending from 
18 to 20 yards wide. Men finished clearing the Fort from Snow and cut a road 
through the Bank on the west side, for the purpose of hauling home fire wood. 
Saw two Swans fly past this afternoon. Little Assineboine went to see our hunter. 
In places where there was no drifts, the Snow measured 1'/2 feet deep. 

The small Grey Birds which generally are the first harbingers of Spring in this 
country are now very numerous, and I observed a flock of a most beautiful light 
Blue Colour. They are nearly the size of a Robin and exceeding shy. We this day 
finished eating our stock of fresh meat and nothing now remains. I borrowed 
about one animal in meat from my neighbours. Men brought home the 
remainder of Plank &c for Boats. Four men squaring Timber for Houses, two 
making Packs, three at Boats, one Cutting wood, and another hauling it in. 
Desjarlaix and Langois came in with two Biche, and one Moose Deer. Battilleur 
gave his Gun to Assineboine. 

Langois took his horses to Battoche Tent. Snowy dirty weather with drift &c. 
Made up Packs. Assineboine set off as he proposed, but did not go. Peagans off 
but returned. Jacques and Cardinal in from below. Men finished squaring timber 
for Houses. Langois returned. Freemen and Indians all camped at Riviére de 
le J Prairie. Snow too deep to work the Beaver. 

Men pressing Packs. Others began to a square timber for two small Houses 
and others began to make a Boat. Laid the bottom. Little Assineboine and the 
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Peagans set off early this morning. We finished making up our Packs, 96 in 
number of go lbs each. I [sent] Cardinal off to take care of the Horses. 

Men pressing Packs, and putting timber to the Boats. Black Bear and his 
brother and their families arrived. Men came in from Hunters Tent with two 
Cow Buffalo and three Outards, the first wild Fowl of this season. This 
afternoon we had a light shower of Rain which ended with light hail and snow. 
H.B. men off with horses and Le Cardnelle to meet M’ House across the 
Mountains. 

Men finished a boat. Black Bear &c traded and set off. Men set off for 
Hunters Tent. Dirty weather and snow storm towards evening. Men squaring 
wood for the Houses. Dirty weather and Snow Storm. At 11 O’Clock W. Henry 
and Dolecum and a Saulteaux lad arrived from the Athabasca River in 12 Days, 
four of which they were stopped by the weather. We saw a few Geese and Swans 
pass by, between the Pambian and M‘Leods River. There is still 4'/2 feet of Snow. 
On the Athabasca River there is none. 

Dirty weather with Snow throughout the day. Saw a flock of Outards pass. 

Snow Storm and terrible drift, which continued all day. J Cardinal and Francis 
came home. Horses getting very lean, the snow being so deep. Soon after sunset 
the Thermometer was at 18° above Zero with light Snow. 

William Henry with Dalcaur and the Saulteaux lad set off with two Dog sleds 
for the Athabasca River. Snow perfectly firm and dry as in the depth of Winter, 
and no appearance of water upon the River. The Snow there is firm and dry 
and piled up in banks. J. Cardinal and Francis came back to the House and 
LeBerger for the Carters. I saw a Herron about sunset. No wild Fowl to be seen. 

Some light snow fell during the last night. Boat builders began another Boat. 
Pichetee made a Diable. Men squaring timber for Block Houses. Snow banks on 
the River sufficiently hard enough to support a man. Snow dry and firm. 

Light snow last night. At g O’Clock again slight snow continues. At 2 O’Clock 
snow ceased and wind came about from the North west. Men carting home fire 
wood with a Train. Road good and hard as in winter. Clement making soap. 
Men came in with 1'/2 Bull Buffalo meat. J. Cardinal came home. Horses 
starving, for want of grass. 

Rocky Mountains this morning appear for the first time since many days past. 
They present one entire pile of Snow, more so than has been the case this 
winter. Sent men off for meat. St Pierre went with a Dog Sled for half a Bull. 
J-C. back to the house. Men working at Boats, others finished pressing the Packs. 
Desjarlaix’s son Antony arrived from Upper Terre Blanche. [He] brings letters 
from M" Rowand. He was five days on his way up here, the snow so very deep, 
and had no Snow shoes. St Pierre came in with a Dog sled and brought about 
*/4 of a Bull Buffalo. Saw three Ducks pass. 

The first appearance of a fine day this season. Brunelle [off] for two horses 
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below at J.C. Camp. This afternoon we had some light Rain, wind various with 
Black Clouds. Wind mostly N.E. I shot an Outard. David came in with a Red 
Deer. Freemen cannot kill Beaver, too much snow. Finished my letters. Liberger 
refused to do his duty. At g O’Clock we had some snow, a light fall with strong 
wind. Two men off for meat to Hunters Tent, others squaring timber for Block 
House, and hauling Posts across the River with a horse, others working at the 
Boat. Clement still working at the Soap. Snow, Rain and Hail at intervals during 
the afternoon, with wind northerly. Quarreled with Liberger &c. Le Blanc’s 
woman making Gum. A small hole in the ice appeared below the Rapid. At 4 
O’Clock A.M. went to Riviére le Eau Claire. Saw nothing but two Loons pass. 
David in with a Red Deer. Hunters decamped. Battoche & co separated to hunt 
Beaver. We crossed Posts on the Ice. 2 Boat finished. Le Blance killed two 
Outards. Saw a Crane. Men began to make a small Boat for crossing at this 
Place. Ice on the River still sound and hard to cross upon. Men squaring Posts 
for the Indian House. The sun rose this morning by my watch at 10 minutes to 
five, and set at 10 minutes after 7 O’Clock: 14 Hours and 20 minutes day length. 
Clement & hunters gone to the Jolier Prairie River. 

One man making Oars. M' Montour now seems to be on the recovery having 
fully his senses, and begins to smoke. The water on the ice runs in a stream on 
the middle of the River. Beger began to haul logs home to build a Block House. 
Ice began to rise in the middle of the River. Le J. in with half a Buffalo. 
Battoche has killed seven Buffalo. Men took down the South East Bastion and 
Pichette and Dumont began to make a new one on Posts. Three Men off for 
horses. One carting in logs for Bastion. J Cardinal came up with all our horses. 
Battilleur came for Rum. Clement returned with three swans, five Outards, and 
nine Ducks and one Otter. Crossed the ice on horse back. Battoche Jun’ brought 
in four Beaver in Meat. The Beaver begin to come out, within a couple of days. 
The Crow son came in for Rum. He had killed three Biche for me. I paid him 
and Battilleur in full. Women finished making Gum, 5'/2 Kegs. 

Men off with Horses to Lodge de Medicine and others for the remainder of 
the Meat Bastion, digging holes, carting &c. Men arrived with meat. Today for 
the first time this season we saw Outards and Ducks flying past. A man 
employed making Poles, Row Locks &c for Boats. Langois came in with a Bull 
Buffalo. The water rises in the River every night, occasioned by the Snow 
melting on the Mountains the preceeding day. 

We crossed two horses loaded with half a Bull Buffalo each, upon the ice, at 
Meuand Bos fond. The Rapid below gave way a little. Men caulking Boat, others 
Bastions &c. Saw a few Outards and Ducks pass. Cardinal came back for nine 
mares that were lost; he found them and took them above. Men returned with 
the remainder of the Meat. Six men finished caulking the large Boat in one day 
[with] three caulking Irons. 
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Water had risen during the night. The ice rises, and in some places breaks, 
but does not move. Men all at work, carting, caulking and gumming Boats, 
Bastion, repairing a Canoe &c. About sunset the wind came about from South 
West. 

Battilleur brought in three Outards. J. Cardinal returned from searching the 
Condieu but could not find him. The ice has moved both above and below this 
place but here it is still fast. Men finished caulking, and one Boat finished 
gumming. Langois finished his Canoe. His wife received an abortion in raising 
Wattap. 

The sun rose at 20 minutes before 5 O’Clock and set at 20 minutes before 8 
O’Clock making the day 15 Hours. Hail, Rain, Snow and Sleet. 
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[COLUMBIA RIVER] 


Monday November 15," 1813. Arrived at Astoria, as per Journal from Fort 
William.'?7 

Tuesday 16'° Weather nearly same as yesterday, cloudy and mild, wind 
easterly. We walked down to see the Dolly, a small vessel of 10 Tons, built at this 
place, by the late Pacific Fur Company, with timber brought from New York. 
She is now laid up and dismasted, [we] having no use for her at present.'"® 

In the cabin of this vessel we found a Chinook woman alone with their usual 
covering, viz. a kind of petticoat of cedar fibers, reaching nearly down to the 
knee, and a small robe of wood rat.''9 She had just been bathing in the River, 
and was by no means shy. We also visited a small camp of Chinook Indians, 
situated on the point,'’?° below the Fort, about half a mile. These people 


‘7 Henry’s Journal from Fort William to Astoria has not survived; thus we do not have 
any specific record of his movements from 17 May 1811 when he left Lower White Earth 
House on the Saskatchewan River until 15 November when he reached Astoria. This 
arrival is confirmed in Franchére (Lamb ed., p. 131), who notes: “On the 15th of 
November Messrs Alexander Stewart and Alex Henry, both partners, arrived at the Fort 
in two bark canoes manned by 16 men. These gentlemen had left Fort William on Lake 
Superior last July and they brought us some Canadian newspapers, from which we learned 
that to date British arms had had the advantage. They also confirmed the news that a 
frigate was to come to seize our former establishment and they even seemed surprised not 
to see the Isaac Todd in the roadstead.” 

Henry’s Columbia Journal exists in two forms. One version, fols. 1287—1364 of National 
Archives of Canada, MG 19, A 13, vol. 2, is “an editorial version, presumably penned by 
Coventry, Montreal 1824. It uses the first personal pronoun plural, for the most part, but 
opens with some account of exploration on the Northwest Coast, etc., and closes with 
religious reflections on our author’s death” (Coues, 2:747). Appended to this version at 
fols. 1365-1373 is John McDonald of Garth’s logbook of his voyage from England to the 
Columbia, 25 March — 30 November 1813 (original in N.A.C. MG 19, A 17). This has 
been printed in Payette, comp., The Oregon Country under the Union Jack pp. v—x, and is not 
duplicated here. A second version, fols. 1375-1630, is a copy of Henry’s own journal for 
15 November 1813 to 21 May 1814, the day previous to his death. This is the one printed 
here, along with tables, lists and meteorological data (fols. 1631-1639), not published in 
full in Coues. 


"8 The Dolly was shipped “in frame” in the Tonguin. Of about 10 to 30 tons, she was 
built by the ship’s carpenters, John Weeks and Johann Koaster, and was launched 2 
October 1811. She was named for the daughter of John Jacob Astor, Dorothea and not, 
as often stated, after his wife Sarah. She was subsequently renamed the Jane as a 
compliment to Jane Barnes. Intended for the coasting trade, she was too small and spent 
all of her life in the river. 


"9 The wood rat of this region is Neotoma occidentalis. However, Henry probably means 
the showt'l or sewellel (Haplodon rufus), much used by the natives for robes. Lamb, ed., 
Franchére’s Journal, p. gin. 


2° Smith Point on Point George 
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appear to be a very dirty filthy race, surrounded by fish offals and excrements, 
so as to demand the utmost precaution in walking to avoid them. They had some 
fresh salmon and sturgeon. Their canoes are many, and of these dimensions: 
one for the Sea, one for the River, and the smaller kind for fishing. We 
observed two men engaged in playing at a certain game, which is very common 
among them. See Page [?]. While at this camp we saw a large sea canoe coming 
from the opposite side of the River, which proved to be that of Comcomly,'*’ 
Chief of the Chinook nation, himself seated in the Middle of the Canoe, with 
one of his favourite Women, LeBlanche, alongside of him. The canoe was 
paddled by six men, one at each end, and the other four two abreast. They kept 
regular time in paddling. Their manner of loading is stern foremost, this is with 
a view to preserve the sharp stern of the canoe, and at the same time to break 
the surf and prevent the canoe from filling with water. 

He brought over to trade about 100 fresh salmon, weighing from 5 to 18's 
and some whale blubber, one of these fish having been cast ashore a few days 
since between this and Grays Harbour. 

Wednesday [November] 17 Weather fine, but rather hazy at sea. We had 
passed going down to Cape Disappointment, but the Chief told us the surf was 
too high to admit of our landing near the Cape; indeed the white foaming 
billows which we could distinctly see from the Fort with the naked eye, and 
roaring of the breakers on the ear, indicated as much. We therefore determined 
to visit Point Adams, which is less exposed to the surf from sea &c &c. We 
embarked on board two canoes with eight men each, taking the advantage of the 
Ebb tide, wind fresh from the South west, nearly ahead. Off at twenty minutes 
past One O'Clock, and at ten minutes past two, we had passed the Point, and 
stood out on a heavy rolling swell (which did not break) until near the breakers 
on the bar adjoining the Point, from whence we had a full view out at sea, and 
of the coast to the Southward as far as Cape Disappointment (at Clark’s point 
of view). Here we remained about 10 minutes, during which time I was fully 
convinced that our birch rind canoes were not calculated for the sea; we then 
thought prudent to return to the Point, where we ran ashore on a beautiful 
beach of hard sand, and hauled up our canoes with care. Near this place stood 
a Village when the Pacific Fur Company first landed here. The Point wearing 
away has obliged them to shift habitations to some distance down the Bay 
and now the spot on which the Village then stood 


2 


towards Youngs River,’* 


‘** Comcomly 


'** Now Lewis and Clark River, formerly Youngs River or Natal Creek draining into 
Youngs Bay. On this river Lewis and Clark occupied Fort Clatsop from 7 December 1805 
to 23 March 1806, the site lying about a mile from the river’s mouth, on the west side. 
Youngs Bay lies just west of Astoria 
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appears no more, all being washed away by the sea. We observed here several 
canoes containing dead bodies. We walked along the beach gathering shells of 
various kinds. The weather now was perfectly calm and clear at sea. We 
observed three small islands to the South, opposite the Cape, which at first view 
bore no faint resemblance to three ships. On the one nearest land appears two 
singular rocks, regular in form of sugar loaves &c. I measured the Sandy Beach 
at being then low water, 400 paces from the breakers to high water mark, and 
on a fine hard sand, and then 350 paces on a loose collection of unlevel sand to 
the foot of the sand banks, on which grows a coarse grass, préle, rose bushes 
&c. Numerous tracks of biche both fresh and old. We saw swans, white and grey 
geese, outards, gulls &c in abundance and a great number of crab shells cast up 
on the beach. On our embarking to return a swell broke over my canoe and wet 
me to the skin. We passed the remains of the Old Clatsop Village which is now 
totally abandoned. We also saw the make of their present new residence in the 
Bay &c. At sunset we arrived at the fort, where we found one of our canoes 
arrived from the Willamette River sent by M’ W.Henry'*’ with letters and 7 
biches. William seems to suspect there is something bad in agitation among the 
Natives, but having no person with him who understands the language, cannot 
ascertain the truth &c. We found Comcomly was off. Other Indians had arrived 
with fresh sturgeon & salmon. 

Thursday [November] 18" Fine and clear weather at intervals calm and light 
breezes from various directions, but still we could see the surf dashing upon the 
Cape Disappointment to a great height. At 3 O’Clock P.M. M' Wallace'*4 set 
off with two wooden canoes (D.T.) and ten men for the Willamette as a 
reinforcement to that place. 

Friday [November] 19" Some small rain this morning which cleared up about 


38 Henry’s cousin, William Henry. He had a North West Company post on the 
Willamette or Multnomah River. “This post,” wrote Franchére, “had been established 
with the idea of keeping hunters there permanently to supply us with food, expecting as 
we did at that time that the winter would be as rigorous as it usually is in such latitudes, 
but we were shown our error by the mildness of the climate, which made it impossible to 
keep food fresh.” (Lamb, ed., Franchére’s Journal, p. 144). 


‘4 Canadian born, William Wallace, formerly a clerk in the Pacific Fur Company. He 
sailed in the Tonquin from New York and arrived ay the Columbia 22 March 1811. On 23 
November 1812 he had gone with J.C. Halsey and 14 men to winter at the Willamette. 
They build a fort one mile north of the present city of Salem, Oregon. This was about 50 
miles upstream from the Columbia River. Wallace returned to Astoria 25 May 1813 with 
Halsey’s party and a cargo of furs and dried meat. In September 1813 he again went into 
the interior with Donald McKenzie and Alfred Seton. He left the mouth of the Columbia 
for the last time on 22 April 1814 with an overland party of 70 persons, according to 
Henry, one of whom was Franchére, who gives the total as 78 (Lamb, ed., Franchére’s 
Journal, pp. 116, 118 and 147-48). 
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10 O'Clock. Fine and moderate. Comcomly came over on a visit to the 
Willamette Chief to settle their own public affairs &c. Wind sprung a strong 
breeze from the Westward. Indians from Clatsop Village came in to trade biche 
meat, sturgeon, salmon, cranberries, and a large beaver in meat. Large Blue 
China beads seem to be the principal article in demand. Salmons are taken in 
seines of about 50 feet long, made with twine of their own manufacture. The 
materials they use are nettles procured from the Natives above &c. The sturgeon 
are taken in short seines or drag nets, by two men in one Canoe &c. We had an 
instance of the great value these people set on their sea shells. M" M“Donnell 
having accidentally broken one belonging to his Beau Pére Comcomly, paid him 
40 grains of large China beads, which did not seem to please the Chiefs &c. The 
best quality are two inches long. One Fathom of these are valued at 3 blankets 
of 2/2 P'*. They are gathered to the Northward of this, somewhere about Woody 
Point to the North of Nootka, are gathered along the Sea Coast among the Sand 
at low water &c.'5 

A very long conference took place between Comcomly and the Chief from the 
Willamette in adjusting their misunderstanding of the last Summer. 

Saturday [November] 20" Wind South East and rain which continued all day. 
Comcomly went home. He is really a troublesome beggar. His son had a robe of 
two sea otters for which he demanded 48 beavers &c. Indians brought some very 
large sturgeon, they are all of the escargal kind and excellent, also a kind of 
small hurtleberry, grapes, and cranberries all very good. At 10 O’Clock P.M. rain 
ceased and weather cleared up. The surf on the Bar made a very great noise all 
night. 

Sunday [November] 21% Fine clear and cool weather wind strong from the 
Eastward. At 11 O’CK we embarked on board two canoes and started for the 
opposite shore with the flood tide, found the sea ran high, and in some places 
broken which at times made us to conceive our situation was rather dangerous 
&c. And in 50 minutes paddling we landed on Chinook Point, on very high surf 
which we somewhat avoided by landing near a point of rocks above the Villages, 
where we hauled our Canoes on the sand, and then proceeded to take a view of 


"25 The dentalia fishery of certain Nookan peoples brought them fame and fortune. The 
shells grow along the Pacific Coast, but only at certain places do dentalia beds exist in 
sufficiently shallow water for Indians to sound for them, in certain conditions. In some 
locales — Long Beach, Vancouver Island, for instance — they can be found, as Henry 
correctly states, on the beach. The haiqua, chagos, or dentalia fishing grounds, and the 
native camp sites for dentalia fishery, are shown in Philip Drucker, The Northern and Central 
Nootkan Tribes (Smithsonian Institution Bulletin of American Ethnology, Bulletin 144, 
1941), p. 226; a description of the fishery is given in ibid., pp. 111-13. Woody Point, 
named by Captain James Cook, was renamed Cape Cook in honour of the great navigator 
by Captain George Henry Richards in 1860. 
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the Bar &c from the top [of] C[hinoo]k Hill. On our way we observed a great 
number of crabs on the beach cast on shore by the surf. We passed three 
Villages, or at least the remains of such, the houses being mostly all empty and 
out of repair, the season not being yet arrived for their return to this place. 
Fleas are in great abundance near these houses. I measured a House which was 
inhabited 70 feet long, and 25, wide, the door in the gable end as usual, and cut 
through a plank, 5’/2 feet wide, the door itself 2'/2 feet high, and 14 inches wide, 
and nearly oval. A board suspended on the outside answers the purpose of a 
door. On the inside entrance of the broad plank was rudely carved a large figure 
of a man painted &c. They enter between his legs. These houses are exceeding 
dirty and filthy, sturgeon and salmon laying about in every direction. They 
offered us hurtleberries to eat. The men are brutes and the women void of 
shame or decency. Saw here one of their Drag Nets for sturgeon, nearly in the 
form of a bag with a small bunch of feathers tied to the lower extremity, their 
line about the size of a common Cod line and some thicker. Saw some small 
green frogs. Immense quantities of drift wood lay on the beach, in general of an 
extraordinary size. We observed many of their dead, laying on the ground 
covered with Mats, and a Canoe over all, others again on Stages, covered with 
Mats, and then a Canoe over the whole; they all were very carelessly attended 
to and seemed much neglected by the living. The wind having blown one of the 
Canoes from over the body, which lay near the foot path, it was suffered to 
remain in that state, covered only with Mats. Saw a number of white and grey 
geese, outards, stock ducks &c. 

We now ascended the Chinook Hill or Red Patch from the top of which we 
had a grand and extensive view of the surrounding objects: Cape Fowl- 
weather'”® 
their broken shores intersected by low marshy lands well calculated for the resort 


to the Southward; Point Adams and Youngs Bay and River with 


of wild fowl; and beyond that a Mountainous Country extending to the 
Southward &c., Cape Disappointment, Baker’s Bay, and the Ocean beyond the 
narrow neck of land within the Cape. The channel and Bar all very distinctly to 
be seen. On the latter all seemed to be one in the body of foam, leaving the main 
channel only which appears narrow, still sufficiently wide and smooth to admit 
of Ships safe. We saw it at high water. 

We had also a view of the Bay [Grays] north of Chinook Point, which appears 


© This is incorrect according to present placenames. Cape Foulweather lies about a 
degree and a half of latitude S. of Henry’s present position. Perhaps he could see, on the 
coast, Tillamook Head, 1,280 ft. high; or Mt. Neakkahana, 1,350 ft; or Cape Falcon, 2,775 
ft; or in the interior, nearer than any of these, Saddle Mt., 3,300 ft. Chinook Hill, just off 
the beach, is only about, 300 ft. high; much further back the land rises to elevations of 
about 1,000 feet. 
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flat and sandy. On our return down the hill, which measured 1000 paces, 
covered with coarse grass, weeds and fern, (which being now dry gives rise to the 
name of Red Patch seen at Sea) which apparently covers a bed of loose rocks or 
rather lava, being of a light porous substance. At 3 O’Clock we embarked, ebb 
tide making fast, wind moderate and but little sea. Found a dry sand bank about 
mid channel, and at 4 O’Clock arrived at the Fort. 

Monday [November] 22° A light frost during the night. The thermometer at 
sunrise stood at 1° above the freezing point, and at 8 O’Clock A.M. was 3° above 
freezing point. Weather clear and calm all day. Walked down to Point George 
and collected a few pebbles and other stones &c petrefied sand, bits of wood &c, 
some bearing the marks or print of shell fishes &c. Some drift wood of an 
enormous large size. Saw some Wrens and Summer Birds. Natives coming and 
going, trading fish & some Beaver Skins. 

Tuesday [November] 23° Some little frost, at 8 O’Clock the thermometer stood 
at 5° above freezing point. Indians came in with sturgeon, salmon, geese and 
ducks. I observed in the hands of our fellows from towards Grays Harbour a 
musket of Russian manufacture. Our Clatsop Hunter came in to get his gun put 
in order. Great number of crows here. Wind strong easterly, which fell towards 
night. 

Wednesday [November] 24" Fine, clear and mild, some fog with wind light 
from the South East. At 12 O’Clock it began to rain which continued all day. 
Indians in trading geese, matts, Berries &c. During the last night and indeed 
every night since my arrival here, the weather is almost calm or a light air from 
the Westward when we can distinctly hear the roaring of the breakers on the Bar 
between Cape Disapp[oin]' and Point Adams, especially at the time of Flood Tide 
and high water. 

Thursday [November] 25"" Fine clear weather. The thermometer at 8 O’Clock 
A.M. was 6° above freezing point. Wind strong Easterly. Walked across land 
down to Point George which took half an hour, from whence there is a good 
view Out at Sea, Cape Disappointment, Chinook Point &c, Point Adams, Youngs 
Bay and River even up to Captain Lewis’s Winter Quarters in [1805-] 1806. We 
found here on the beach a flounder and a mullet. We had this evening for 
supper some Taroo'*? Root made into pan cakes, very excellent. Common 
potatoes at this place this autumn weighed 37/2 lbs. 

Friday [November] 26'". Weather fine and a little Frost, Wind strong Easterly. 
The House intended for us being now in readiness (after having undergone 
some repairs) we removed into it this afternoon at 4 O’Clock. Mess®. S, B & H 


'*7 Or taro, kinds of tropical plant of the arum family with root used as food, especially 
in the Pacific Islands. 
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and Dick, a native of the Sandwich Islands,'*° as our M Dimo; thus we are now 
in our Winter Quarters &c &c. 

Saturday [November] Qh Fine and Clear, Wind Easterly. At 8 O’Clock A.M. 
the Thermometer was 33° above Zero. Our stock of Fresh of Provisions, are 
now all gone, we are reduced to Salt Salmon and salt meat, Viz. Pork and Biche 
meat with Cakes of Indian Corn &c. This evening the Chief’s Son came with 11 
White Geese. 

A Canoe with 5 women on board today in attempting to cross the River were 
upset, their Canoe having filled, but no accident happened. Frequently disasters 
of this kind occur, but seldom any lives are lost. Weather fine and mild. 

Sunday [November] 28" Heavy Rain. The thermometer at 8 O’Clock A.M. 
stood at 40° above zero, wind Easterly, rain all day. 

Monday [November] 29" The rain ceased during the night, the weather calm 
and cloudy and mild. At 3 O’Clock a canoe arrived from Willamette River with 
Montour and Jocquot’s son, and a Sandwich Islander. They bring letters from 
M' W. Henry, and a cargoe of seven Shamoise,'?? weighing from 50 to 80" 
each and 3 biche with a number of wild fowl, of 6 days from below the Falls &c. 

Tuesday [November] 30" Fine, clear and mild weather. At 12 O’Clock being 
about half tide a large ship appeared in sight, standing over the Bar with all sails 
spread, and a light breeze from the North East. We could observe no Flag flying. 
We fired 3 shots from a four pounder, but received no answer from her. At half 
past 12 O’Clock she came to anchor in Baker’s Bay within Cape Disappoint- 
ment.'8° At 1 O’Clock M" M*‘Dougall’?’ with Mr” Halsey’? [went] off in a 


'*® Europeans tended to call the Hawaiian natives Sandwich Islanders, because James 
Cook had given the Hawaiian Islands the name of his patron, a Lord of the Admiralty, 
Lord Sandwich. The natives however called themselves Kanakas, literally meaning 
ourselves. 


9 The Mountain Goat (oreamnos americanus) belongs to the goat antelopes, which includes 
the Chamois of Europe and Asia. 


8° On 17 August 1775 Spanish explorer Bruno de Hezeta discovered a bay he believed 
to be river-fed. On 6 July 1788, John Meares failed to find the assumed river marked on 
Spanish charts. Thus he changed the name of the bay from Ensenada de Hezeta to 
Deception Bay and that of the north cape from San Rogue to Cape Disappointment. 
Phillips, Washington State Place Names, pp. 39—40. Captain William Black of H.M.S. Racoon 
used Lieutenant William Broughton’s plan of the mouth of the river 1792; he found 
Broughton’s plan perfectly correct as to the land but the banks inside the entrance had 
altered somewhat. The Racoon anchored at noon in 5'/2 fathoms “under Cape Disappoint- 
ment.” Black, Remark Book, 30 November 1813. On Black and the Racoon, see below p. 
616, n. 136 and p. 617, n. 138. 


‘3 Duncan McDougall joined the Pacific Fur Company as partner in 1810. He took part 
in founding Astoria, and was in charge of the place when it was handed over to the 
Nor’ Westers in 1813. He became a partner in the North West Company and remained on 
the Pacific Coast until 1817. He married the eldest daughter of Comcomly, called “The 
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birch canoe,'** and six men to go on board while we prepared for our flight 
should she prove to be an enemy. At 3 O’Clock I observed a white Flag flying 
at her foremost (our signal) but Joseph Ashton tells us the American Ships on 
the North West Coast here have the same signal &c. In short we were at a loss 
what to think. At 5 O’Clock M* Thompson'** embarked with all our packs (g2) 
and stocks of arms and ammunition and provisions &c. [in] one large boat and 
two canoes. 

At 6 O’Clock M*‘ [Donald] M‘Kenzie'*> set off in another boat with our 
baggage &c. The night was uncommonly dark and our situation nowise enviable. 
Mess" S.B. and self now remained to see the result of matters &c. At half past 
g O’Clock, we heard singing on the water, and soon after heard the noise of a 
canoe which proved to be M' Halsey, who returned and gave us the welcome 
news of the safe arrival of H.M. Sloop of War Racoon &c.'*° His men were all 


Princess.” He died “a miserable death” at Bas de la Riviére, Lake Winnipeg, according 
to Franchére (Lamb, ed., Franchére, Journal, p. 193). On “The Princess” see L.R. 
Williams, Our Pacific Country (Raymond, Wash.: The Raymond Herald, 1930), pp. 16-17. 


‘3? Halsey was one of the original Astorians. He wintered on the Willamette in 
1812-1813, and sailed in the Pedler in April 1814. 


'33““The morning of our arrival,” recorded Nor’Wester John McDonald of Garth, “we 
saw a bark canoe coming towards us from Astoria. It came alongside and I at once 
recognized Mr. McDougal and my old men. They came on board and told us all the news. 
... We settled with Mr. McDougal that we should land next day at about six miles from 
Astoria, and take possession in George’s name. Matters being so settled, Mr. McDougal and 
his crew, — half a dozen fine voyageurs, —- returned to Astoria.” “Autobiographical Notes,” 
in Masson, comp., Bourgeows de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest, 2:50. 


‘84 John Thompson, not David Thompson (Coues 2:760). 


‘35 A powerful and sagacious trader and a constant walker (hence known to his friends 
as “Perpetual Motion”), Donald McKenzie was born in Scotland in 1783, brother of 
Roderic McKenzie of the North West Company. He emigrated to Canada in 1800 and 
joined the North West Company as a clerk. On 23 June 1810 he joined Astor’s American 
Fur Company and in 1811 made the overland journey with Wilson P. Hunt to the 
Columbia, reached 18 January 1812. He reentered the North West Company in 1813, 
upon the purchase of Astoria, and eventually became a partner. He was important in the 
development of trade in the Columbia River basin, especially the Snake River and southern 
Idaho after 1816. Later a Chief Factor in the Hudson’s Bay Company, he served as 
Governor of Assiniboia 1825-33. He retired from the fur trade, settled in Mayville, 
Chatauqua County, New York, where he died, 1851. Cecil W. Mackenzie, Donald Mackenzie, 
“King of the Northwest” (Los Angeles: J. Deach Jr., 1937); also E.E. Rich, ed., Colin 
Robertson’s Correspondence Book (Toronto: The Champlain Society, 1939), p. 233, and 
Dictionary of Canadian Biography, vol. 8 (1985): 557-58. 


‘8° Correctly spelled Racoon, though spelled by Henry Raccoon. This sloop-of-war, 
launched 1808, had been sent by Rear-Admiral Manley Dixon to the west coast of South 
America in company with her sister ship H.M.S. Cherub to find the U.S.S. Essex, Captain 
David Porter, then preying on British whalers. Returning to the station headquarters Rio, 
the Racoon joined the Cherub and Phoebe as escort to the Nor’Westers’ Isaac Todd, under 
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intoxicated with wine given them on board, and much water in their canoe &c. 
[In] a small squall of wind they must inevitably have perished &c. Fired a shot 
at 10 O'Clock and M' Thompson returned. I sent back for the people. Night 
exceeding dark &c. They did not arrive until daybreak. 

Wednesday December 1“ Before sunrise all the packs &c were safely lodged 
in the store. At 11 O’Clock M' M‘Dougall, M' Thompson and myself with men 
embarked on board a large boat. Wind light South East and East. At Chinook 
Point, the wind shifted round to the South West very strong and then West, a 
mere gale and high swell. We scudded on at a great rate, but the wind being too 
close for us to gain the ship, we ran down in the Bay as far as the breakers 
would permit, when we took in our sails and round the ship which we reached 
in 2'/e hours from the fort. Weather very squally and rain. We were received by 
M' M‘Donald'’? and soon after [by] Captain [William] Black’?* [who] came 
on board, having been on the Cape with M' M‘Dougall to examine the Bar. 
Weather cold &c. Much noise and bustle on board with anchors and cables &c. 

Thursday [December] 2° Heavy sea which almost made me sea sick, however 


secret orders. They rounded Cape Horn but became separated from the Isaac Todd. At 
Juan Fernandez, Captain Hillyar of the Phoebe concluded that the tricky nature of the 
Columbia River’s entrance would not permit an easy entry of the larger Phoebe and 
designated the Racoon for that purpose. This allowed for the Phoebe and Cherub to seek out 
the Essex, which they found in Valparaiso harbour, and defeated her in one of the 
celebrated British victories at sea during the War of 1812. For further particulars, see 
Gough, Royal Navy and the Northwest Coast, ch. 1, and related correspondence in Gerald S. 
Graham and R.A. Humphreys, eds., The Navy and South America, 1807-23: Correspondence 
of the Commanders-in-Chief on the South American Station (London: Navy Records Society, 
1962). The Racoon was the first Royal Navy vessel on the Northwest Coast since 
Broughton’s Providence, in 1792. 


‘87 John McDonald of Garth (1774?—1860). He recalled, “The morning after our arrival, 
we saw a bark canoe coming towards us from Astoria. It came alongside and | at once 
recognized Mr. McDougall and my old men. They came on board and told us all the news; 
I was in such a state that they scarcely knew me until I shook hands with them, calling 
them by their names” (Autobiographical Notes, in Masson, comp., Bourgeois de la Compagme 
du Nord-Ouest, p. 50). McDonald had been wounded during an explosion on board the 
Racoon, 20 October 1813. He had entered the North West Company in 1791, built Rocky 
Mountain House in 1799, was in charge of Forts des Prairies (1806—8), and “received the 
surrender of Astoria” in 1813. Ibid. Also, Wallace, ed., North West Company Documents, p. 
464, who does not mention his voyage to the Columbia. See also McDonald’s Journal, entry 
for 20 October 1813, MG 19, A17, N.A.C. 


‘8° Captain William Black, R.N., entered the Navy in 1793 and had extensive battle 
experience during the French and Napoleonic wars. Prior to his appointment to the 
command of the Racoon on 5 November 1808, he served upwards of four years on the 
Jamaica Station. For nearly four years he cruised the eastern and western coasts of South 
America in the Racoon and returned home in January 1815. As with many officers, he was 
placed on half pay at the conclusion of the war, and remained on half pay for many years. 
William R. O’Byrne, A Naval Biographical Dictionary (London: John Murray, 1849), p. 85. 
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a cup of tea relieved me much. Weather squally and much bustle again in 
removing the anchors &c and hauling nearer shore. The boats continually going 
and coming for wood and water. At 10 O’Clock we went on shore to see the 
Cape &c. Here were a party waiting at the old spot which from the many letters 
engraved on the adjoining trees near the Spring gave us every reason to suppose 
this harbour has been much frequented by the American vessels. Some names 
were still visible, viz. H. Thompson Ship Guatimozin of Boston Feb’ 20" 
1803,'°9 Ship Caroline of Boston, May 21“ 1804.'4° There were several others 
which from the bark having grown over the letters and fire having passed 
prevented our distinguishing their names correctly. We walked down to the top 
of the Cape from whence we had an extensive view of the two channels, the bar 
and the ocean. The Southern channel, by which the Racoon came in, 1s the best. 
The western one is the smaller Channel, by which the Beaver'*’ came in 1812; 
it is narrow and apparently shallow &c. The soil on the Cape is a very deep, 
thick and rich black mould covered with long coarse grass and weeds; all were 
at this season perfectly green. Biche and Cheveral track are very numerous and 
[an] old beaver dam is seen near the Cape. We extended our walk [to] the 
second Cape where the surf broke below us. Saw the remains of a small shark 
on the Beach. At 10 O’Ck we returned, where we took a hearty meal with the 


'39 Guatimozin of Boston, a ship of 211 tons owned by T. Lyman and others. She traded 
on the Northwest Coast in 1801, 1803—4, and 1807-8. Howay, Lust of Vessels in the Maritime 
Fur Trade (Pierce ed.), pp. 45-6, 53, 56-7, 73-4, 76 and 78; also, William Tufts, 
“Account of the Vessels Engaged in the Sea-Otter Fur-Trade on the Northwest Coast Prior 
to 1808,” in James G. Swan, The Northwest Coast: Or, Three Years’ Residence in Washington 
Territory (new ed.; Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1969), p. 425. 


‘4° Caroline, a Boston ship of 214 tons, owned by J. and T. Lamb, T.H. Perkins and 
Russell Sturgis, and commanded by William Sturgis. Howay, Lust of Vessels, p. 57, and Tufts, 
“Account,” p. 424. 


‘" The Beaver, a full-rigged ship of 427 tons, was the first supply ship of Astor’s Pacific 
Fur Company, and sailed from New York 10 October 1811, arriving off the Columbia’s 
mouth 6 May 1812. She was intended to supply the post and trade established by the 
Tonquin earlier in the year 1811. Her captain, Cornelius Sowle, carefully entered the river 
by the north channel, taking three days to accomplish this owing to the perils of surf and 
current. The Beaver made contact with the settlement on g May, not 12 May as Ross Cox 
(on board the ship) has misled us. The Beaver brought the former Nor’Wester John Clarke, 
partner, George Ehnaiger, Alfred Seton, J.C. Halsey, C.A. Nichols, Benjamin Clapp besides 
Cox as clerks. She also brought about 5 Canadian and 7 American engagés, and 16 
Hawaiians or Kanakas. On 4 August the Beaver sailed for Sitka with Wilson P. Hunt, the 
manager, and then shaped a course for St. Paul’s Island for sea-otter skins and ultimately 
for Canton, where she remained for the duration of the War of 1812. Norman Brouwer, 
“John Jacob Astor’s Ship ‘Beaver’ and the Romantic Era of American Maritime History,” 
Seaport: The Magazine of the South Street Seaport Museum, New York, 17,2 (Fall 1983): 18-21. 
Also Coues, 2:763 and Ross Cox, Adventures on the Columbia River (2 vols.; London, 1831), 


1: 274. 
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Officers in the Gun Room, and embarked on board our boat, accompanied by 
the first Lieut., the 2° Master, Hill, a Seaman, Mess Thompson, M‘Dougall and 
ten men. Wind North West, and the tide nearly out, we hoisted Sail and steered 
immediately towards the breakers on Point Adams, so as to avoid some very high 
breakers on our left. We passed within a '/y of a mile of the Cape, and on 
entering the main Channel found that with the sails and oars we could scarcely 
stem the tide, which alarmed us some. However the swell being very high from 
the Sea, and the Wind increasing, we made some little headway, and after some 
moments of anxiety, we found ourselves safe within Chinook Point. Saw several 
seals, the first of these animals the Lieutenant had seen, although he had been 
thirteen years at Sea. Fine clear Moon shine evening. At 6 O’Clock we arrived 
at the Fort, having sounded but a moment before landing, and found 7'/: 
fathoms of Water, in the middle of the River 1'/z2 fathoms. 

Friday [December] 3° Rainy squally weather, wind Southerly. About 11 
O’Clock thunder and a very hard squall of wind from the South West with rain 
and hail, which did not last long when the weather became calm and cloudy. 

Our Clatsop Hunter came in with the meat of a Biche [weighing] 413" limbs, 
neck, head &c. 

Indian Chief from Willamette came and traded geese, bacon and &c. 

Saturday [December] 4"" Cloudy and Calm. Made preparations for taking out 
the Dolly'* at 11 OClock being high water; we failed as she would not float. 
Indians from Willamette had robes made with Vergeneae[?] Fox Skins, and some 
Bowls and Spoons made from Rams Horns, the workmanship coarse but neatly 
carved on the bottoms and sides. At 12 O’Clock M' H[alsey] embarked on board 
our Boat with 6 men and Hill for the Racoon. Send down M' M‘Dougall [with] 
private Letters, 2 Pigs, 4 Bags of Cranberries, some fresh meat and Geese, and 
half a dozen Bottles of Mustard for the Captain and Officers. The Lieutenant 
[Sheriff] remains on shore with us being an invalid." 


‘The Dolly was reactivated to bring Company merchandise and supplies from the 
Racoon to the post. She sailed on the 8th and owing to bad weather and violent winds did 
not return until the 12th. 


“43 J.W. Sherriff, First Lieutenant, H.M.S. Racoon. On 20 October, when exercising the 
great guns and small arms, Sherriff, who was in charge, was injured. The captain of the 
eighth gun could not get his gun to fire, and attempted to prime it again by touching a 
powder horn to the touchhole. But the damp powder came fizzing out of the touchhole 
and “communicated to the powder horn in the man’s hand” and thence to a number of 
horns and cartridges nearby. Twenty-one men and boys were injured, and two of them 
died. Black, Remark Book, 20 October 1813. John McDonald of Garth was among those 
severely burned, and one of the North West Company men later died of wounds received 
on this occasion. Hussey, ed., Voyage of the “Racoon”, p. xvi. McDonald came ashore on 7 
December 1813 as Henrys entry for that date relates. When Sherriff left the ship he could 
not use his hands, so severely were they burned. 
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Rain commenced and wind strong Easterly. Indians traded Geese &c and an 
Avoilot[?] Beaver in meat. At 10 O’Clock P.M. all hands (excepting M' Cameron) 
proceeded to the Dolly, in hopes of getting her out at high water which was at 
11 O'Clock. But the strong Easterly wind prevented the Tide from flowing over 
as high as this morning; thus we were once more disappointed and we returned 
home at 12 O’Clock. Rainy weather and Squally. 

Sunday [December] 5"" A terrible storm of Rain and Wind strong from the 
South west drove an uncommon high tide, which at 10 O’Clock set the Dolly 
afloat, when she was hauled out with ease, and brought to the Wharf to Rig &c. 
The Indians heard the report of Cannon last evening towards the Cape. We fear 
much the Racoon was in distress from the violence of the Storm, although the 
Lieutenant says there is no danger, the Harbour and Anchorage being very good 
&c. It is however entirely out of our power to send any assistance. We saw a 
Porpoise on the water near the shore. 

Monday [December] 6 Weather more moderate but foggy and small rain. 
Indians came in with a few salmon. Our hunters that had been up to Young’s 
River since the 1“ Ins‘ returned unsuccessful. Joseph Ashton and Bell, the 
Cooper, busily employed in rigging the Dolly. The Masts were got up and 
everything in great forwardness. Weather continues cloudy and hazy with Rain 
and Fog, which prevents our Boat from returning from the Sloop Racoon. 

Tuesday [December] 7" Fine weather, although foggy on the water and Wind 
North East. At 9 O’Clock cleared up. At half past 11 O’CK our Boat returned 
from the Ship with M' M‘Donald on board and M'’ H[alsey]. We saluted him with 
5 Guns and our Flag. We put stone Ballast and fire Wood on board the Dolly 
and finished rigging her. At sunset she was in readiness to sail down to the Cape 
for the Goods. A most delightful evening and night. Mild, calm, and Moon light 
&c &c. 

Wednesday [December] 8" Fine clear and mild weather with a light breeze 
from the Eastward. Blue Flies in abundance feeding on Salmon. Saw a Wren. At 
11 O’Clock the Dolly weighed Anchor and sailed under a pleasant breeze from 
the South East, with our New Flag at her main top. M' Sheriff, three Seamen. 
M' A.I., M" Clarke, three of our people, The Old Nepisangue, the Willamette 
Chief and his brother Shorbeun, J.T. Sar &c on board. We fired three guns on 
seeing her under way, in 2°/, hours we observed her with the Glass to anchor 
near the Racoon. 

The Old Clatsop Chief arrived with some excellent Salmon and the meat of 
a large Biche. There came with him a man of about 30 years of age, who has 
extraordinary dark Red Hair, and much freckled, a supposed offspring of a 
Ship that was wrecked on this coast within a few miles of the entrance of this 
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River many years ago.'** Great quantities of Bees Wax continued still to be dug 
up our of the Sand near this spot and which the Indians bring to trade with 
us.'4° They also brought in some Bags of beautiful White Clay which they 
collect a few miles to the Southward of this on the Coast. The method of 
obtaining it is rather precarious, it being found only in the face of a steep Bank, 
and to come at it a person is lowered down from the top of the precipice, tied 
round the body with a strong cord, when having filled his bag he is hauled up. 
This evening Comcomly’s young son arrived with 100 Salmon, Ducks and Geese. 

Thursday [December] 9"" Rain commenced before daybreak, and wind light 
South East. Indians trading. Others again arrived with Salmon, which are now 
but very indifferent. Even our men complain of them; indeed their looks are 
much against them, being covered with large Red spots &c. very lean and very 
soft. Traded since yesterday 270 of these Fish. Rain continued at intervals but 
light, the Tide extraordinary high. 

Friday [December] 10" Rain all night which still continues this morning and 
Wind South East then more Southerly with heavy Rain until about Sunset, when 
the Rain ceased and fine weather began. The Flood tide came in so very high 
today as to wash over our wharf, which proves the tide to rise as high as 7'/2 feet. 

Saturday [December] 11" Weather cloudy and wind strong Easterly. We 
observed most uncommon high Breakers between this and the Cape Disappoint- 
ment rolling in upon Chinook Point like small hills all in a foam; this convinces 
us of there having been a very strong gale from the South West, during the 
night. One of our large Boats at Anchor near the Wharf was driven from her 
Anchor; Cable broke and she was found this morning on shore. 

Indians came in with Geese and Ducks to trade. 

Sunday [December] 12" Fine clear weather, wind Easterly and light. At 12 
O’Clock we observed the Dolly under full sail beating up from Breakers Bay 


‘44 Jack Ramsay, but usually Lamasee or Lamsoi. According to Ross Cox, “He was a 
perfect lusus naturae; and his history was rather curious. His skin was fair, his face partially 
freckled, and his hair quite red. He was about five feet ten inches high, was slender and 
remarkably well made; his head had not undergone the flattening process; and he was 
called Jack Ramsay, in consequence of that name having been punctured on his left arm. 
The Indians allege that his father was an English sailor, who had deserted from a trading 
vessel, and had lived many years among the tribe, one of whom he married; that when 
Jack was born he insisted on preserving the child’s head in its natural state, and while 
young had punctured the arm in the above manner. Old Ramsay had died about twenty 
years before this period; he had several more children, but Jack was the only red-headed 
one among them.” Cox, Adventures on the Columbia River, 1: 151. 


'45 Beeswax, of Cambodian and Siamese origin, was frequently shipped to Acapulco by 
Philippine exporters in the annual galleon, in response to a large demand for candles in 
Spanish America. It is not known which vessel was wrecked with this cargo, but several are 
suggested. For an extensive examination of this subject, see Cook, Flood Tide of Empire, pp. 
6, 11, 31-37 and 4o. For Henry's further references to beeswax, see below, pp. 686 and 
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under a light breeze and very high swell, which formed a chain of Breakers 
across the channel &c. At 3 O’Clock it began to rain. The Dolly seemed to make 
but little way up. At 5 OClock she entered Youngs Bay and cast anchor. We sent 
off a Canoe to bring our Gentlemen ashore, but the night being so dark they 
could not find her, but fell in with three men who had landed from her, and 
returned on board the canoe, with word that Cap‘ Black was on board the Dolly. 
We instantly sent off a Canoe &c for him, which started at 8 O’Clock P.M. and 
at 11 O’Clock Captain Black, Mess" Stewart and Clark arrived by land, having 
broken the Canoe on running ashore at Point George, where she was hauled on 
shore, and left there while the Gentlemen and men proceeded here by land, 
along the beach through feeling darkness over large and slippery stones, deep 
ponds of water, and embarrasses of driftwood &c. Yet very fortunate for them, 
the tide was nearly out which favoured them with a broad, but rugged beach. 
Having got supper it was 2 O’Clock ere we went to bed. 

Monday [December] 13" Heavy Rain and wind Southerly. 

At 8 OClock we saluted the Captain with 7 Guns. The Dolly had anchored 
opposite the Fort, [and] before daybreak we got the Powder on shore. At 10 
O’Clock the Rain ceased and the weather cleared up. M’ Verdier, Midshipman, 
4 Marines and 3 Seamen from the Racoon came on shore, having hauled the 
Dolly near the Wharf. At 3 O’Clock we fired 3 Guns as a signal to the Racoon, 
then hoisted the English Union Jack given us by the Captain. We collected all 
our men, armed with Muskets. The 4 Marines were drawn up in their uniforms 
and Arms, and the Sailors with the Quarter Master (Hill) attended to the Guns, 
the Captain in full uniform &c broke a Bottle of Madeira Wine on the Flag Staff 
taking posession of this Country and place, in the name of His Britannic Majesty 
and calling this place Fort George, when three cheers were given by us all. 
Three rounds of Musketry were then fired by our men and the Marines (one of 
the latter had a narrow escape of shooting himself in the face, his Gun having 
flashed and afterwards off after having grounded his Musket). Eleven Guns 
were fired from our 4 Pounder &c. We drank His Majesty’s Health, with a 
speech to Comcomly’s son &c.'*° Then the ceremony ended by taking a few 
extra Glasses of Wine. 


‘© Franchére gives a complementary account (Journal, Lamb, ed., pp. 133-34). This 
throws additional light on the ceremony and on his own role as interpreter: “After dinner, 
having distributed firearms to the servants of the Company, we mounted a platform where 
a flagpole had been erected. There the Captain took a British flag that he had brought for 
the purpose and raised it to the top of the staff; taking a bottle of Madeira, he smashed 
it against the pole, proclaiming in a loud voice that he took possession of the establishment 
and the country in the name of His Britannic Majesty and named it Fort George. The 
Indian chiefs had been assembled to witness the ceremony and I explained to them in their 
languages what was taking place, after which three rounds of artillery and musketry were 
fired and the King’s health was drunk, as is usual on such occasions.” 
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Fine clear weather, although foggy towards the Cape. At 5 O’Clock Comcomly 
arrived, having been on a long trip to the Northward. Saw a Grey Pelican; this 
kind are not so large as the first two we saw at Tongue Point, and are of a more 
light Grey, something like a young Gull, and then not longer than a Cormorant. 
Received from on board [the Racoon] two Cock Turkeys and a Game Cock. 

Tuesday [December] 14" Fine clear and Cool weather, wind fresh from the 
Eastward. Unloaded the Dolly and at 10 OClock the Goods were in Store, and 
she immediately took on board stones as ballast &c. At 11 OClock I embarked 
on board a canoe with Captain Black and M’ M‘Donald for Young River.‘ 

Weather most delightful. Sun warm and light wind North East. Saw great 
numbers of Ducks, Swans and Geese. 

At 12 O'Clock we entered the River and proceeded up to Fort Clatsop where 
we found two Houses of Clatsop Indians, all busily employed making Mats and 
Straw Hats. Observed an extraordinary number of Children here. These people 
are uncommonly filthy about their Houses, and it requires the greatest 


‘47 Captain Black reported this event, in cipher, to John Wilson Croker, the Secretary of 
the Admiralty. Deciphered it reads: “Sir, agreeable to orders from Captain Hillyar I 
succeeded entering Columbia River in His Majesty’s Sloop Racoon November thirty 1813 
found party North West Company here who arranged with enemy before arrival; Country 
and fort I have taken possession of in the name and for His Britannic Majesty; latter I 
have named Fort George and left in charge of North West Company. Enemy party quite 
broken; they have no settlement whatever on this [river] or coast; Enemy’s vessels sail on 
Coast and Islands; while provisions last shall endeavour to destroy them. Weather here 
bad... Natives appear well-disposed towards the English.” Black to Admiralty, 15 December 
1813, Adm. 1/1554, Cap B6oa. Black’s report masks the complaints of some on board the 
sloop-of-war that they anticipated prize-money for the conquest, a possibility denied by the 
“sell-out” by the American corporation to the Canadian firm. In the words of the clerk to 
Captain Black, “This piece of business of buying the settlement of an Enemy’s People (by 
which the North West Company by no means acted proper after petitioning to Govern- 
ment for a force to be sent to take the place, plant the British Flag, and establish it under 
their firm) in my opinion to all intents and purposes is diametrically opposite to the 
fundamental laws of great Britian [sic] under the head of assisting an Enemy, which 
purchasing the property and establishment of these people who were on the point of 
abandoning the whole on the approach of the Racoon clearly shews their proceeding illegal. 
And as the Racoon planted the British Colours on the Fort (named it Fort George) in the 
Name of King George the Third [and] fired a salute in honor to the same, no doubt on 
an investigation in the Court of Admiralty it will be clearly proved the company of the 
Racoon are the captors of the aforesaid establishment and property belonging thereto [and] 
and consequently will justly be entitled to the emoluments arising therefrom, which is 
estimated after every thing settled to the amount of £50,000.” Hussey, ed., Voyage of the 
“Racoon,” p.5. As Dr. Hussey rightly remarks, “Since Captain Black did not formally take 
possession of Astoria until December 13, this entry obviously was written after that date 
and not on November 30. It is interesting to note that the estimate of the value of Astoria 
and its property made by the officers of the Racoon rather closely approximated the 
valuation of about $200,000 later avowed by John Jacob Astor.” Kenneth Wiggins Porter, 
John Jacob Astor, Business Man (2 vols.; Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1931), 
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precaution in walking to avoid treading in their numerous heaps of excrements, 
and they have no Dogs among them to diminish these piles of dirt. We then 
walked up to see the Old American Winter Quarters of Captain Lewis in 1805/6 
which are in total Ruins, the wood having been cut down and destroyed by the 
Indians; the remains are still visible. In the Fort are already grown up shoots of 
Willows upwards of 25, feet high. The situation is the most pleasant spot I have 
seen hereabouts and by far the most eligible for them both as to security from 
ihe Natives, and for hunting &c. The Country here is deeply shaded with 
Spruce, Pine, Sapin, &c and in the woods, (although a perfectly clear day) all 
seemed gloomy and dark, the beams of the Sun perpetually prevented from 
reaching the ground through so thick a foliage. Having fully examined this 
place, we returned to the Horses belonging to us, and in care of the Indians. 
There being no grass near the Fort, we allowed them to graze here, on the Salt 
Marsh along the Bay and River. While here we heard two Guns fired at the Fort 
and soon after a salute of Guns were observed on board the Racoon; the smoke 
was all that was seen from the Fort. The wind being in a contrary direction, the 
report was not heard. We then embarked and at 2 O’Clock arrived at the Fort. 
Captain Black took the Angles &c. at Fort George. 

Wednesday [December] 15" Fine clear weather, Wind light Easterly. Made the 
several arrangements with Captain Black in furnishing him with what little 
necessaries Our poor means would afford &c. Gave the Chief Comcomly 
clothing, when he embarked on board the Dolly with Captain Black, and at 11 
OClock she weighed Anchor; when we saluted the Captain with 5 Guns, when 
soon after a salute was heard on board the Racoon, as we supposed in answer to 
ours, and she stood down towards the Cape under a pleasant Breeze, the Cap™ 
Pendant flying at the Mainmast top, and the North West Company’s Ensign at 
the Peak. Some light Rain. At °/4 past 12 O’Clock we observed the Dolly to 
anchor near the Racoon when she was saluted by 3 Guns from the Racoon. Rain 
continued. 

Thursday [December] 16" Dark and rainy weather, wind North East. Last 
evening and this morning our people and all the Indians heard the report of 
Guns down toward the Cape, which gave us some hopes of the Isaac Todd being 
off the Bar. Towards evening the Rain ceased; but the weather still Cloudy. 

At g O'Clock P.M. a Boat arrived from the Racoon, having on board the 
Master [Stevens], Purser, and the Doctor, a midshipman, with 6 Seamen, came 
up to sound the channel across the River, and towards Chinook Point on the 
North Shore. The Gun our people heard firing proved to be a morning and 
evening Gun fired by the Racoon in honor of the Union Jack which was given us 
by the Captain. The Gentlemen and Crew of the Boat were all intoxicated with 
Grog, they took 7 hours to come up. 

Friday [December] 17" Rainy dark weather. After breakfast the Master and 
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Midshipman went out to sound the River &c. At 3 O’Clock they returned when 
the ebb tide was too far spent to admit of their going on board today. The 
weather cleared up. Fine famous fellows for Grog. 

Saturday [December] 18'" Fine weather and Calm. At 10 O'Clock the Cutter 
set off, taking off with them P.D. Jeremie, little (Boat builder) and 4 Sandwich 
Islanders with their Baggage and 5 Hogs, large and small, for the Ship. We 
observed the Boat to get down in good time, where the ship had her top Gallant 
Sails loose which we understood was the signal for sailing, and this being the day 
appointed by the Captain, we every moment were in hopes of seeing her under 
way as the weather was well adapted for her passing over the Bar. Clear and 
light Breeze from the Eastward, and apparently but few Breakers, within the 
Cape. The present favourable opportunity however passed away without their 
availing themselves of it. They may now be detained many days without any 
possibility of Sailing. Some light Rain in the course of the day. Morning and 
evening guns continued to be fired by the Racoon, in honor of our Union Jack. 

Sunday [December] 19" Rain and foggy weather with wind Southerly, and 
tremendous high surf breaking within the Cape, and even as far as Chinook 
Point. The Cape itself and the Bar appears covered with foam. Our men 
returned from Grays Bay with a load of split cedar boards for a covering of a 
new house for themselves. This evening the weather cleared up. 

Monday [December] 20" Rainy and Foggy weather. About 11 O’Clock we had 
heavy thunder to the southward. Rain continued all day. Dice were thrown for 
sundry articles belonging to M’ M‘D[onald] — a dressing Case, and a Brace of 
Pistols: the former, won by M' M‘Dougall, and the two latter by M' Bethune; also 
a Writing Desk belonging to M‘ Franchére, won by M’ Bethune. 

Tuesday [December] 21“ Cloudy and calm. A letter was brought by an Indian 
from the Racoon addressed to Mess® C[larke] & M‘Dougall on the subject of one 
of our men (Hill) remaining on board, and demanding other hands to bring up 
the Schooner. This fellow was taken from the Jsaac Todd, and is a sample of her 
crew, a set of vagabonds most mutinously inclined, and who, this very fellow Hill 
says, will either take posession of the Ship before they reach this or leave her on 
the first favourable opportunity. 

At 11 O’Clock the Racoon’s Pinnance arrived, rowed by 10 Men, and on board 
were three Officers, the Gunner, Captain’s Clerk,’** and a Midshipman, sent 
up for a letter belonging to Captain Black, which by mistake had been left in one 
of [Captain George] Vancouver’s Vol{umes], sent here from the Racoon. The 


‘4° This captain’s clerk authored a “secret journal” of this expedition: John A. Hussey, 
ed., The Voyage of the “Racoon”: A ‘Secret’ Journal of a Visit to Oregon, California and Hawau, 
1813-1814 (San Francisco: Book Club of California, 1958). His name was probably Francis 
Phillips. Ibid., p. vii. 
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letter was an extract from Lieutenant [William] Broughton’s Journal on board 
the Chatham &c.'49 They had been four hours coming from the Ship. This was 
the fourth attempt made by them for coming up, in one of which (yesterday) 
they narrowly escaped being all lost from one of the large swells breaking over 
the Boat which nearly filled her. They had but just time enough to pull about, 
and with difficulty escaped some much larger breakers, which rolled but a short 
distance from them, and into which the tide would have hurried them in a few 
moments. At 2 O’Clock the Boat left us for the ship, giving us three Cheers on 
her pushing off from the Wharf as a final adieu to the Boat of a Ship of War 
for perhaps some time to come. Both men and Officers were rather intoxicated. 
Rain very heavy and thick fog, but only a light breeze from the Eastward. They 
spread 2 sails &c. Our hunter came in with the meat of a Biche, and soon after 
another Indian came in with another. This was a seasonable supply, we being 
reduced to Salt Salmon. A Hog had been killed this morning, but the flesh has 
a strong taste of Fish, and by no means palatable. 

Wednesday [December] 22° Rain and fog, with a strong westerly wind. Heard 
the Racoon’s morning Gun more distinctly than usual, owing to the Wind 
blowing from that quarter. 

At 1 O’Clock the Dolly came up under a strong breeze from the South West, 


‘49 Lieutenant William Robert Broughton, commanding H.M.S. Chatham, crossed the 
Columbia River bar 20 October 1792 under instructions from Captain George Vancouver. 
Broughton spent three weeks surveying and exploring the lower course of the river. His 
account of this work is summarized in George Vancouver, A Voyage of Discovery to the North 
Pacific Ocean ... (3 vols. and atlas; London, 1798), 2:52—78 (also Lamb, ed., 1984, 
2:747—70). Both editions contain Broughton’s Remarks on the river’s navigation. The 
Chatham had a rough entry: Broughton approached the bar with caution. A frightened 
clerk, Edward Bell, confided to his journal “The Channel was narrow, the water very 
Shoal, and the Tide running against the Wind ... raised a Surf that broke entirely round 
us, and I am confident that in going in, we were not twice the Ship’s length from Breakers, 
that had we struck on, we must inevitably have gone to pieces.” The Chatham cleared with 
only a shallow strike. Broughton left innumerable place names — Baker’s Bay (in honour 
of his fellow countryman Captain James Baker trading there in the schooner Jenny out of 
Bristol), Young’s River, Tongue Point and others. He performed an act of taking 
possession on 30 October 1792. For these and other particulars, see J. Neilson Barry, ed., 
“Columbia River Exploration, 1792,” [Edward Bell journal, extracts] Oregon Historical 
Quarterly, 33 (1932): 31-42, 143-55, and his articles “Broughton on the Columbia in 
1792,” ibid., 27 (December 1926): 396-411, and “Who Discovered the Columbia River,” 
ibid., 39 (June, 1938): 152-61. Broughton’s Columbia journal has not survived. 

Broughton’s original plan, “A Sketch of the River Columbia Explor’d in His Majesty’s 
Arm’d Brig Chatham, Lieut. Broughton, Commander in October 1792, is in the 
Hydrographic Department, Taunton, England (Rv. 229). It formed the basis for 
Vancouver’s “A Chart shewing part of the Coast of N.W. America ... “ and the insert on 
that chart “Entrance of Columbia River,” published in the Atlas of the 1798 Vancouver 
Voyage of Discovery. A separate, incomplete edition was published 1 November 1798 
(republished 1831) by A. Arrowsmith under the title “Plan of the River Oregon, from an 
Actual Survey.” 
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as much as she could stand to. Captain Black had sent some of his sailors to 
conduct her across the breakers, notwithstanding which precaution she was 
completely washed over from stem to stern, by the bursting of the swells.'5° 
Captain Black in answer to our letter of yesterday demanding Hill to be sent up 
(as one of the Sailors Parent,'>’ a Canadian and Blacksmith in his place) says 
that Hill has asked to be protected by the Captain, and volunteers his services 
on board to serve His Majesty, having been deceived by the N.W.Co they not 
fulfilling their arrangements &c., and that the Captain not having his comple- 
ment of men, cannot refuse him consistent with his duty &c. Parent also objects 
to enter our service. We are however informed that Hill was actually on board 
the Dolly and intended to come up, but a Midshipman came on board and after 
a long conversation with Hill, the latter proposed returning on board the 
Racoon.'*? 

Thursday [December] 23° Rain and fog with wind South West; a strong gale 
had blown during the last night, which made us rather uneasy for the safety of 
the Dolly, although she was well secured near the Wharf, by an Anchor and a 
Cable tied to a large stump which lays in the Bay. Heavy rain all day, with wind 
light from the South West. We kept the meat of a Biche to treat our men with 
on Christmas (the meat we got on the 21" inst. was then perfectly fresh and 
good) but finding it was spoiling we gave it out to them today. This I thought 
rather strange, fresh meat spoiling at this season of the year, having been 
heretofore, always in a Country where long ere this period all was fast in frost, 
and buried in snow, our meat frozen as hard as stones. Proposals were made to 
M* D. McDougall by Mr McDonald.’®? An Indian came in with a few white 
geese and two Swans. 


‘5° Although the dates do not tally exactly with those of the more precise Henry, a hair- 
raising sailor’s account of this (or similar) passage by the Racoon’s pinnace is given in 
Hussey, ed., Voyage of the “Racoon”, pp. 6-8. 


5‘ Unidentified 


‘5? Obviously the Royal Navy was always in need of men, especially during hostilities, and 
it must be recalled that the Racoon was especially in want of men owing to the loss or injury 
of twenty-one able hands from the explosion of 20 October. “I have been obliged to 
employ Indians to assist in the necessary duty,” Black later wrote to the Admiralty from 
San Francisco Bay, where repairs were made to the Racoon. He added, “[{I] hope their 
Lordships will approve my conduct” (Black to Croker, 23 March 1814, Adm. 1/1559 Cap. 
B165). Black, it may be noted, does not say that Indians were taken on as sailors; nor does 
he say that his use of Indians was confined only to San Francisco Bay. That Indians were 
employed at the Columbia River and taken into the King’s Service is likely. 


‘83 McDonald as senior North West Company partner made proposals to McDougall of 
the Pacific Fur Company. The precise details are not known but they related to 
McDougall’s reinstatement in the North West Company, which he accepted on Christmas 
Day. See Henry’s entry for 25 December 1813; also Brown, “McDougall,” D.C.B., vol. 5, 


p. 526. 
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Friday [December] 24th Rain and foggy weather but calm. These incessant 
rains are truly unpleasant, and [I] fear very much will have some bad effect 
upon our common men, who are now employed building a House for 
themselves, and of course are daily exposed to the inclemency of the weather, 
and wet to the very skin, and trampling through mud and water all day long, 
and at night have no other shelter than Bars covered with Matts which must be 
very damp and moist owing to the state of the weather, and the moisture of the 
ground. Even in the garret of our store house, which is perfectly tight and 
staunch, things become damp and mouldy and will rot. I fear ere the rainy 
season is over there is no moving out of doors, but you must be walking through 
the Mud and water. If you tread upon a stone, root or billet of wood, it is ten 
chances to one if you do not measure your length on the ground; everything is 
as slippery as glass, and covered with green Moss. Even the stockades and 
buildings are becoming very fast encrusted. It is even dangerous to walk on our 
platform of boards which are covered with Moss, although exposed to the South. 
Mess™ S[tuart] and K[eith]’®* finished packing up the goods intended to be 
sent to the interior about the beginning of January. This afternoon our Clatsop 
hunter brought us the flesh of a Biche, for which he received immediate 
payment which is always customary for everything they bring. At 10 O’Clock 
p.m. we had a very loud peal of thunder extending from North to South, and 
the rain continued to pour in torrents accompanied by a strong gale of Wind, 
from the South West, which altogether presented us with a most gloomy night. 
Cartier’s [Joseph Cartier’s] House was finished and M' Halsey and Mr. 
Franchére took up their lodgings with him. 

Saturday [December] 25," Christmas. Fine clear and calm weather on the land, 
but as usual a thick fog at Sea, and towards the Cape which is totally enveloped 
in mist. At 11 OClock Bélair’®> and Thomas M‘Kay’® arrived from the 
Willamette River with 1 Man; they bring letters from W. Henry of the 19" inst. 


‘54 Alexander Stuart and James Keith, then preparing for their expedition to the interior. 
One of the expedition’s objects was to supply the interior posts. The party left Fort George, 
as Henry’s entry for that date reveals, on 3 January 1814 (J. McDonald mistakenly says 
during December [Autohographical Notes, p. 51]). On the hazardous nature of this 
expedition and the violent consequences to poor Stuart, see below, pp. 632-35; also Ross, 
Adventures on the Oregon, pp. 255-57. As Henry’s subsequent entries relate, Stuart was 
struck by Indian arrows at the portage of the cascades. This resulted in J.G. McTavish and 
Henry leading a second, strong party. See below, pp. 640—65; also Ross, Adventures on the 
Oregon, p. 257 ff. 


‘55 Probably Registre Bellaire, on whom see Coues, 2:776 n. 42. 


5® Thomas McKay, formerly Clerk in the Pacific Fur Company, who arrived in the 
Tonquin 22 March 1811, went to the Willamette post, and from whence he was now 
returning to Fort George. E.C. 
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Intelligence from that quarter is [that] beavers are numerous, but the Natives, 
who are also very numerous, will not hunt them; their sole employment is 
digging Roots, Cammass, Waptoes &c. and stealing the Beavers that are caught 
in traps when an opportunity offers. Deer are also very numerous, but of a very 
small kind; Biches there are a few. Our people there could collect a reasonable 
quantity of meat were not the Indians so numerous and so much given [to] 
thieving. When our people kill a Deer if they do not carry it home instantly, nine 
chances to one, if it is not stolen by the Indians, who are always going about like 
Wolves, and are attracted by the report of the Guns to the spot. They are 
exceeding fond of Meat, and will barter every thing they have for it. They 
prefer it to any of our Goods. 

This afternoon an Indian brought in some salmon, which is now so very bad 
as to unfit for use. Even our men refuse to eat them; of course we did not buy 
them. M’ M‘Dougall accepted of the terms offered him by the North West Co. 
We had an excellent dinner with Nine Spirits Porter &c. 13 at Table. Bill [of] 
Fare: Soup, Bouiller Salt Beef, Potatoes, Pie, Rice Pudding, C Tart. Cheese 
Biscuits &c. This evening it rained very hard, and strong South West Wind. 

Sunday [December] 26" Appearances of a pleasant day, a few Clouds only 
were seen, wind South West. Indians brought in some winter Geese and Ducks 
to trade. About 12 O’Clock we had some very heavy showers of Rain. 

Comcomly arrived in his large canoe with eight men paddling, all keeping 
exact time, and exerting themselves with great violence. He brought us letters 
from the Racoon which is still laying in Bakers Bay. The contents of these Letters 
were complaints from the Purser of our having refused to pay his Notes on us 
for Salmon (according to our arrangment when the Racoon first entered the 
River) which is really false, as all notes presented to us by the Natives for 
provisions &c given on board the Racoon have been duly honor’d and will 
continue to be so while she lays here. The above must have proceeded from 
some misunderstanding on board as they have no Interpreter. Another 
complaint was lodged by the second Lieu‘. Hutchinson regarding a letter sent up 
here some time ago addressed to Mess" MD. & C. [M‘Dougall and Clarke, 21 
December], which letter was returned to M’ Hutchinson of the 24" by an Indian. 
But how he came in possession of it is unknown to all of us. An answer to all 
their inquiries was written instantly and delivered to the Chief to take on board 
the Ship. Weather rainy and squally. The Chief could not agree with us for his 
two Sea Otters, which he has already repeatedly offered for Sale, but could 
never agree as to the price. The more I see of this great man, the more I am 
confirmed in my opinion of his being a mean fellow. 

Monday [December] 27'" The weather during the last night was as usual very 
inconstant, at times pouring a torrent of Rain and in a few minutes after the 
Atmosphere would become perfectly clear and the Stars appear in all their 
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lustre. This morning weather Rainy and Foggy and wind strong about South 
West. The Chief returned to his Village with letters for the ship. We heard some 
heavy distant Thunder, which some of us took for the noise of Cannon fired at 
sea, which of course gave us some hopes of its being the Isaac Todd, but the 
weather clearing away a little we could see nothing of our long expected Vessel, 
although people were sent down to Point George with Glasses to look out. 
Weather again became squally. A Chinook canoe was overtaken in a violent gale 
in crossing to this place, a squall that would have sunk any of our best N.W.Co 
Canoes in a few moments. She however landed safe, although the waves seemed 
to pass over her every moment. Two of our young kids died, for want of proper 
shelter. 

Tuesday [December] 28" Rainy Weather, but calm and little Fog. A most 
tremendous surf was seen foaming on the Bar dashing against the Cape and 
extending in high Breakers as usual even to the Chinook Point. Weather in the 
course of the day [was] overcast, Rainy, Cloudy, and Clear, in short very 
unsettled. Indians brought in some Wild Fowls, Swans and white Geese and 
Ducks of various kinds. M’ M‘Donald’s Room was finished and he took up his 
lodgings in it. Rain continues by heavy showers. 

Wednesday [December] 29” Rain and calm, but soon the Wind sprang up as 
usual from the South West; some heavy showers in the course of the Day. This 
evening some Indians arrived with Letters from the Racoon in answer to ours of 
yesterday. The Scurvy is beginning to make its appearance on board of her, and 
no fresh provisions. It is however out of our power to assist them in that way 
having but little or none for ourselves and what little we get would do but little 
good among so many people as she has on board. All we have to lament is that 
she cannot Sail. The Captain fears it will be out of his power to go to the 
Sandwich Islands, for want of Provisions.'®’? We paid a few notes to the Indians 


’ 


‘87“Qn our arrival here we were in great want of fresh provisions,” wrote the captain’s 
clerk, “having had none since we left [Juan] Fernandez three Months ago, the scurvey 
began to make its appearance among some of our people. Being on short allowance of 
water and [on] salt Provisions, which was short allowance also, made it go hard with some 
of the people. Therefore fresh provisions was absolute[ly] necessary, though the Country 
(being inhabited by Indians and wild bea[s]ts only) could not be expected to afford us a 
plentiful supply. Yet, after making friends with the Indians (who are the best part of them 
wild and ferocious) to supply us with Deer, wild Foul, and Salmon, which was the principal 
things we could get here, the North West Company under some pretence or other refused 
supplying us with the necessarys to barter (which was nothing else than common blue 
Beads as the Indians would take nothing but for ornament, and which the Company had 
brought out a great plenty to trafic with them for skins which was the object of their 
settlement here) until Captain Black threatened them by telling them he would report their 
conduct to the Admiralty on his arrival in England, which made them a little better. But 
they still acted with the Indians in a[n] underhanded way, for we could not get above one 
or two fresh meals a Week during our stay at Columbia. The proceedings of these 
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for Wild Fowl and Salmon delivered on board the Racoon. A few lines were 
written to the Captain, and the Indians sent off immediately, the weather being 
rather moderate and calm as the rain ceased. 

Thursday [December] 30" Rainy weather, mist and thick Fog, with Wind as 
usual from the South West. Indians brought in some Salmon of a very 
indifferent quality. At 2 Clock Bélair set off for the Willamette, having now two 
Canadians and four Sandwich Islanders with him, to hunt Beaver until the first 
of May, for the service of which he pays us 180'* Beaver. All hands busily 
engaged writing Letters &c to be sent by the Express across the Mountains. 

Friday [December] 31“ Appearances of a fine day, foggy and wind from the 
Eastward. At half past g OClock the weather having cleared up and the Fog 
dispersed, we had the pleasure of seeing the Racoon under way, stretching on a 
tack within Chinook Point. She soon put about and stood for Sea under a heavy 
press of Sail, weather fine, clear and only a light Breeze. As she passed the Cape 
we hoisted our Union Jack, and fired a salute of 7 Guns. We could not hear 
whether she answered. Just before she came upon the Bar, she appeared to hoist 
every Sail she had, and stood out in a most majestic manner to Sea. We very 
soon lost sight of her behind Point George and Point Adams. At 11 O’Clock we 
saw no more of her. At 1 O’Clock we sent a Canoe down to Point Adams to look 
out with a Spying Glass, and see if she was clear of the Coast. This afternoon 
most delightful Weather, but the Air rather more keen than usual owing to the 
Wind coming from the interior which is always the case here at this season. At 
6 O’Clock P.M. the Canoe returned, but had not seen the Ship, although the 
weather was perfectly calm at sea. The Clatsops told them she had been out of 
sight for some time, her course standing to the South West.’>" 


Gentlemen altogether were very mysterious. They are the whole to[t]al of them Scotchmen 
and never was there, as the Black fellows say in the West Indies, a more stingy set of 
fellows ever met in the world.” Hussey, ed., Voyage of the “Racoon,” p. 6. Captain Black 
determined to shape a course for San Francisco, in hopes of getting provisions from the 
Spanish there. See also, next note. 


'8® The Racoon lost her false keel in crossing the bar of the Columbia River outward 
bound from Fort George. Somewhat miraculously, she reached San Francisco Bay with 
seven feet of water in her hold, greatly damaged. Naval stores and assistance from the 
Spanish in San Francisco Bay proved inadequate, and Black and his officers considered 
abandoning the vessel and returning to England via Mexico. This became unnecessary 
when the Nor’Westers’ Isaac Todd, “sent as by the works of our maker,” as one sailor 
recalled, joined the Racoon at San Francisco Bay with sotres and help. At Angel Island, the 
Racoon was careened and repairs were effected. Then the two ships parted company: the 
sloop-of-war sailed for the Hawaiian Islands on 19 January 1814 in search of American 
warships and fur trading vessels; the armed merchantman sailed for the Columbia River 
(eventually reached 23 April 1814). Gough, Royal Navy and the Northwest Coast, p. 23; 
Hussey, ed., Voyage ofthe “Racoon”, pp. 15ff.; and Vernon D. Tate, ed., “Spanish 
Documents Relating to the Voyage of the Racoon to Astoria and San Francisco,” Hispanic 
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Saturday January 1“ [1814] Fine. Clear weather, Wind light from the 
Eastward. We could scarcely collect Liquor sufficient in the Fort out of Cases, 
Kegs &c to give the men each one dram; gave some Rice, Salt Beef and Swans. 
This was all our means could afford. As for ourselves, we still had wherewithal 
to make our great Feast: Rice, Soup, Boiled Swans, Roast Wild Fowl, Roast Pork, 
Potatoes, Rice Pudding, Wild Fruit Pie, Cranberries’ Tart, Cheese Biscuits, 
Porter spirits, and two bottles Madeira Wine, being the remainder of what 
Captain Black had given us. Comcomly’s two sons came over; we gave them each 
a [suit of] Clothing, as promised when Captain Black was here and took 
possession of this Place. They returned across [to their village] immediately. A 
very pleasant day throughout, and foggy in the evening but mild. There are 
always ducks of various kinds swimming about in the River here near the shore; 
many shot could be fired at them in course of the day, indeed Old Joe [Ashton] 
who remains always on board the Dolly, generally kills some every day near her. 
She lays at anchor on the Bay near the Wharf, and a very snug place for a small 
Vessel. 

Sunday [January] 2° Rainy weather, Wind S.E. Indians brought in two 
Canottes of Salmon, most wretched stuff, scabby and of various colors 
particularly the Tail part. We only picked out a few and even them were very 
bad and soft; they had still some rows [roe] in them. These Salmon they gather 
up at the entrance and in the small Rivers which fall in the Columbia near this 
place. Those we saw today came from Youngs River, and [were] brought in by 
the Clatsop Indians. 

Monday [January] 3° Weather cloudy and dull but no Rain. At 12 O’Clock our 
Express for Fort William was in readiness and closed. Two Canoes (wooden 
T.D.) were loaded with 15 Persons & Packs, 17 each. Mess Stewart and 
Keith’? embarked and set off for the Spokane House, M' Stewart to remain 
there, and M' Keith to accompany the Express as far as the Kootonaes House, 
from whence it was to proceed on to Fort D.P. [des Prairies] with Sakanakee, 
Thoebine, Landreville and Franchemontagne.'”’ We hope it will reach Fort 


American Historical Review, 18 (May 1938): 190-91. Black to Croker, 23 March 1814, San 
Francisco, Adm. 1/1559, Cap. B165. 


'99“On the 3rd of January we sent two canoes loaded with goods for the interior in 
charge of Messrs. A. Stewart and J. Keith, with fifteen crewmen. Two of these men were 
to carry letters east of the mountains, so that the necessary food and canoes could be made 
ready for those who were to cross the continent in the following spring, and I took the 
opportunity of writing to Canada. It was my third attempt to send news home since our 
arrival on the Columbia” (Franchére’s Journal, ed., Lamb, p. 136). 


‘6° These four men are Jean Baptiste Sakanakee, a Nippissing hunter; Thoebine, or F. 
Thorburn; Landreville, who remained at the Columbia River to 1817 and returned to Fort 
William in company with Ross Cox (Coues, 2: 782 n.2); and Francois Franchemontagne. 
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Augustus about the 15"" March. Arranging Stores, Houses &c; every thing is 
damp, moulding and inclined to rot and decay. Large Iron Stoves would be a 
very necessary thing at this place during the Rainy Season. One of our hens 
began to set on five Eggs today. Saw a Heron. Weather calm and but little Surf 
on the Bar. It began to Rain in the Evening. 

Tuesday [January] 4"" Weather cloudy, wind S.W. strong and very squally. At 
Eight O’Clock we had some very heavy showers of Rain, which continued at 
intervals throughout the day. Tide uncommonly high owing to the strong Gale 
of Wind blowing in from the Sea. Timber and brush wood washed off the Beach 
and drifting down to the Sea in abundance. Towards evening the weather 
cleared up and we had a very pleasant Moon light night. 

Wednesday [January] 5‘" Atmosphere perfectly clear above, although a thick 
fog lays on the water and Land so much so that we could not discern the Dolly 
at anchor in the Bay near the Wharf. Light breeze from the Southward. 
Towards noon the weather cleared up, when a most tremendous surf was seen 
rolling in over the Bar, and dashing upon Cape Disappointment even up to 
Chinook Point. At three O’Clock Calloph [Coalpo’®'] arrived in a small 
handsome Wooden Canoe loaded with 13 Swans and Brailliards [?], four 
Outards, two Grey Geese, and two Stocks Ducks. This loading with two Indians 
sunk her to the Gunwale. These canoes are made on purpose to go hunting. 
They are in the shape of their Sea Canoes: neat, light and well calculated for 
going fast. Some Clatsop Women came in with Hats, Baskets &c to trade. Fine 
pleasant weather, and Moon light. 

Thursday [January] 6" Rain commenced before daybreak. Last night before 
Fight O’Clock the tide was uncommonly low owing to the full Moon. I measured 
the fall of the Tide and found it to be 7'/z feet perpendicular. At g OClock AM 
a Canoe arrived from above, having on board Mess’* D. M‘Kenzie and David 
Stewart, and 12 Men. They brought us the unpleasant news of the Indians 
having made an attempt to attack them between the Seal Falls and the Grand 
Rapids [on the Columbia] during the night at their encampment. It appears they 
had received warning of the bad intentions of the Indians, at the Seal Falls. M’ 


‘©. Coalpo, a celebrated Clatsop chief, whose name appears in many forms in Henry’s 
Journal as: Calpo, Calp, Calpot, Calpok, etc. His name is generally spelled Coalpo, which 
I have used here. He had been in the employ of the Astorians, as a Columbia River guide, 
as early as May 1811. Franchére, who knew him from the Astorian era, went to his village 
and persuaded him to accompany the expedition. Later, as Lamb states, “when the party 
ascended the Columbia, he [Coalpo] went up the Willamette and enlisted the support of 
Chief Cassi” (Lamb, ed., Franchére’s Journal, p. 140, n. 1). See also below, Henry’s entry 
for g January where he is described as an “old man” (p. 639). 
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D. F. [?] Guide. They of course were on their guard. They camped opposite to 
a village, [and] sent people over to trade Dogs &c, all which was done in a very 
friendly manner; however it was thought proper to keep watch. At half past 12 
OClock a.m. as M* D. Stewart was sitting near the Tent door on watch, some 
Arrows were shot, one of which struck a man who was asleep at some distance 
from the Tent pierced a double sail and Blanket, and pierced the man’s Ear and 
entered the flesh behind slightly. He bawled out instantly, the alarm was given, 
and all hands when they heard a rustling among the grass and Wood as if 
people were running away. Six arrows were found in the Camp; they were 
known to be the Arrows used by the Fall Indians [of the Columbia], three of 
them being Reeds, pointed with wood. The three others were of plain wood; 
none of them were barbed or shod with Iron or Bone. They appeared to be 
Boys’ Arrows. All hands were now up. When about two hours before day, two 
men were seen near the Camp sculking about when our people fired at them but 
to no effect. Nothing more was seen of them. Our people remained on the spot 
until after sunrise, when seeing none of the natives, they embarked and were 
scarcely from the shore when a number of Indians appeared on the Beach 
coming from the woods. Our people proceeded on a few miles and put up to 
dry their Packs on a large Batture [sandbar] here they encamped and kept 
watch. They perceived during the night that the Indians were near them, 
although had seen more in course of the last stage. But the Indians finding them 
so much upon their Guard they do not come near the Camp, but sometime 
before daybreak, they made a great whooping and hallooing both above and 
below the Camp but did not approach near hand. Our people embarked in the 
morning, and saw them no more. At the Grand Rapid they were very friendly; 
indeed, at every camp above where our people stopped or had any communica- 
tion with the Natives they always appeared very friendly, this plainly shows them 
to be very treacherous. They dare not attack us openly in their present naked 
state for want of firearms. They dread our Guns. We are told there are an 
uncommon number of Indians now along River above. They have had war 
among themselves in the interior, and great numbers have fled down to the 
Banks of the Columbia for safety and in readiness to cross the River or escape 
if pursued by their enemies whom it seems have firearms. These villains, we are 
told, are fully bent upon taking revenge upon us for having furnished firearms 
to their enemies above, and this is one reason why they are collected along the 
River &c. 

At 10 O'Clock [we] sent off M' Franchére’® with M' Cartier and 10 men in 


62“The boldness of these barbarians in attacking a brigade of 40 men,” wrote 
Franchére (Journal, Lamb, ed., p. 137), “led us to presume that they would be even more 
likely to attack the small brigade that had left a few days before under Messrs. Stewart and 
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a light Canoe in pursuit of M’ A. Stewart to warn him of the danger, M' J. 
Stewart having passed him yesterday morning in a thick fog below the 
Willamette River did not see them. Rain and Wind strong Southerly. The Tide 
at one O’Clock was uncommon high. 

The Gentlemen from above tell us the snow at Spokane House on the Spokane 
River was more than 3 feet deep, which continued so until near Chanauegon 
River,’ where it was two feet deep. Much snow lay on the ground as far 
down as the Shawpetin River'’t at which place the snow began to diminish, 
and soon after but very little was to be seen. This evening about sunset the 
weather cleared up over head, while thick fog and mist hung over the Sea and 
the Cape. At 7 oClock the Rain began, very heavy peals of Thunder from the 
West to East, and continued flashes of wind Lightning towards the Southward. 
This lasted for some time, when the Thunder ceased and the weather cleared 
up to the Westward and Northward but the lightning continued in the 
Southward for some time after. Weather rather sultry. This evening a Canoe 
arrived from above which brought us four large Sturgeon and a few smelt.'®5 
These are the first of these small fish we have seen here this season. They 
generally make their appearance here in February but the Gentlemen who 
arrived today from above tell us the Indians take them at present in great 
abundance about the entrance of the Willamette River. At 11 OClock P.M. we 
had a very heavy shower of Hail and Rain accompanied with a strong gust of 
wind. One of our cats produced four kittens. They are of a fine breed, and what 
is commonly called the Spanish breed of cat, striped, black, yellow &c. 

Friday [January] 7" Rainy weather. At 8 OClock A.M. arrived the four loaded 
canoes with packs in a most wretched condition, some of them perfectly soaked 
with rain. The oil cloths were very bad, old and torn, but even with the best of 
covering it is almost impossible to preserve packs at rainy season of the year. The 
summer is the only season that furs can be conveyed from the interior country 
to this place with any safety. On board these canoes came passengers, Clerks 


Keith, which was composed of no more than 17 men. I was ordered to make ready a 
canoe, firearms, etc. and in the short space of two hours all was prepared and I embarked 
with a guide [Joseph Cartier] and six [Henry says ten] men, our orders being to travel day 
and night and to convoy Mr. Stewart and his brigade to the upper end of the last portage 
or, if we met with too much resistance, to return with the goods.” 


'®3 Unidentified. See, however, Coues’s long note on the possibilities of it being the 
Okanagan River (2:786 n. 8). 


64 Snake River, or earlier, Lewis’s fork of the Columbia River. 


'°5 Tf this is actually the smelt, it is the Stolephorus mordax. More likely it is the oolican, or 
“candlefish,” Thaleichthys pacificus. 
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of the late Pacific Fur Co., Mess™ Ross,'® Farnham,’®? M‘Gillis,*®© 
P[ayette].’°° and Mathews.'7? They had met Mess™ Stewart and K[eith] yes- 
terday morning at the Willamette and had fully warned them of the danger 
before them in passing the Falls. They were to make the best of their way on, 
and to keep a good lookout, and encamp at particular places where the Indians 
could not surprise them. The sight of the gun cases were fear may tempt them 
to be troublesome and even desperate to get posession of them, as they well 
know it is only by having fire arms they can be upon a footing with their 
enemies. Plunder seems to be their main object of these people and not blood. 


'©© Alexander Ross (1783-1856), Scottish-born fur trader and author, taught school in 
Glengarry, Upper Canada, and in 1810 entered the Pacific Fur Company’s service. He took 
part in the founding of Astoria, became a Nor’Wester and clerk in the Company, and 
remained in the Columbia Department after the union of the North West and Hudson’s 
Bay Companies. He had many responsibilities: he took charge of the Nor’Westers’ 
northern posts, based in Fort Okanagan (1813), served at Fort Thompson, later Kamloops 
(1817), co-founded (with Donald McKenzie) Fort Nez Percés, or Walla Walla (1818), and 
led the second Snake River expedition (1824). He retired form the trade in 1825 and 
became sheriff in Assiniboia, and at one time a member of the Assiniboia Council. He 
wrote Adventures of the First Settlers on the Oregon, or Columbia River (London, 1849; also in 
R.G. Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels, 1904), Fur Hunters of the Far West (2 vols.; 
London, 1855), and The Red River Settlement (London, 1856). A thorough review of his life 
and historical literature on and by him is Frits Pannekoek, “Alexander Ross,” Dictionary 
of Canadian Biography, vol. 8 (1985), pp. 765-68. 


'*7 Russell Farnham of Massachusetts (1784-1832). “The best meaning and one of the 
most sanguine of men,” was the characterization given him by his friend Ramsay Crooks, 
who added that he underwent greater privations than “any half a dozen of us.” He joined 
the Tonquin expedition as a clerk, later took the Pacific Fur Company books to Astor via 
the Pedlar, and went from Kamchatka across Siberia to St. Petersburg and eventually New 
York. He traded on the Missouri and died of cholera. Dictionary of American Biography, vol. 
6 (1931), pp. 282-83. 

‘8 Donald McGillis (1786?— ) Probably born in Cape Breton, he lived in Glengarry, 
Upper Canada, and went on board Astor’s Tonquin as a clerk to found Astoria. He engaged 
men for this expedition in Montreal. He joined the Nor’Westers in October 1813, and 
(according to W.S. Wallace), remained in the service of this firm for only a few years. He 
later became deputy register of deeds for Glengarry. Wallace, North West Company, p. 453. 
A note in the Cornwall Standard, 10 January 1918, indicates that McGillis entered the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in 1821 and remained on the Pacific Coast until 1830. New 
evidence has recently come to light regarding McGillis at Astoria. Alexander Ross left 
McGillis in charge of Astoria, or Fort George as he termed it, on 4 May 1812, empowered 
to enter into agreement with Jacques Finlay which he did on that date. See Ross’s 
instructions to McGillis, 4 May 1812, in MU 1111, box 1, item 2, McGillis Papers, Fur 
Trade Records, Archives of Ontario, Toronto. 


'°9 Francis Benjamin Payette (or Pillet or Pillot), a clerk, one of the original Astorians who 
came out in the Tonquin. He travelled and traded extensively throughout the Columbia 
watershed. He returned to the Ottawa River in 1817 and was living as late as 1854. 
Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Society, 25; 302. 


‘7° William W. Matthews or Mathews of New York. He was a clerk in the Pacific Fur 
Company. He was engaged by the North West Company on 31 January 1814 (ibid.). 
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Comcomly came in with a long piece of bar iron to get made up into arrows 
points &c by our blacksmith, but as we find him rather troublesome and a great 
beggar. We conceive it necessary to give him to understand that we are not 
bound to have so much work done for him as heretofore has been the case here. 
Trifling jobs we are always ready to have done for him, but not to work up 
whole bars of iron. He has not even brought us a fish nor any thing else. He 
surely is a mean niggardly fellow. Weather cleared up and calm. 

The great smoke which now rises from the three Chinook villages denotes the 
return of these people to their winter quarters, which is usually at this period. 
They will contrive to augment in numbers daily, as the smelt fishing is 
approaching fast and then the sturgeon fishing follows, and, as the Spring draws 
near, the salmon fishing approaches, the natives from the Northward will also 
bend their course here also. Comcomlly traded two dressed otters skins for a 
blanket, blue H.B. Strouds. We paid him ten skins each, the blanket 2'/2 feet 
5 skins, and the strouds 7 skins. He took away a number of full and empty boxes 
from our store, which had been deposited here for safety, when he removed 
from his village last summer. Some of these boxes are of their own manufacture, 
neatly made and set round the sides and edges with sea shells with which they 
also adorn their best canoes, placing them in two or more rows parallel to each 
other. These boxes are of different dimensions from one and a half feet long by 
one feet high and one foot broad to that of a greater size and are in manner 
double for the purpose of shutting them, which is done by crossing one over the 
other, they close well and tight, are proof against the rain and require no lock 
or key. These boxes contain various articles such as their fishing tackle, twine 
&c. and indeed every article of value they have and wish to preserve from the 
rain or other accidents are deposited in them. I observed in one of them a few 
pieces of copper coin about the size of a Dollar of Russian money, a war club 
also of iron very heavy;’”' it was carved in a rude manner, and is a dangerous 
weapon, as one blow would split a man’s head in two. He had many articles of 
different manufacture. M’ M‘G. objected to. 

Saturday [January] 8" Rainy weather and wind from the South West. M’ 
A.R[oss]'”* was engaged to the N.W.Co for three years at £75 Halifax currency 
per annum, and a clerk’s equipment. Arrangement for two canoes to proceed 
to the Grand Rapids to bring back M' A. Stewart if there; if they were not there, 


‘7’ Variously called poggamoggon or pogomaggan, though pautwmaugan in Cox, pocomagan 
in Masson and pocomagan in Fraser. Coues, who gives these references, says (2: 790) “Our 
sling-shot represents the same class of weapon.” 


‘7? When Alexander Ross entered the North West Company service he returned to “my 
former charge” at Okanagan. Ross, Oregon Settlers, p. 276. For biographical particulars, see 
above p. 636, n. 166. a3 
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then to return back as it was supposed to be rather imprudent for us to risk any 
more people in that quarter, in our lame state of affairs. The Gentlemen of the 
late P[acific] Fur Company were given to understand that no proposal could be 
made with them until M'’ D.T.M. [Donald M‘Tavish] arrived at this place, or 
until the season came for their departure for Canada, say about the first of 
April. Weather rainy and squally, and about 10 Oclock PM we had a heavy 
shower of hail. 

Sunday [January] g'" About 7 O’Clock in the morning we were roused by the 
news of 2 canoes coming from above. This gave us some alarm, fancying that 
something might have happened to our party. In a short time our fears proved 
but too true; we were informed that our people had been attacked at the Rapids 
above, and that all of our property was lost, M' A Stewart’? badly wounded, 
and J. B*. Sakanakee’” killed. During this information I was hurrying on my 
clothes, and hasten out of the fort. Near the gate I met M’ A Stewart supported 
by M' J. G.M°T[avish]; he looked dead and his wounds bad. We conducted him 
in and soon after examined his wounds which had not been attended to since 
the evening of the 7", when the affair happened. An arrow apparently with a 
very small barb had pierced his cloths and entered the flesh deep on the upper 
part of the left shoulder in a slanting direction. Another had struck and 
wounded [him] on the left side, apparently not deep. Yet this latter gives him 
more pain than the former and affecting his breathing very much. He feels a 
great pain extending from this wound across the stomach. This gives us every 
reason to suppose, there must be some hard substance remaining in the wound 
or that his rib is fractured. My opinion is the latter. The wound in the shoulder 
is nothing more than a flesh wound. 

A consultation was immediately held among ourselves regarding what 
measures were to be taken on this affair, the result was that we should go up to 
the Rapids with as many men gentlemen as could be spared from this place, and 
endeavour to get back our property from the Indians; the guns in particular 
were one great object. Pacific measures were to be resorted to, and no blood to 


‘73 Alexander Stuart or Stewart, partner in the North West Company as of 1813. He had 
travelled west with Alexander Henry the Younger into the Columbia watershed, arriving 
at Astoria 15 November 1813. He then travelled and traded extensively throughout the 
lower Columbia River watershed. He and James Keith left Fort George 3 January in two 
canoes with fifteen men, and was brought back wounded in the affray Henry writes about. 
He was at Kettle Falls, Spokane and the Okanagan, and then Fort Alexander, Bas de la 
Riviére. He had a long service in the Hudson’s Bay Company after union, and died in 
1840. 


'74 Henry is wrong on this account. J.B. Sakanakee, the Nipissing hunter, had travelled 
with McMillan and Montour to Kootenay House on the Columbia River in 1810-1811. As 
Henry later recounts (in correcting himself), in his entry for three days hence (12 January), 
Sakanakee was wounded in his side by an arrow but managed to make his escape. 
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be spilt unless the Natives were the aggressors. The Gentlemen of the Pacific Fur 
C° and all the company & clerks to be collected in to give their opinion on the 
subject, when they all heartily agreed to accompany us on what ever expedition 
we thought proper and to act in what ever manner we thought choose either 
War or Peace was the same to them. They were ready to the last man. The Chief 
of the Oak Point, and some of his followers, were here; we held a parley with 
them on the impropriety of the behaviour of the Indians above. They agreed 
with us and said it was right in us to go up and kill them all, but we told them 
that was not our object: we did not come here to kill the natives, but to show 
them charity. It was our property we wanted back, which if it was refused to us 
we should take measures to enforce them to return it. We sent a canoe of 
Indians across the river to invite Comcomly to come over here, that we might get 
his opinion on the subject, and also sent off M’ Franchére with an Indian for 
the Clatsop tribe. 

A list now of all hands here was taken and the names of those who intended 
to go above was drawn out, and those to remain here the same thing, we found 
the total including Gentlemen amounted [blank] men to go up to the Rapids and 
[blank] to remain here and to take charge of the fort. Muskets were given out 
to all to be cleaned and put in order, and to be replaced in the store house until 
our departure. Powder horns, shot bags, cartridges for muskets and several [?] 
were put in order. Great hurry and bustle throughtout the day in repairing and 
cleaning arms, guns, pistols &c. A canoe loaded with men came over from the 
Chinook village and informed us that Comcomlly was gone over to the Clatsop 
village on a visit. Some time after M' Franchére returned with the Old Clatsop 
Chief [Coalpo]. This old man is an inveterate enemy of the Natives at the 
Rapids. He is often at war with them and it is not many years since he burnt 
their villages. He was of course for war and would have joined us most 
certainly. Coalpo’s wife is a woman of high birth, and of some consequence here 
and above.'’”> She has several relations up the River, even as far as the Rapids. 


‘75 “Lady” Coalpo (variously spelled) was one of the traders’ most celebrated allies. Not 
only did she assist in restoring peaceful relations after this episode, as recounted by Henry 
(although as Henry attests in his entry for 27 January, below, her measures would have 
been more summary than Nor’Wester goals would allow), but in the words of Sylvia Van 
Kirk, “Handsome rewards cemented her attachment to the traders with the result that 
Lady Coalpo reputedly saved Fort George from general attacks by warning of the hostile 
attacks of the Indians.” Her influence was recognized later by Governor Sir George 
Simpson, who remarked in 1824 that he learned more from her “of the Scandal, Secrets 
and politics both of the out & the inside of the Fort than from Any other source.” As late 
as 1843 Lady Coalpo continued to enjoy and exercise this powerful position as a “woman 
in between.” Sylvia Van Kirk, “’Women in Between’: Indian Women in Fur Trade Society 
in Western Canada,” Canadian Historical Association, Historical Papers, 1977, pp. 31—46, 
passim; also, Frederick Merk, ed., Fur Trade and Empire: George Simpson's Journal, 1824-25 
(rev. ed.; Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 1968), pp. 104-105. 
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This woman was sent for and a consultation held with her; she appeared very 
frank and candid in giving her opinion of the matter, and is even willing to 
accompany us on the expedition. She gave us much useful information 
regarding their customs and manners in adjusting any misunderstanding 
between two hostile Nations, such as giving a slave, or any other payment for any 
one killed. They seem to have some principles of honor among themselves in 
settling their differences. They do not appear to be a bloodthirsty race. They will 
pilfer, steal and rob as much as they can, but do not seem to have murder in 
view when the booty can be obtained without it. We had a few showers of rain 
in the course of the day, but the weather in general is what we may call here at 
this rainy season fine: this is unsettled weather. This evening cleared up and we 
had a most delightful pleasant clear moon light night, and rather more keen 
than usual. 

All hands were busily employed until a late hour, before everything was in 
readiness for our departure. 

Monday 10" [January] Clear and cold, hard frost and the ground frozen a 
good deal; this indeed is the most severe morning we have experienced since my 
arrival here. A little after Sunrise the thermometer was 1° above freezing point. 
The wind was strong from the south East. At 12 O’Clock we embarked on board 
four canoes, two birch rind and two large wooden, 51 Men and 11 Passengers, 
also Coalpo and his wife, their own canoe going in company with us, paddled by 
eight of his slaves. The swell was very high for us to double Tongue Point and 
was as much as our canoes could stand to. I was really surprised to see what a 
high surf these sea canoes of theirs could ride out without taking water although 
nearly sunk to the gunwale. Coalpo’s wife, being a woman of some consequence 
among the tribe here, and nearly related to some of the Natives up at the 
Rapids, we took her up to act as a mediator between us and them. We had a 
strong flood tide in our favour, but the sea ran so high as to oblige us to paddle 
round the Bay. Saw an immense number of swans Some white geese, outards 
and ducks of various kinds, the weather cloudy and chilly and cold. At 5 OClock 
we put ashore for the night at the Green Encampment. The wood here is soaked 
with rain and every thing damp and wet, we had some difficulty to make a fire, 
and even when made was but a poor one, what in summer might be tolerable 
dry wood, was now a heavy wet log. This I observed to be the case near the sea 
coast, and on the upper regions on the Rocky Mountains, where the wood is at 
all seasons, damp heavy and wet, it of course makes most miserable fires. 
Weather cloudy and cold, and a strong wind, very unpleasant. 

Tuesday [January] 11" At 6 O’Clock A.M. we embarked. Cold cloudy morning 
and a strong breeze. Soon after leaving our Encampment we met a wooden 
canoe, coming down with the ebb tide and wind aft; she was from the Willamette 
River. M' Wallace and six men loaded with 3 biche and 7 cheveral for Fort 
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George. We had some difficulty to light our candle on board the canoes, so as 
to enable us to read the Letters, nothing extraordinary. We embarked nearly all 
the meat, and 4 of his men; proceeded on our voyage, while he proceeded 
below. At half past g O’Clock we put ashore to breakfast below Oak Point 
opposite to the village of Sho sho nes, on the South side at the entrance of a 
small river. These people dwell generally in the interior and subsist upon flesh 
and roots, which they generally barter with the Natives at Oak Point for salmon 
&c. Weather cleared up fine and calm. our people certainly made a hearty meal 
on the fresh meat although excessive lean, was a treat to them who had nothing 
better than rancid dried salmon. 

At 11 O'Clock we embarked and passed the Village at Oak Point which stands 
on the South side of the river on a pleasant and extensive situation of low land 
several miles long and about six miles broad, the whole forming one extensive 
low marshy meadow, which in summer overflows. The banks near the river are 
lined with Oak, liard, alder, and other wood common to these parts. Their 
dwellings here consist of one long range of houses, on a parallel with the river. 
The natives were seated on the banks gazing at us, as we passed; they appear 
numerous, and have an uncommon number of children. We did not stop 
although insisted to do so by the Old Chief. We proceeded on about two miles, 
higher up, there is a most delightful spot of low meadow thinly shaded by large 
spreading, Oaks in the rear of which lays, an extensive marshy meadow. This 
spot would be the most eligible situation for an establishment of any other I 
know of on this river every thing would be in favour of it, a proper distance 
from the sea, to be removed from Ships of War, a central place for trade, a most 
central place for the several fisheries of salmon, sturgeon, smelt &c. and the 
natives a good quiet set of people &c. but unfortunately the whole of the low 
lands overflow in summer, and the adjoining high lands are steep rugged, and 
by no means calculated for our people. It was at this place, that Captain Winship 
on board the Albatros came up to build in 1810, but after having cut down some 
wood and prepared timber for building, the water rose and obliged him to 
abandon the place, drift down the River with his ship and put to sea.'7° 


‘7° The American Ship Albatross of Boston was owned by three Winship brothers of 
Brighton, Massachusetts — Abiel, a Boston merchant, Captain Jonathan, Jr., and Captain 
Nathan who commanded the vessel. On 4 June 1810 she sailed forty miles up the 
Columbia River, and, in the words of Samuel Eliot Morison, “anchored off and oak grove, 
where her crew broke ground for a vegetable garden, and started working on a log house. 
But the Chinook Indians, the fur middlemen of Oregon, would brook no competition. 
Having no warships or marines to back them up, the Winships were forced to evacuate.” 
It was a great disappointment. Jonathan Winship, Jr., whose hobby was horticulture, 
“hoped to have planted a Garden of Eden on the shore of the Pacific, and made that 
wilderness blossom like a_rose. Others fulfilled his dream, bringing slips from the very 
rose-garden of Brighton where Captain Jonathan spent the long tranquil years of 
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Having passed the Oaks a few miles, we observed a little snow on the ground 
extending down to the water’s edge; the adjacent high lands were apparently 
covered with upwards of one inch, and the mountain appeared white with snow 
in every direction. Mount St. Helens presents a most conspicuous and romantic 
prospect an immense cone perfectly covered and enveloped in one body of snow 
rising from a level country, the base covering a vast extent of ground, then runs 
tapering up without the least interruption of rugged or projecting Rocks to a 
great height, when it terminates in a point, the whole forming one uncommon 
uniformity of one vast pile of snow. Mount Rainier is also to be seen at the same 
time covered with snow, but does not form so regular and conspicuous an object 
as the former, being more rugged uneven and flat on its summits. Passed Mount 
Coffin on the north side. We passed two villages on the north side [of] the river, 
at the entrance of two small rivers about half a mile from each other. 

We saw a number of seals and wild fowl, and many of the natives fishing smelt 
with a scoop net along the shores. They appeared much surprised at our force 
and enquired our business above, but we did not satisfy them on the subject. 
Some canoes came off from the upper village to us from whom we bought a 
sturgeon. They wished us to go on shore to trade more but we declined. 

We soon after came to a large village, situated at the entrance of a small river 
on the North side. Here is a long range of houses on a parallel with the river. 
The natives appear numerous. Opposite to this village on the south side is a 
point of rocks on which are deposited a number of their dead in wooden canoes 
and a little above the point is a rocky island on the top of which are also a 
number of dead bodies in canoes, one apparently a great Chief from the manner 
in which he is arranged. The Island is called Coffin Rock. The weather fine and 
clear, but rather chilly and cold. At half past 6 O’clock one of our bark canoes 
run upon a rock and broke a large hole in her bottom; she put ashore to repair, 
while we all proceeded on for the Willamette River, where we were desirous of 
getting this evening. At 7 OClock being exceeding dark another canoe came foul 
of a stump and broke. She put ashore also to repair. During this the remainder 
of our brigade got dispersed in the dark, some on the north and others on the 
south side of the River. At g O’Clock we being then only two canoes together we 
put ashore at the entrance of the Willamette River and instantly sent off M’ 


retirement he had earned so well.” (The Maritime History of Massachusetts, 1783-1860 [rev. 
ed.; Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1961], pp. 58-59). The Albatross spent nearly two months, 
from 26 May to 19 July, in the river. She carried a mixed assortment of furs to China 
along with sandalwood gathered in the Marquesas. On the Winships and these trades see 
William Phelps, “Solid Men of Boston,” ms. [1850?] Library, Berkeley, University of 
California; typescript of same, Massachusetts Society, Boston. Henry visited the site of the 
Winships’ ruined establishment 3 February 1814 (see below, p. 673); he called the site “the 
Oaks”. 
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Franchére in a canoe and 6 men up the Willamette River for the chief of that 
tribe called Casino or Kiersinno,’”’ to accompany us up to the Rapids. We had 
much difficulty to light a fire and wood very scarce and none dry. At 10 OClock 
one of our canoes joined us, and at 11 OClock M' Franchére returned, 
accompanied by the chief. We instantly held a long conference with this man, 
who appears to take much interest in our business although at the same time 
gives us to understand, that one of the villages at the Rapids are his relations, 
the very Village on the north side of the River where the affair took place. This 
circumstance alone will point out to us the necessity of using conciliatory means, 
in our proceedings above, so as to avoid bringing upon us the ill will of the 
natives on the Willamette River and its environs. At 12 O’Ck sent off M' 
Franchére in Casino’s canoe manned by 6 of his slaves, down the river in search 
of our canoes, and to order them up here, we being anxious to proceed on our 
voyage, and further the Chief was desirous to speak with his sister in law, 
Coalpo’s wife. The weather was chilly and cold with a hard frost. At 4 OClock 
M' Franchére returned with the 3 canoes, one of them had received some injury 
on her way up, and was obliged to stop and repair her, so that it was 5 OClock 
ere we embarked. Casino embarked with us, we having made him a present of 
two blankets, and sent a letter by his slaves to William Henry up the Willamette 
River, advising him of the unfortunate affair which had taken place at the 
Rapids, so that he might be on his guard against the Natives. 

Wednesday [January] 12"" After having passed a most disagreeable night. At 
8 Oclock this morning the rain commenced accompanied by a strong head wind. 

At one of the Villages this morning we were told that the Old Nepisangue 
[J.B. Sakanakee] had been seen at Quicksand River’? on his way down 
wounded in the side by an arrow. But he was then sufficiently strong to make 
his escape from the natives. We wished to find the poor old man, and for that 
purpose we kept within the islands on the south side. At 12 OClock one of our 
bark canoes ran foul of a stump, and tore two bits of bark from her bottom, 
about the size of my hand, which instantly floated on the water behind the 
canoe. Still by bailing out the water she was kept kept afloat until one OClock 
when we put ashore to repair her, at the remains of an old village on the south 
side below the seal rocks. Weather very unpleasant, cold rain and strong wind, 
every thing wet and perfectly soaked. We saw two land otters and a number of 


‘77 Usually spelled Casino or Cassino. Henry’s copyist spelled it eight ways, and like Coues 
I have employed Casino throughout. Franchére spelled it Keasseno. A young man, Casino 
was brother-in-law to Chief Coalpo, who was guiding the party. Casino was from 
Thlacalama village, on the Kalama River. Lamb, ed., Franchére’s Journal, pp. 80, 140-41. 


178 Now Sandy River.-On the Nipissing hunter, see above, n. 174. Also, Lamb, ed., 
Franchére’s Journal, p. 139 and n. 1. 
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seals and wild fowl. Here we took breakfast, and at 3 OClock we put off passed 
the Seal Rock, and the small Village of Catlipoks on the North side situated at 
a short distance from the main channel, up a small river,’7? and which we did 
not observe on our way down in November last. Soon after we passed Quicksand 
River on the South side, and as the night appeared the storm seemed to 
augment, with a very strong head wind, which obliged us to put ashore for the 
night, at half past 5 OClock on Point Vancouver, about three miles above 
Quicksand River. This evening the rain ceased, but the wind became more 
violent. Stars were seen and every thing indicated fair weather. 

Thursday [January] 13". At 3 OClock this morning a more violent storm than 
yesterday commenced the wind was so strong as instantly to lay our tents level 
with the ground and the rain pouring in torrents rendered our situation very 
uncomfortable. At daybreak the storm still continued which prevented our 
departure, until 11 O’Clock when we set off, much annoyed by the strong head 
wind we pushed on until 2 OClock when we put ashore on the North side for 
the purpose to put our arms in order, and make the necessary arrangements for 
our arrival at the villages, which are at no great distance from us — the first 
about 6 miles. Some little snow is here on the gravel and beach, the highlands 
which we here begin to enter are perfectly covered with snow from the shore to 
their rocky summits, all is white, and every appearance of winter. 

We now once more had a conference with Casino. We find he knows more on 
the subject than we had imagined, and informs us that the principle instigator 
of that affair was a chief called Canook belonging to the Cathlathlaly'®® Village 
on the north side of the river. This fellow it seems on seeing our party, of two 
canoes only, passing up the river formed a plan instantly to pillage the goods. 
He assembled the warriors of the two villages below and made a long speech to 
them, telling them that we never traded any thing of consequence with them, 
but took all our property up the country, and gave it too their enemies the Nez 
Perce &c, and that a favourable opportunity offered to better themselves. They 
agreed and all hands armed and proceeded up to the Cathlayaky Village, where 
the same harrangue was made, and that village also joined the party and crossed 
over to the south side of the river to the Cathlayackty Village, where a similar 
speech was made, and that Village also joined, when they came down to meet 
our people in the portage on the South side with Canook as War Chief. Another 
Village also of the Thlamooyackoack tribe, situated a few miles above the 
portage on the north side of the river, was also invited down to join, which they 


‘77 Now Washougal River. Seal River, according to Lewis and Clark; Wasough-ally River, 
according to Ross Cox (see Coues, 2:798). See also below, p. 656, n. 188. 


180 Cf. Lamb, ed., Franchére’s Journal, pp. 81-82, where the village is called Cathlapoutle 
and the river, Cowiltk, now Lewis River. For further discussion, see Coues, 2:798 n. 29 
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very soon did, and shortly after the affair commenced, a chief belonging to the 
latter village was killed, and another belonging to the Cathlayaky village was also 
killed. These two were all that fell. 

This afternoon we now finished the remainder of our stock of dried salmon, 
which we had taken at the fort. Meat &c and now we are without one mouthful 
for 65 of us and 4 Indians to eat, and on the eve of meeting our enemies. 

Friday [January] 14" A most terrible and constant gale of wind throughout the 
night. At 6 O’CK we loaded and embarked. Weather very cold and disagreeable. 
Our progress was exceeding slow. Twice my canoes were driven back to our fires 
and finally sailed across the river to the south side ere we could bring her up, 
we then put out the line and towed her along the beach. The other canoes 
followed our example, by which means we got on slowly. Saw a great number of 
seals. At 10 OClock we came nearly abreast of the Soto village, where we 
observed the natives running into a low point of wood at the upper end of their 
village. They appeared to be in a great hurry, and state of bustle and confusion. 
We soon perceived they were all clothed with their large white war garments. 
Having got directly opposite the village, we crossed over to a stony beach within 
about 150 yds from the edge of the woods, in which we observed a number of 
the natives posted behind the trees in a posture of defence, armed with bows 
and arrows, war clubs, axes &c and all clothed in their war garments and war 
jackets, their bows bent and arrows across them ready to let fly. All was as silent 
as death. We did not land but desired Casino to speak to them and assure them 
of our pacific disposition towards them &c, after some time one of their chiefs 
came forward on the bank, in the edge of the woods, and made a long speech 
accompanied with many gestures and motions of the arms, body and legs, 
apparently most violently agitated. None of them could be induced to leave the 

_ woods, and come down to us. We put Casino on shore to go up to the village 
and Coalpo’s wife also, to demand the guns and kettles. The natives observing 
them walking up retired from the woods to the village, where a long parley was 
held. An old woman was the first person who ventured down to the canoes and 
shortly after a man followed her example. We now proposed trading dogs from 
them, which they most readily agreed to; for this purpose we dropt down to a 
sandy beach near the village, and a few of us went on shore. We very soon 
traded 15 dogs and then crossed over to the south side, where we made a fire 
to warm ourselves. By this time we were all benumbed with cold, while here we 
observed two horsemen set off at full speed for the village above, we presume 
to carry the news of our arrival and proceedings. Having thoroughly warmed 
ourselves we embarked and returned over to the village, when they delivered us 
g guns (all well loaded). This was all the property we could recover here. They 
assured us the whole was in the hands of the natives above. We then assembled 
them on the beach and presented the pipe to them to smoke, thus to lull them 
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asleep with our pacific measure that we might find the villages above more off 
their guard so as to enable us to seize upon this famous Canook and keep him 
prisoner until all the property would all be returned. We now only demanded 
guns and kettles, without mentioning other goods, the guns in particular being 
our principal object. 

At 1 OClock we proceeded on our voyage after having counted at this village 
30 men bearing arms. The village consists of 7 houses with the ends towards the 
river. We soon came in sight of the second village which is that of the Cath- 
lathlaly tribe. We could observe the natives there in much hurry & bustle, 
retiring to the woods with their baggage and others covered with their war 
garments posting themselves in the woods, behind the trees and among the 
rocks. It now began to rain hard. We loaded all of our guns and put every thing 
in order previous to passing up the Rapid along the Strawberry Island.'®’ 
Everything being ready we proceeded upwards, and came directly abreast of the 
village, from whence we could see the natives stationed on the hill and behind 
the trees and rocks from the upper end of the village up along the river as far 
as we could see up along the portage all armed and in a posture of defence. 
Scarcely a soul was seen [this] morning in the village, all was quiet. While we lay 
here a canoe with six men on board came down the river singing their war song 
and landed at the village. An old woman was now observed standing on the bank 
singing the war song and dancing. We were given to understand by Coalpo’s 
wife, that she was a relation to one of the Indians that our people shot in the 
affair at the portage [now Cascade Locks]. The menacing position of the natives 
was greater than we could have expected considering our pacific measure, used 
at the first village below, and we now had some apprehensions, that on our 
pushing over to the village they would become desperate and shoot at us, and 
oblige us to fire upon them, a thing we most ardently wished to avoid. However 
we could not act otherwise than to go over, which we did after Casino had made 
a short speech to them. None of them moved from their lurking places while we 
were crossing, nor after making the North shore. We landed, Casino proceeded 
up to the village, and soon after the Natives seemed to leave the woods and 
assemble at Canook’s House where a long parley took place among them, the 
result of which was he, Casino, came back to us with four guns well loaded, and 
thirty armed men accompanied him. None of us left our canoes. We desired 
them to be seated on the beach. They did so, but at the same time their looks 
were very suspicious. They had all their bows bent and arrows across, and ready 


‘This mile-long island was so named by Lewis and Clark, who camped there 1 
November 1805, because it was “covered with grass and a great number of strawberry 
vines.” James W. Phillips, Washington State Place Names (Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1971), p. 139. See Moulton, Atlas of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, map 29. 
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to let fly in the twinkling of an eye. A pipe was filled for them, and we 
pretended friends. Canook smoked and came down even to the water’s edge, but 
with the eye of a hawk watching every movement. After a long parley with them, 
we crossed the river to Strawberry Island and took up our quarters on a pleasant 
open and level spot of plain, where formerly a village stood, took up our canoes 
and baggage &c to the top of bank although a rugged shore of large rocks. Here 
we arranged every thing in the best order for defence in case of an attack. 
Casino, who we had left at the Village to collect more property, came over very 
soon after us and brought two guns more. Small rain throughout the day and 
until sunset when the storm increased, and we had terrible weather. Three of 
the canoes of the Natives came over to see us, two men and and some women 
relatives of Casino’s. Our order for guard tonight were four watches of 3 hours 
each, 14 men and 2 Gentlemen from 7 OClock P.M to 7 O’Clock A.M. 

Saturday [January] 15" My watch was from 4 to 7 OClock in the morning. 
Rainy weather at 8 OClock. We loaded our canoes and went over to the village 
where we traded nine dogs and one horse for food. The dogs were knocked on 
the head with an axe, and the horse was shot through the head with a ball. Here 
we lay three hours in our canoes, exposed to a heavy and incessant rain. at 11 
O’Clock we set off with our stock of provisions on board. At the Discharge one 
of our canoes narrowly escaped being lost by the canoe embarking; fortunately 
the line broke. She made a second attempt when the same thing happened 
again. The line of my canoe broke also, and afterwards with a strong new line 
she embarked and shipped water knee deep in her, but all at last got up safe 
after much loss of time and some narrow chances of being drowned. We then 
crossed over and proceeded to the Portage on the south side of the river, on 
approaching which we perceived a number of Natives on the banks in the shirts 
of the wood, all armed. They withdrew on our landing. This Portage is 600 
paces long at low water, which is the case at this season, over a very rough and 
ugly point of huge rocks to the place where the scuffle took place. We carried 
all our canoes and baggage over as far as we could, excepting one of our birch 
canoes, that had now become so crazy and weak she could not be carried without 
breaking in the middle. Casino requested permission to proceed up to the village 
of his relation to demand the property which we agreed to. At the east end of 
the Portage, we found the remains of our basket of kettles, hoops, staves. &c, 
and a quantity of wet powder laying among the sand. On the spot where the 
Indian fell whom M‘Kay shot was still a quantity of blood to be seen among the 
stones. I also traced on my way over the Portage many spots of blood on the 
stone, which I presume fell from the wounds of M’ Stewart on his return. It 
cannot be considered otherwise than an act of providence that the arrow did not 
pierce through the body, the distance between him and the Indians being only 
16 yards. ’ 
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At 2 O’CK we proceeded up to the Cathlayackty Village, us by land and the 
men en canot. There we found on the beach Casino with seven of the Natives 
who delivered to us one gun and a few kettles, and two cotton shirts. This village 
consists of only three houses. Nothing more being expected by fair means, we 
embarked and crossed the river to the Cathlayacky Village, of eight houses. The 
natives were all within doors on our arrival excepting an old woman who was 
singing, dancing, and crying on the bank. She was a near relation to the fellow 
that was killed, the one belonging to this village. We landed Casino, who went 
up and held a parley with them while we pushed off, and went in search of an 
encampment on an island about half a mile above the village telling him to bring 
the kettles and guns to us there. We landed on the island and arranged our 
order of camp for the night. Here we fired off all our guns, also the brass swivel. 
Reloaded her and put every thing in order. We observed four canoes loaded 
with baggage to cross over from the north, to the village on the south side. We 
now began to suspect the fidelity of Casino and are led to believe that heacts a 
double part with us in this affair and is now sending over some of his friends to 
the village, which he supposes we will not molest on his account. Indeed in the 
present state of thing, we conjecture it would not be prudent in us to show any 
suspicions to him. Soon after he came to us with 16 of the natives who brought 
us five guns and a few kettles, balls and a few other trifling articles, also some 
dried salmon. Weather cleared up and became uncommonly keen with a strong 
wind from the westward. Guard was mounted as usual. My watch was from 7 to 
10 OClock P.M. During the night heavy showers of rain, and clear at intervals 
with a strong westerly gale. We observed this afternoon several smokes rising in 
the woods at some distance in the interior, which we suppose are the women and 
children fled for safety, and probably have the major part of the goods along 
with them. 

Sunday [January] 16" Fine clear and calm morning, hard frost. Ice seen for 
the first time on the eddies along the island, in the ponds of water, and in the 
wooden canoes. The wind sprang up a strong breeze from the Eastward. At 8 
O’Clock I sent a canoe with eight men to the village to trade dogs; they returned 
with 9. We breakfasted; at 12 O’Clock we embarked and proceeded down to the 
village. All was as quiet as death, excepting the Old Woman who was singing her 
doleful song and lamenting the death of her relation. We landed and I walked 
through the village, where I saw but few men stirring and they were all armed. 
This village is uncommonly dirty and filthy. It consists of eight houses, well 
situated for defence being on a rising ground, with a pond of water running 
round it behind and on one side. I saw only 8 or 10 men. We demanded horses 
to trade, which they agreed to sell and sent for them, during which time Canook 
arrived on horse back with 7 others from below, and soon after we observed 
several armed men on foot to appear coming from behind the houses. They 
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however kept at a distance forming a line along one of the largest houses with 
Canook at their head, bows bent and arrows in readiness to let fly. The horses 
were now brought in when we all embarked on board the canoes excepting a few 
who were to trade and kill the horses, cut them up &c. I now counted only 
twenty armed men. The first horse we brought was shot dead the report of the 
gun brought to our view 50 armed men, who now all arranged themselves along 
the house in such a manner that our guns could have done them but little 
injury, had we been inclined to fire upon them. Our intention was to seize 
Canook, but he kept among the crowd and could not be prevailed upon to come 
near us, although he and all the others were frequently invited by us to come 
down to the canoes, and smoke a pipe. A few only came and they were 
unarmed. 

After having brought three horses, and embarked the flesh, and indeed every 
ounce of it excepting the dung, we pushed over to the village on the south side 
where we embarked and walked up to the village which is situated in the woods 
at some distance from the river. We entered the chief's house, a very respectable 
looking portly old man, much more so than any of the natives I have yet seen 
on the Columbia. He was very civil to us, and spread down a clean white biche 
skin near the fire for us to set upon. Their houses apparently were in a state of 
confusion, every thing having been removed out of them. Nothing remained but 
a few old Wattap vessels for cooking &c.'** These houses are sunk about three 
feet under ground, the entrance at one end, by a very narrow oval door, with 
a knotted log placed on the inside as a ladder. Next to the door and facing it is 
a partition of planks erect, behind which is the fire place, a square of about 10 
feet on each side, and sunk below the level of the ground plate of the house, 
about 2 feet. At the furthermost end is another partition of planks, in the rear 
of which runs, a range of beds raised about about 3 feet from the ground, which 
range occupies the furthermost end of the house and round on both sides to 
opposite the partitions near the door. The front planks of their beds are carved 
and painted in various forms at the end of each range, are placed some broad 
plank erect on which are rudely carved some figures in imitation of our modern 
pillars of fluted workmanship in architecture at the foot or in front of the chief’s 
bed are planted in the ground at equal distances. Four figures of human heads, 
adorned with a kind of crown, about two feet high, and rudely carved and 
painted on the outer side of these figures, at both ends are placed in in the 
ground, two large flat stones erect and painted. On the inner side of the two 
partitions facing the fire place is carved and painted on the planks some very 


182 These vessels were made water-tight of strips of bark resembling fibrous roots with 
which Henry was familiar. On watap or wattap, see above, Volume I, p. 16, n. 34. 
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large rude uncouth figures of eagles, tortoises and other animals, some of them 
about 4 feet in length. The colours they use are white, red, black and green. 
Their attempts in sculpture in some instances are not badly executed; they are 
rude but striking resemblances. We talked with the chief for some time, but to 
no purpose. No property was produced. They appeared rather uneasy in our 
presence, Casino was our interpreter through M’ Franchére; told us he would 
collect what he could and bring it down to us. We then left them and proceeded 
down to the Portage where we found our camp for the night on the spot where 
the scuffle happened; shortly after Casino came down with a few more kettles 
which he says is all he can get from the Natives. He requested permission of us 
to go and sleep at the village under a pretence of getting more property, which 
we agreed to. Strict watch was kept as usual; my watch was from 10 to 1 OClock. 
Fine clear night. This evening we received much useful information from 
Coalpo’s wife, respecting the duplicity of Casino towards us. He even offered to 
bribe her at the last village, this afternoon, by offering her 2 fm of red strouds 
and many other things, but she rejected the offer, and upbraided him for his 
double dealing towards us. Had we known as much in the beginning of the 
business, and on our first landing at this Portage yesterday as we now do, we 
most probably would have recovered every article there was in this village, on 
the south side, and that also on the north, but we placed too much confidence 
in Casino. His good behaviour at the first village below had thrown us entirely 
off our guard here. 

We heard several vague reports here regarding the Old Nepisangue, all of 
them however tend to give us hopes that he escaped and is yet alive. We were 
also given to understand that the Indians say they did not pillage our people of 
the property, but that it was given to them, that after the very first shots were 
fired by our people, the Indians all fled to the woods, and then instantly crossed 
the river and dispersed to their several villages. Those belonging below were told 
of a canoe of our people having passed down the river. Still they suspected a 
party had remained in the portage, concealed among the rocks near the 
baggage. They waited until daybreak, when seeing that no canoe returned from 
below, they proceeded up to the Portage, where by degrees they approached the 
baggage, after having thoroughly examined among all the rocks, to see if any of 
our people were concealed. This required no little time, so that it was late in the 
morning ere they ventured near the property. With a little perseverance the 
whole of the property might have been saved. It was unfortunate that such a 
confusion took place previous to leaving the portage. It was then observed by 
some who were present and now evident to us all here, that at the time of their 
pushing off and ever since the first shot was fired by M‘Kay, there was no 
obstacle to prevent them from carrying the goods over to the west end, and 
carrying away with them both of the canoes and their loading. 
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This afternoon our men feasted and regaled themselves much to their own 
satisfaction with the offals &c of the fat horses. Puddings were made of the 
blood, fat &c. The guts were Boiled, roasted &c. and the marrow bones cracked 
&c. In short nothing was lost, and had it not been for the skin I could almost 
have imagined we were just returned from a buffalo hunting party &c. 

Monday [January] 17" Cloudy and calm morning. At 7 O’Clock we began to 
move over the Portage. A few of the Natives came to us but we were very shy 
and cautious in not coming too near; they had no arms. We bought from them 
2 horses and one dog, which we killed, and embarked the meat. The shots 
caused the Indians to retire some distance on the Rocks. We then embarked, and 
at 11 O’Clock came down to the village where we put Casino on shore, and 
immediately crossed over to our old camp on Strawberry Island.'°3 Two old 
women were standing on the bank with each a stick in their hands about 5 feet 
long, singing, crying and dancing. These Old Hogs annoyed us very much. A 
few or no men were to be seen, until we pushed off from the shore when several 
armed men were seen returning to their houses, from behind the rocks and 
trees. At half past 11 OClock we encamped as before. At 12 O’Clock Casino 
came over in a canoe accompanied by a chief, a boy and a woman. The former 
was well armed with a bow and a quiver full of Arrows, his war jacket on &c. He 
came to our tent, and we gave him to smoke with Casino. We soon determined 
on seizing him, which was done accordingly, having now given up all hopes of 
getting Canook into our possession. Three men were ordered to seize him 
Deslard, O’Connor and Bell.'*4 They seized his hands first, and at the same 
time his arms and quiver were seized, and his hands and legs bound with a cord. 
He appeared surprised but not terrified and said not a word. Casino, who was 
setting near him, started up instantly, but we we desired him to be easy, and 
explain to the prisoner our intentions of keeping him only until our poperty was 
all returned to us. It was not only the guns and kettles were wanted, but every 
article they had taken from us, that we had heretofore been only trifling with 
them; we were now in earnest, and must have our goods, and were ready to fight 
them if they saw fit &c. The boy and woman were present, and given to under- 
stand the same, and instantly allowed to go over to the village to communicate our 
intentions to the Natives, while Casino made a long speech to them from our 


'83 Franchére also explained the party’s strategy: “Having been unsuccessful above the 
rapids in recovering our goods (these Indians telling us that the people of the village below 
were responsible for the theft), we went down the river and camped on Strawberry Island. 
The partners’ intention was merely to frighten the Indians, without spilling blood. We 
made a great show of our numbers and fired our field piece occasionally, to demonstrate 
that we could reach them even across the river.” Lamb, ed., Franchére’s Journal, p. 141. 


184 Pierre Deslard, or Delord, Patrick O’Connor, and George Bell, the latter a former 
cooper on board the Tonquin. 
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camp. A guard of four Sandwich Islanders were placed over the prisoner with 
muskets and fixed bayonets. On the canoe landing at the village a loud bawling 
and crying instantly took place, and great hurry and bustle appeared among the 
Natives. We fired our swivel to show them we had such a thing with us. The 
report in an instant caused all the Indians to retire into their houses, which are 
situated on a low spot behind a rising bank which runs between it and the River, 
so that only the tops of their houses appear from our Camp, we then drew up 
all our people and paraded them on the field facing the village, fired a round 
of musketry, marched them round and through the camp, and dismissed them, 
M' Franchére acting as drill sergeant. We then called out to the Indians, that 
we were ready for them either for Peace or War as they thought fit. Horsemen 
were instantly dispatched at full speed above and below to the several villages, 
a large canoe also set off down the river with six persons in her. Sometime after 
two women, wives of the prisoner, came over and brought us 3 guns and 13 
kettles. All was now quiet in the Village. At 5 O’Clock we perceived 12 armed 
men arrive from below and two canoes also with armed men. The women again 
came over with g guns and a few articles of bale goods. A long conference took 
place between them and the prisoner during which time both parties appeared 
much affected, sobbed and cried for sometime. He desired them to be 
expeditious in collecting the property. We told them we would remain here for 
two nights to give them time to collect the whole, at the expiration of which time 
if the goods were not returned, we would take him to sea with us. This affected 
them still more, they told us that messengers were off in every direction to 
collect the property and they were in hopes it would all be brought in. Double 
guard was set for this night 28 men each watch, and but only 3 watches. 
Great numbers of outards and seals are seen here daily. Our people killed 
several of the former near the camp, very fat. No rain yesterday nor today, the 
evening was fine. We fired our brass swivel and sent up two most beautiful sky 
rockets which must have alarmed the Natives very much, never having seen nor 
heard of any thing of the kind before. This island must be an uncommon resort 
for outards, the prairie is in a manner covered with the dung of these fowls. 
Tuesday [January] 18" I kept no watch last night but was on guard all day 
with Mess’. D. Stuart and Franchére, and 12 Sandwich Islanders who 
surrounded the camp. Weather cloudy and cold, wind North East. The same two 
women, who are the only persons that will trust themselves among us, brought 
over a few more bale goods &c. Several harrangues were made by the prisoner 
and Casino to the Natives across in order to expedite our business, their answer 
was that all the property in their possession was now given up, and what was 
deficient must be in the villages above. Messages were accordingly sent off at full 
speed on horseback. Coalpo killed a few outards with his own musket and gave 
them to us. We now put all hands on an allowance of one meal per day, as our 
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stock of horseflesh was getting short, and no hopes of a further supply from the 
Natives. We had two visits more from the two women, who brought us a few 
more bale goods. A long conference then took place between us and the Natives 
across the river. They now appeared inclined to keep what they had, and return 
us nothing more. However, soon after much bustle was observed among them, 
and 3 horsemen started for above, and three for below, all full speed, also a 
canoe for above and some armed men proceeded in the same direction by land. 
This afternoon we paraded our force and examined our arms. We marched 
round and through our Camp and dispursed. Towards evening we had a 
terrible storm of rain and a violent gale from the South West which lasted until 
midnight. We mounted guard as usual. My watch was from 1 to 4 O’Clock A.M. 
Disagreeable rainy weather, with a strong gale of wind which blew our fires in 
every direction. and choaked us with smoke. 

Wednesday [January] 19"". Weather unsettled, small rain, cloudy and clear at 
intervals, strong wind from the South West continues. A few more articles were 
brought to us, when there apparently was a sudden stop to our raising anything 
more. We therefore loaded our canoes and prepared for our departure. 
Previous to embarking we assembled all hands and held a sham council on the 
beach, during which the women came over with a few more articles and for us 
to remain here one day longer, which we agreed to on conditions they would 
return the whole. We now determined to send Casino across to the Village that 
he might go up to his relations and endeavour to get back what he could from 
them. We entertain but little hopes from his effort as he had already deceived 
us in that quarter; still, considering now all as lost, we thought he could do no 
harm and perhaps might do some good especially as it was his own wish to go. 
We promised him that if he was successful, and brought us the total, we would 
reward him by giving him one bale of goods. This we were in hopes would be 
a more tempting bribe, than what could be offered by the Indians. We offered 
the same reward to Calpot’s Wife if we receive the total. We sent Casino off with 
the women. Embarked the Prisoner and driftfed] down to the lower end of 
Strawberry Island where we encamped on a pleasant spot of Prairie to wait the 
result of this movement. I observed Casino when he landed at the Village. He 
was instantly surrounded by all the Natives armed. He made them a long speech, 
and without entering any of the houses, he proceeded up the river on foot 
followed by 16 armed men. We observed some very extraordinary large 
Vultures'’*® here hovering over our camp. The snow is now nearly all melted 
away on the tops of the mountains, only a few spots are to be seen. I found on 
the Island along the beach a piece of petrified wood, which bore the marks of 


tn 


185 Probably the well-known scavenger Turkey Vulture, or Cathartes aura. 
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its once having been cut by a beaver in its primitive state. Great quantities of 
petrified wood are seen about this part of the River. Our prisoner previous to 
embarking stood up and made a speech, to his country men exhorting them to 
return the property instantly. He appeared much affected at our removal but 
shed no tears, since the first meeting he had with his wives on the day he was 
detained. My watch was from 7 to 10 OClock P.M. Fine weather, all quiet 
excepting at the Village, where we heard a continual noise of harranguing, 
talking, loud crying &c. We fired our Brass Swivel and then sent up a beautiful 
Sky Rocket. We had observed several smokes to rise in the interior at some 
distance behind the Village which we presume are the women and children. 

Thursday [January] 20" We remained here all day in the course of which the 
women and Casino brought us back a few articles, but they now appeared 
backward in returning any thing more. Our hope of recovering much more is 
at an end. Weather fine and clear. Great numbers of outards, our people killed 
three today; could we leave the chief in safety we might have killed a great 
many, but that would not be prudent. Three seals also shot, but we could get 
only one; the others instantly sank. This seal was opened and exposed to the 
smoke all night intending it for our breakfast tomorrow morning. I now had the 
curiosity to examine the quiver of arrows belonging to the prisoner. It was made 
of a cub of a black bear, the bow was flat and very strong, and uncommonly 
elastic, bent backwards as already mentioned. There was 70 arrows loose in it, 
and a parcel carefully tied up with cedar bark containing 10 more arrows. These 
last we examined minutely and found they were poisoned; in this opinion Casino 
confirmed it. Small strips of the skin of the rattle snake was sticking to the barb 
of about 2 inches long. This skin is stuck on by means of some glutinous 
substance which Casino told us was poison also. Their arrows are neatly made, 
and are of cedar and tipped with hard wood and bone about 5 inches, and 
sharply barbed with iron, and painted a very neat green, red, brown and yellow. 
Some of them are fixed in sockets so as to leave the barb in the flesh when 
received there. Their bows are made of a very coarse grained wood exceedingly 
well polished and smooth and overlaid with sinews. 

Friday [January] 21° Cloudy and rainy weather, wind strong South West. The 
women came over with a few more trifling articles, and told us they could get 
nothing more. The prisoner’s women had even sold a slave to Canook for the 
beads he had. Our hope of recovering any thing more was now at an end. 
However, we sent Casino with M’ Franchére and a party of armed men opposite 
to the Village to harrangue them once more, during which time we took our 
breakfast which consisted of lean horse flesh and seal’s fat. I cannot say it was 
bad, had it not been for the idea of the thing. I could have made a very hearty 
meal on such fare. Tea we had none. Our men this morning finished the 
remainder of the horse flesh and seal, and not a mouthful of any kind of 
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provision remained, for 70 persons and no hopes of a supply from the natives 
here. M' Franchére returned with their answer which was that we surely must 
be a very bad set of people, in having killed two of their chiefs and wanted to 
recover all the property. In short they said they would give no more back. 
Canook encouraged his people, telling them [that] we were not [invincible], their 
arrows could hurt and kill us, and that they ought not to return us any more 
goods &c. This we considered as a final close to all of our business here, the 
principle of pacific measures. The goods we well knew were all removed to some 
distance form the villages in the woods, also their provisions. We therefore had 
no alternative, it is true we could kill many of them and destroy their villages 
with perhaps the loss of only a few of ourselves, but this was not our object, we 
wished for Peace so as to insure a safe passage here in future.'*® We therefore 
resolved to embark, which we did at g OClock and dropt down to Sotos Village 
with the Prisoner on board our canoe and accompanied by a canoe of his own 
in which were his two wives and some of his children and other relations. At this 
Village nobody was stirring, and smoke seen to come from only two houses. The 
others seemed abandoned and the doors barricaded with logs. We took our 
station along the stony beach where we landed Casino and Coalpo’s Wife, they 
went up to the houses, and soon after we perceived armed [men] coming from 
every direction in the woods where they had been concealed and ready for 
battle. We soon after went down to the sandy beach, where we attempted to 
entice some of the Natives down to us but in vain. They gave up a few more 
articles declaring they had no more. Provisions we could get none. We therefore 
made a long harrangue to the Prisoner which was loudly repeated by Casino to 
the Natives, who were standing on the Beach. We gave him two blankets and a 
few other articles with a N.W.C.° Flag,'*? and then landed him much to the joy 
of his poor women and relations who were sitting on the beach, and but little 


'®© Coues, the old cavalry surgeon, is very critical of the Company’s leadership: “such an 
outfit ... could have been swept clear of its native freebooters and most of the looted 
property recovered, had the party been properly officered and handled” (2:809). It is true 
that Alexander Ross called it an “inglorious expedition”, one which invited the ridicule of 
the Cath-le-yach-e-yachs. (Ross, Oregon Settlers, Thwaites ed., p. 260). W. Kaye Lamb, 
however, takes a different view, on the basis of Franchére, that the leadership wanted 
recovery of the guns. This was the crucial point, and the object was achieved. Lamb, ed., 
Franchére’s Journal, p. 142. 


'*7 Franchére wrote of this: “It was in the interests of the Company to make friends of 
them rather than enemies as we would be frequently going back and forth over this 
portage in future. With this in mind, when freeing our prisoner, we made him a present 
of a flag, that we exhorted him to keep safely, telling him that when he carried it unfurled, 
we would look upon it as a signal of peace, but that if any of them had the misfortune to 
come too near the baggage while we were portaging, he would be immediately killed” 
(Lamb, ed., Franchére’s Journal, p. 142). 
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expected such lenity from us. He was instantly invited up to the houses and we 
pushed off, heartily tired of our business, and not less pleased to find ourselves 
on our way home, than the Natives must have been to get clear of such 
troublesome visitors. Wind very strong ahead and heavy rain, which rendered 
our situation exceeding unpleasant. The weather became squally and more 
rough than before, our canoes shipped much water. We put ashore at our 
encampment of the 13" to search for two pairs of hand cuffs which had been 
forgotten there and my umberella but neither could be found, some of the 
natives having lately passed there. We continued on our voyage, and at 5 OClock 
we put ashore for the night, at the entrance of a little river,*** on the north 
side near the Seal Rocks, and sent M’ Franchére in a canoe with Casino and 
eight men to the Village to buy dogs. They returned with 11 and a few dried 
rancid salmon; this answered for all hands to make a light supper. Dark and 
incessant rain during the night, which did not cease for a moment. 

Saturday [January] 22° At half past 6 O’Clock we embarked. Rain still 
continued to fall and the wind strong against us. Came down to the upper 
mouth of the Willamette River, where I parted from the other 5 canoes. They 
proceeded down to Fort George, while my canoe with M’ Mathews on board and 
eight men proceeded up the Willamette River which we entered at 11 O'Clock. 
Rain still continued to fall incessantly. The current was slack owing to the water 
being low. The country is low and apparently much broken by ponds and 
islands. 

We came to the junction of the lower and upper channels, where Captain 
Clark made this River 500 yards broad.'*? Proceeded on. The country appears 
pleasant and not so thickly shaded with wood as towards the sea coast. We 
passed some very pleasant low islands covered with grass and thickly shaded by 
large spreading oaks, but which unfortunately all over flows in the summer 
season, during the high water. Saw a great number of swans, outards and ducks 
of various kinds. Seals also are very numerous. At 4 O’Clock we ran our canoe 
on a rock, and tore a piece out of her bottom, repaired her and at 5 O'Clock set 
off. The channel now becomes more contracted, bound in by high rocks, and the 
current very strong. We had much trouble and difficulty to ascend some strong 
rapids. It was perfectly dark before we reached the Village, which we perceived 
by several lights, on the south side of the River. We passed a small but rapid 
river coming in on our left hand called the Cluk e mus River from a tribe of 


ao Washougal River, deriving from the Indian “rushing water.” Lewis and Clark named 
the river Seal, because they saw a large number of seals at its mouth. Phillips, Washington 
State Place Names, p. 156. See above, p. 644, n. 179. 


‘*9 This is where the upper Willamette slough joins the main channel of the river. Henry 
is proceeding upriver to visit his cousin William and passes the site of present day Portland. 
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Indians who dwell up it.'*” They are very numerous, and great rogues. They 
live in houses, and every summer come down here for the salmon fishery. 
Shortly after passing this river we found ourselves abreast of the village, and in 
hearing of the Falls, we could distinguish six lights which we supposed issued 
from the same number of doors, the houses apparently running on a parallel 
with the River. These people are called the Clow e walla Indians;'% they are 
numerous and tolerable well disposed towards the Whites. Their chief is a good 
old man and is much respected by his own people. We called out to the Natives 
to bring us dogs to trade, but received no answer. We put ashore on a steep 
shppery bank of grass, where we could not find a stick of wood capable of 
making a fire. Every thing was wet, and soaked with rain and nothing but green 
wood to be found. M* M[athews] crossed over with the canoe and 4 men, to 
purchase dogs, wood &c. During his absence we made a thorough search by 
groping in the dark for something dry to light a fire, but all in vain. We were 
compelled to remain in utter darkness drenched with rain, wet and hungry until 
his return, which was about 8 O’Clock when he brought us some dry fire wood, 
five dogs, a little dried salmon, a few hazel nuts, and a parcel of smelts. In a 
short time we were as comfortable as our wet state would admit of. The rain now 
ceased, and the weather cleared up. We could now ascertain nearly about what 
course we came from the Columbia to this place which is about south. 

Sunday [January] 23° At the dawn of day we were up and in readiness to 
embark but a very thick Fog rising from vapours of the Falls prevent our 
embarking before 7 O’Clock. I got a few of these small Fish roasted before the 
fire, on a stick which I found. Most excellent eating, especially those that contain 
the rows. Both are equally fat, and good, and are eaten whole, the bones being 
so very small and pliable as to be scarcely perceived. We now proceeded up to 
the Falls, which has a wild romantic appearance, the water rushing over a 
perpendicular Rock, in two channels divided by a narrow rocky island, which at 
high water must be covered, when the whole forms, but one channel interrupt- 
ing the navigation by forming a kind of curve or bend, running upwards of a 
'/2 of a mile, and then bending over to the right hand side, and returning down 


‘9° The current spelling is Clackamas, from their own name Guithlakimas, significance 
unknown. They claimed the country on the east side of the Willamette River from a few 
miles above its mouth nearly to Oregon City and east as far as the Cascade Mountains. 
Mooney (1928) estimated that the Clackamas numbered 2,500 in 1780; Lewis and Clark 
set down their probably number as 1,800 in 1806. Swanton, Indian Tribes of North America, 
P- 457: 

‘98 One of the Clackamas division of the Chinookan linguistic stock, known as the 
Multnomah Indians to Lewis and Clark; also Fall Indians, Tumwater Indians, and 
Willamettes. Now apparently extinct. Mooney (1928) estimated their number as goo in 
1780, and Lewis and Clark as 650 in 1805-06. Swanton, Indian Tribes, p. 459. 
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without reaching the shore. The Falls I do not believe exceed more than 25, or 
30 feet at most. The salmon do not ascend beyond this. The rocks I perceive are 
too steep and the Falls too perpendicular. We unloaded on the right hand side 
where we made the portage which is 600 paces long over a rough rugged track 
of steep and craggy rocks, closely hemmed in by a range of steep rocks, which 
close in so very near the river, as in some places scarcely to admit of a passage 
for carrying the canoe especially on approaching the upper end where the men 
found much difficulty to get the Canoe through the winding path among the 
Rocks. 

On our arrival at the upper end we met a party of Indians on foot on their 
way down loaded with bags of raw Cammoss. They seem to be an ugly ill formed 
race, no less than four out of seven had some defect in his eyes. They are of the 
Yam he las, who dwell on the Yellow River, a branch of the Willamette. They 
are great rogues but not very numerous. They live in houses. They were most 
wretchedly clothed in deer skins. Their Quivers were of deers heads and necks. 
One of them was leading a horse loaded with raw Cammoss. Their women had 
pettecoats of fringe leather similar to the Chinook women’s cedar pettecoats, but 
reaching only about half way down the thighs. Their scanty deer skins robes 
were miserable indeed. They had a small round bonnet of wattap on their heads, 
with a sharp point on the top about three inches high. They are a wild and 
furious looking people, rather small in size, in a word the most miserable and 
rascally looking tribe I have seen on this side of the mountains. 

Soon after they had joined us, there arrived from the village below the Falls 
three men who brought us a dog, some dried salmon and a few smelt. On their 
meeting with the strangers, they announced some piece of intelligence on which 
one of the women set up a lamentable yell in crying and bawling. All the other 
women instantly took up their load and departed. The men appeared uneasy 
and viewing us very steadfastly. We seized our arms and hastened off to the 
canoe. M' M[{athews] and myself proceeded by land a little higher up the river, 
where we embarked, and the strangers allowed us to push off unmolested. Here 
we saw a number of wooden canoes hauled on shore, which I suppose belong 
to the Natives we had just met at the Portage. The cause of this lamentation we 
could not conceive; we supposed it might proceed from their announcing the 
death of the old chief of the village below, who we were told died six days ago. 
Again we supposed it might proceed from the death of some of those killed by 
our people at the Rapids, particularly as the fellows eyed us so narrowly after 
receiving the news. At half past 8 O’Clock we embarked. A most delightful night 
now presented itself for the first time since last fall. The weather was fine, clear, 
calm and mild. 

A little above the Portage and on the same spot where formerly a village stood 
the remains of their dead are still seen there. This spot is bound in the rear by 
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a high range of perpendicular rocks over which rushes a considerable stream of 
water forming now a pleasant fall of water after the late heavy rains. About a 
mile above the Portage on the right hand there comes in a small but rapid 
Stream. We found the current in some places very strong, and at some ripples 
we were obliged to put out the line. The banks were rocky but not high, the 
country more of wood than towards the sea coast. Here we have not that thick, 
heavy, gloomy foliage as below. About 5 miles above the Falls we passed the last 
rocky islands and shores we saw on this River. About one mile higher we passed 
a low island covered with willows. Here the current became more slack and 
smooth. Outards, ducks and cormorants were plenty. The weather was fine and 
warm, and as we advanced the banks of the river and the adjacent Country 
assumed a more pleasant aspect than what we had been accustomed to. The 
banks in general were pleasant and low [and] covered with alder, small laird, red 
willow, soule, soft maple, fern, weeds and grass; the soil a pale reddish earth and 
sandy; no stones at all. The interior country appears but thinly shaded with 
woods of various sorts of pine, cedar &c. 

At 11 OClock we passed a small river on the left hand called by our people 
Pudding River. The current continues gentle and smooth. At 2 Oclock we 
perceived some wooden canoes laying along the River, on the left hand side at 
the foot of the bank about 30 feet high up, which was a winding path. We of 
course supposed our people to be built somewhere near this spot (none of us 
knew where they were built). I went on shore [and] ascended the hill. I passed 
through a wood for about 300 paces when I came to a delightful open prairie 
on which I perceived the house about 150 paces before us. This plain is about 
2 miles long and a '/2 mile broad. Along the middle runs a rising ground from 
East to West on which the house is situated. Here I found M’ William Henry, in 
charge of this place, and M’ [Alfred] Seton with 30 Men and 2 huts of Freeman 
and Nepisengues as Hunters. 

Those of the natives belonging to this quarter were at the House. They are 
called Calipuyowes. They appear to be a most wretched tribe, diminutive in size 
and scarcely any covering similar to those I met this morning in the Portage. 
This tribe is exceeding numerous extending up to the headwaters of the 
Willamette and are divided into several distinct tribes. They are a wandering 
race, who have neither horses nor homes, and live in the open air in fine 
weather and under the shelter of the large spreading pines and cedars during 
foul weather. They have no tents of their own. Indeed their country is well 
calculated for such a roving savage life as they lead; their wants are but few. 
Deer are numerous and roots of various kinds are in abundance. The latter 
constitutes their principal food. The people preserve the Cammoss Root much 
better than any other nation. They form it in cakes of about 10'* weight, and 
about three inches thick in which state it keeps good and moist. One of their 
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chiefs was at the house; he had a wretched lean horse. I wished to buy it for 
meat but the fellow demanded ten blankets for him. Indeed they have no idea 
of the value of our goods. Blue beads are what they esteem the most. Our course 
from the Falls to this place was about westerly. 

Monday [January] 24" Hard frost during the night and ice this morning about 
'/4 of an inch thick; most charming fine weather. Sent out four hunters to hunt 
chevreuil. At 12 OClock I crossed over the River, in company with M' W. Henry, 
[?] Stewart, and M[athews] to look and examine a proper place to build, about 
two miles up the river as the present situation overflows at high water, although 
its level above the present state of the water is between 30 & 40 feet. We 
debarked and passed the range of wood adjoining the river, and came to the 
open country within, where we very soon started a number of Chervreuil. They 
are so very shy that we could not get a shot at them, although we continually 
had some in sight. They are of a very small kind, and in the grass they appear 
no larger than wolves. The country is exceeding pleasant, open and but thinly 
shaded with oak, pine, liard, alder, soft maple, ash, hazel &c. At a short distance 
are seen ranges of hills, thinly clothed with grass, where not a stick of wood 
appears to grow. In short the prospect is uncommonly pleasant and most 
delightful in the Summer season, when [the country] is in bloom and green. The 
weather was excessive hot, and [even] with the exertion of walking our shirts 
were wringing wet before we reached the spot we were going to see. This place 
is commodiously situated on a bank about 100 feet above the level of the River, 
with an open and level country behind, thinly shaded by large oaks extending 
to the foot of the range of barren hills about 3 miles distant. On the one side 
runs a small stream, which would be about 200 yards from the fort; on the other 
stands a small thicket of tall pine, very proper for building. Stockades are very 
scarce; indeed wood of all kinds could be got only by having horses. The main 
branch of the Willamette at this spot bends round to the South West, and the 
Yellow River whose course is seen from this runs North West. High lands and 
blue hills are seen in both of these directions. The whole Country appears to be 
frequently adorned by high barren hills of prairie, while at the same time there 
is apparently a sufficency of fine large timber near the banks of the River for 
building &c. : 

We returned homeward by following an old Indian path through the woods 
along the banks of the river. The alder are very large. I saw hazel as thick round 
as a man’s thigh. The oaks are large and but few have tall straight trunks; they 
are in general crooked, and spreading out in an uncommon number of stout 
irregular branches, the tops of which are encumbered with clumps or tufts of 
small green leaves. Whether it was an evergreen or new sprouts I cannot say, but 
I believe them to be the former. They are round and about the size of a crow’s 
nest, some larger. The emerise tree [wild cherry] is larger here, and [there are] 
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plenty of them. I observed here a great plenty of an unknown wood and which 
is seen on the Columbia River only below the Rapids. It is an evergreen and has 
a thin scaly bark of a cinnamon colour, which pulls off and leaves a smooth coat 
of a light green colour. The wood is exceedingly heavy and sinks in the water 
like lead; it is soft when green. I measured some of these trees, which were a 
fathom in circumference. The inner green bark I am told makes a beautiful 
green dye for porcupine quills. The outer scaly Bark I presume grows annually 
and falls off in the fall. There are also cedars here, and other kinds of wood, 
with which I am told, there are very fine large black berries, and a most 
delicious black raspberry, and several other sorts of berries, all of which come 
to great perfection in their season. In the woods the ground 1s thickly covered 
with fern and other weeds, through which the deer have innumerable paths, in 
every direction. These animals are exceeding numerous as seen by their tracks 
and dung. The soil appears very good, along the River especially, and would 
answer well for gardens. In three quarters of an hour’s hard walking we reached 
our canoe and crossed over. We saw here many birds of the size and make of a 
robin, but of a more beautiful plumage. Our Hunters returned having eight 
chevreuil. They had seen some red deer tracks and went upon them, but too far 
off to send for the meat. 

This evening I was surprised by hearing the frogs croaking in a pond of water 
near the house. The cammoss root is now beginning to sprout up in the moist 
places, and is about 3 inches high above the ground. There are numbers of 
lizards here. They are seen every moment in the woods. They are about 4 inches 
long, the back of a dark cinnamon colour, and the belly of a light yellow. Last 
autumn our people saw here what is called on the Missouri River the serpent. 
They are nearly the same colour of the rattlesnake and about 4 feet long, they 
run amazing swift. Some people say they are produced from eggs. There are 
small tigers here, raccoons, wolves, kitts, black and brown bears, woverines, gray 
squirrels &c. &c. 

Some of the wretched natives were here this afternoon; they came to sell 
cammoss. They are not allowed to enter our dwelling houses and having no 
trading house built here, they are traded with out doors. They left us about dusk 
to return to their camp. They are generally in small parties of two or three 
families, and frequently during the rainy season they make huts covered with 
pine branches. Their principal food is roots, although they are excessively fond 
of deer flesh, and prefer it to any article of goods we have. Their method of 
hunting the deer is rather singular. They provide themselves with a deer’s head 
and horns complete, which they put on and conceal their body, have a stick in 
their hand, which they occasionally rub the deer’s horns, and in imitation of a 
deer, the animal sees this and is decoyed near him, when he lets fly an arrow 
and seldom misses his aim. The men wear caps on their heads, made of deer 
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heads (the Skin). Both men and women are dressed in the same scanty robes as 
those we met in the Portage. 

About eight O’Clock this evening our dog pursued a cherveriel on the plains, 
which in running from them passed under our meat scaffold within ten paces 
from our door. The poor beast was hard panting for breath even within door, 
it however made its escape. The water in the river rose during the last night 
about 3 feet perpendicular. 

Tuesday [January] 25" Hard frost last night and thick, foggy morning which 
did not disperse until 10 OClock, when we had most delightful weather, fine 
warm, clear and calm. I sent men off for eight deer that were killed yesterday; 
they returned about 12 O’Clock and brought in 7 deer, one of them having been 
devoured by the Vultures. These birds are uncommonly large, and very 
troublesome to our hunters in destroying the meat although well covered with 
pine branches &c, they contrive to uncover and destroy it. The hunters on their 
return from showing the men where the meat lay, killed two more deer which 
they brought in themselves. Some of the deer are still in good order, and have 
some fat. But the Bucks are very lean. The red deer or elk are now scarce near 
the Fort, having been hunted so much here since the Autumn they have retired 
to the interior and I presume towards the sea coast as they usually do in Winter. 
Some of the Natives came in with Cammoss for which they demanded beads, 
these people have no idea of the value of our goods, and seem to care but little 
about anything further than a few blue beads. They cannot be persuaded of the 
benefit they would reap from their exertions in working the beaver which are 
numerous in this quarter, not only along the River, but in every direction. Small 
lakes and ponds we found swarming with beaver still they will not attempt to kill 
them. 

This afternoon three Freemen arrived (Americans). They came from M* 
W[allace’s] House'%? of last Winter, [for] which they left about g OClock this 
morning by land. They have been off from here about three weeks, have but six 
traps and have killed upwards of eighty beaver. These men say beaver are very 
numerous but along the River difficult to catch on account of the water 
continually rising and falling, after every shower of Rain. They therefore confine 
their hunting merely to those lakes and ponds of water near the River. They 
complain much of the natives being troublesome, stealing their property 
wherever they find it. They are however yet greatly in dread of our fire arms, 
which causes them to act in a more clandestine manner and prevents them using 


' William Wallace had been sent with J.C. Halsey and 14 men from Astoria, 23 
November 1812, to establish a post on the Willamette. The three freemen Henry means 
must have been some of the late Pacific Fur Company — perhaps Milligan, Flanagan, and 
Baker. For earlier references to Wallace, see above, this volume, pp. 610 and 640. 
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open violence to pillage &c. The Natives along this river have but few horses 
themselves; indeed they are too wretchedly poor to have any thing. But their 
neighbours from the Eastward and South East are well provided with horses, 
and seem to be a Nation who live well, and are well provided with everything 
necessary for a Savage life. They generally pay a visit to the river every Summer 
to hunt deer and occasionally murder the Natives. They are always on horseback 
and provided with bows and arrows, and a spear or lance about 6 feet, iron 
shod. They are well dressed in leather shirts and leggings garnished with 
porcupine quills. They make use of much white clay and red ochre to daub and 
paint their faces, and their horses also are generally daubed over with these 
colours. 

The day previous to our arrival here the Grand Nepisangue, one of our 
hunters, having been out hunting deer, was pursued by ten men on horseback. 
He attempted to make his escape, but finding himself closely followed and 
nearly overtaken, he ran into a clump of trees, where he took his station behind 
a large tree, and presented his rifle towards the Party. On seeing him in a 
position ready to fire they made a stop, and by signs gave him to understand not 
to fire, as they intended him no harm. An old man who seemed to be a Chief 
among them dismounted, and came near him, but the Grand Nepisangue would 
not allow him to come nearer than the length of his rifle, which he always kept 
presented towards him. The Old man by signs gave to understand that they did 
not wish for white people to come up this River, and that our guns had driven 
away all the deer, and caused them to be so wild and shy that they could not kill 
them with their bows and arrows as formerly, and finally that if we did not 
abandon the River, they would oblige us to do so, by driving us away &c. They 
then left him. He says their Horses were in excellent order and fat. These 
People I am led to suppose are of the tribe called Scie to gas.'9% They dwell to 
the westward of the Shae hap tins or Nez Perce Indians, and are very numerous. 
They have the name of a good hospitable tribe. They have leather tents, buffalo 
robes, and live in a manner similar to the Meadow Indians on the east side of 
the Rocky Mountains. The buffalo robes they get from the Nez Pérces who go 
for the buffalo every year in company with the Flat Heads, the same I presume 
with their tents &c. 

Wednesday [January] 26" Hard frost and thick foggy weather. The water had 


‘93 Or Sciatogas or Siatogas. The name is of Paiute (Shoshonean) origin. Translated into 
English it means “camass eater” — camass being, as stated, the variant spellings of the 
Indian name of a bulbous, lilacious plant. As a name for an Indian tribe or people it lacks 
exactness. Robert Stuart and Wilson Hunt were also among these people; they reported 
on the large number of horses credited to this camp. Perhaps they were in fact Cayuses. 
On this point, see the further discussion in Philip Ashton Rollins, ed., The Discovery of the 
Oregon Trail: Robert Stuart’s Narratives ... (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935), P- 355- 
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fallen about one foot. At 8 OClock we embarked and soon after the fog 
dispersed, and we had most charming weather. We heard the noise of the Falls 
at the distance of about 15 miles that is to say about 3 miles above Pudding 
Creek, where we met two wooden canoes going up. They are of the party we 
met in the Portage and appear very shy. Saw a beaver, fired at it but missed him. 
Vast numbers of outards, ducks, swans cormorants &c. The wild fowl here are 
very fat at this season, the swans uncommonly so, while towards the sea coast 
they are excessive lean. At 11 OClock we arrived at the Portage, where we again 
met our Yam he las, now on their way back loaded with stinking dried salmon, 
fins, gills &c. At 12 OClock we embarked and proceeded down to the Village, 
where we landed unperceived by the Natives. We heard a dreadful crying and 
lamentation in the end of the house formerly occupied by their late Chief. On 
their hearing of our arrival the noise ceased and every one came out on the 
bank. I was desirous of measuring the range of houses, but the enormous piles 
of excrement, which lay along it prevented me. I suppose it to be at least 300 
feet in length. The inside of their houses near the fire, where they sit and sleep, 
is tolerably clean and spread with matts. I observed a trough which contained 
urine, it being customary for them to make urine in this trough during the night 
and to wash themselves in it in the morning. Urine is also used in dressing their 
war garments and other leather. Their houses are sunk not more than one foot 
in the ground. The women I thought appeared to me to be more comely and 
fair than any I had yet seen in this quarter. The men in general appear much 
affected with sore eyes, and like all the other tribes, which I have seen below the 
Falls on the Columbia River, have their arms, legs, ramps and bodies much 
affected with scabs. In short they may all be said to be a scabby race of people, 
the cause of which probably may arise from their filthy manner of living, their 
food and the incessant rains for at least six months in the year. Their eyes in 
general are also very bad, sore and watery. Among the men of this Village I 
observed some very stout compact men but none of them tall. The dress of the 
women are the same as the other tribes, only a mixture of all is observed here. 
Cedar, leather fringe (very stout) and brailuts [?] covered the Women. I saw 
several robes made with the skins of the grey squirrel, Virginia foxes and 
loupcervier, and tiger. The Yam he las, it seems, had told the Indians here of 
their intention in sending our people from the River. They of course asked us 
if we were all coming down, but we told then not. We bought here three dogs, 
some nuts, cammoss &c. and at half past 12 OClock we set off. We observed 
several canoes arriving at the Village, some from below and others coming down 
the Clukemus River. At 5 OClock we put ashore for the night, having entered 
the Big River about a mile and camped on the north side. A wooden canoe with 
two women and a man passed up the River, they were deeply loaded with smelt 
which they offered to sell for blue beads, which may be considered as cash here. 
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I bought a few for the men, about one bushel. Fine clear weather and calm. Our 
men feasted well on Chevreuil Meat, fat dog, smelt, dried salmon, cammoss and 
nuts. | embarked three deer this morning to take down to Fort George, and two 
for the men, so that there was no want of provisions. 

Thursday [January] 27". At half past 12 O’Clock we embarked. Fine clear and 
calm weather, but soon after the wind sprang up strong ahead, which retarded 
us very much on our way. At half past 3 O’Clock we met a wooden canoe, on 
board of which was Mess’ W [allace] & D M‘Gillis, on their way up to the 
Willamette River express for the Grand Nepisangue who is supposed to be a 
good hand in curing wounds. M' A Stewart’s wounds trouble him very much. 
At 8 OClock we found the natives raising their sturgeon lines. They invited us 
to go ashore and trade sturgeon, which we did paying them for each according 
to their size 25, 20, 15, 10, 5 grains of blue bead of the 2 size for each. At 10 
O’Clock we embarked. The insides of these Indians Houses are crowded with 
smelt drying, suspended by the heads to poles, the roofs are lined every where 
excepting the fire place is full, all hanging tail downwards. Several canoes were 
also full laying off at anchor. This morning canoes were seen on the water in 
every direction twisting their lines &c. We passed several fishing parties, tented 
on the beach, who had heaps of sturgeon and canoes loaded with smelt. They 
called to us to trade, but we did not stop. The weather now became cloudy and 
cold, and the wind strong from the North. There is no snow now to be seen on 
this side of Mount St Helens. At g O’Clock we passed Mount Coffin, and at 11 
O’Clock we passed Oak Point. We saw several sea lions, they are very large and 
swim exceedingly swift. We fired at one but missed him although not more than 
40 paces off. The number of gulls and other birds that feed on fish are 
surprisingly numerous here at present, much more so than last fall. The cause 
I presume is they are attracted by the numerous shoals of smelt which are going 
up the River at this season of the year. 

Seals are very numerous also. The weather now became Clear, and the Wind 
fair, when we put ashore to arrange our sails and embarked, but [our sails] 
answered us little, until we had passed the Green Encampment, and cleared the 
Island, when it blew a strong breeze from the North East, which soon caused an 
ugly high hobbling and rough sea which obliged us to take in reefs, and even it 
was as much as we could do to stand to. We kept near the shore and doubled 
Tongue Point, same as on our way up, which is the only safe method when the 
wind and surf are high, to keep out in the Channel is very dangerous, owing to 
the rough tumbling sea there is when the wind blows in a contrary direction to 
the running of the Tide, which was now strong flood off Tongue Point. We saw 
a large shoal of Sea Hogs (as our people call them here) [porpoises]. Seals were 
also very numerous, At 5 OClock Past we arrived at Fort George. The weather 
was now cloudy and cold. 
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I found here Casino and a number of his suite who had accompanied him 
down from the Village above, on purpose to trade. He arrived here yesterday. 
During our absence from this place, M’ M©Donald had made some very excellent 
arrangements for defence against any attack of the Natives. The four iron four- 
Pounders were placed on a platform to defend the Fort in a very conspicuous 
manner, the Swivels in bastions, and all the small arms in the highest order, and 
in readiness at a moments warning. The wounds in M° Stuart’s arms and side 
were healed up, but the latter had given him much pain, and at last formed an 
abscess which burst only this morning, about four inches from the old wound. 
From the great inflammation and swelling attended it, there is every reason to 
suppose the arrow was poisoned. He feels much relief since it broke, and we 
have great hopes of his speedy recovery. Poultices of biscuit and water have been 
and are still applied. The Old Nepisangue was here, but very unwell; the 
suffering of this man has been great. He says that after MKay left him in charge 
of the baggage, he saw none of the Natives excepting those that crossed over to 
the North side, where everything was perfectly quiet, and nobody came near the 
baggage. After it was dark he ventured over the Portage in search of our people, 
always in hopes of finding them encamped there or concealed among the rocks. 
He searched in vain, and was soon convinced they were off, and had left him in 
the hands of the Natives. He then retired to the edge of the woods, where he 
laid during the night. The next morning he crept in sight of the baggage, with 
some faint hopes of our people returning to secure the property, which was still 
untouched and not an Indian to be seen. After waiting some time he saw the 
Indians coming up from the Villages below, and to cross over to the South side 
where they assembled, and began to examine the property very narrowly 
previous to their going near the baggage, which they approached with the 
utmost caution, but soon finding there was nobody near it, they instantly began 
to pillage and distribution of the property. He then observing that all was now 
lost, he set off on his way down along the River on the South side unperceived 
by the Natives. He was eight days without eating any thing, he dare not fire his 
gun for fear of the Natives. At length he shot a deer, and a beaver some where 
near Quicksand River, where some of the Catlipohs tribe fell in with him, and 
robbed him of his gun and every other article he had. He was rescued by the 
Old Chief of the large Catlipoh Village near the mouth of the Willamette River, 
and by him, delivered up to our party, on their way down on the 224 Inst, naked 
and very sick. I understand the reason why Comcomlly did not come over to us 
when sent for previous to our departure for the Rapids, was that we sent M* 
Franchére for the Old Clatsop Chief and no white man for him. This seems to 
have offended him very much. Coalpo’s wife had given out here that our pacific 
measures used above was more through timidity in us, than any view of 
humanity. She says we ought to have killed them all. This reasoning may do very 
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well for her, but would not answer our business in future, it would only have 
been making bad worse. If there is any blame to be attached to any one it must 
surely be in abandoning the property after the Indians had fled. A hunting 
party of Iroquois and Canadians had left this a few day ago, to go up the 
Youngs River in search of beaver and animals. 

Note of time taken by me in a dull sailing Birch rind canoe, manned with 
eight paddles, Viz. 


Up the Willamette to the Falls. 6 Hours 
Time carrying over the Portage of the Falls 1 
Falls to the House on the Willamette River 6 

ie) 
House down to the Falls 3 Hours 
From the Portage to the Falls 1 Do 
Portage to the Columbia River 4¥4 Do 
thence to our Camp Y4 Do 
From Camp to Fort George 15 Do 


23¥%2 Hours march from the 
Willamette House to 
Fort George 


Met Canoe for W.Henry Ys Hour 
1 Trade % Do 
24 Trade ¥% Do 
Rigging Sail &c Ys Do 
_1% Hours 
Time lost 


and not included in the 23% Hours. 


Receipts of Provisions, during our excursion up to the Rapids, the main 
body, Viz. six horses, sixty seven dogs, three sturgeon and one seal, six 
bales of dried salmon of 50° each, rice, beef, tea &c &c outards &ces. 
They purchased dogs after I parted with them at the Villages below which 
are here included in the above receipts. 
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Large Axes 
Half Axes 
Small do 
Square Hand Half Axe 
Do do Small Axe 

Gross of Indian Awls 
Blankets 3 feet 

do 2% feet 

do 2% feet, damaged 

do 14% feet do 
Doz. Polished Steel Tobacco Boxes 
Doz. Octagon do do do 
doz. Horse Balls 
Gross of Metal Buttons, 354 doz 
Doz. Gunworms 
Gun Flints 
Looking Glass Plates 
Doz Knife Blades 
M Darning Needles 
M. W.C. Stamped 
Gross of Plain Rings 
Pieces of Common Blue Strouds 
Pieces of do Red do 
Yards of do Red do 
Pieces of HB Blue Do 
Common Cotton Shirts 
Fine do do 
Fine White Flannel Shirts 
Common. White do do 
Fine Red Flannel do 
Gingham Shirts 
Gross Thimbles 
Doz. Steel Daggers 
Doz. Iron Daggers 
Lbs Canton Thread No 1 
Lbs do do No 2 
Lbs do do Nog 
Doz Box Combs 
New Guns 
Lbs Balls 
Lbs Shot 
Lbs Gun Powder 
Copper Kettles, Seamed 
Brass Do Do 
Sheet Iron Tea Kettle 
Lbs. Canton Beads, 2d size 
Lbs. Do Do, gd size 
Cod Hooks 
Doz. P.C. Glasses 
Bales N.W. Tobacco, 475 lbs. 
Lbs. Leaf Tobacco 


RECOVERED 


i 
16 


List of the Property forwarded from Fort George for the Upper Country, 
[January] 4" 1814°% 
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List of the Property forwarded from Fort George for the Upper Country, 
[January] 4°" 1814°% 


TOTAL RECOVERED Lost 
5 Lbs. Plug Tobacco F, 
20 Lbs. Sugar 20 
4 Lbs. Sauchong Tea Yo 3V2 
80 Lbs. Rice 30 50 
2 Kegs Salt Beef 2 
1 Gallon Coarse Salt 1 
1 Quart Fine Do 1 
YW Lb. Sturgeon Twine Zz 
2 Coils Sandwich Islands Rope 2 
1 Pair Camp Candle-Sticks 1 
2 Bales Dried Salmon 2 
2 Canoes and Agrets [?] 2 
1 Provision Basket 1 
2 Tin Dishes 2 
6 Tin Plates 6 
4 Knives 3 1 
6 Forks 3 3 
6 Spoons 6 
3 Quart Bottles of Molasses Ys 2% 
1 Tin Tea Pot 1 
4 1-lb. Cannisters of Tea 4 
1 2-lb. do do 1 
2 Gallons Vinegar 2 


N.B. I have in the above recapitulation included the articles given Casino and Calpot’s 
Wife for having gone up with us to the Rapids, V2z. 


3 Half Axes 
3 Blankets 3 feet 
do 2 feet 


1 
2%  'sCanton Beads 3° size 
10% doz Coat Buttons 
doz P.C. Glasses 
4 Large Knives 
1¥%2 Doz Plain Rings 
5% yds Common Blue Strouds 
2% do do Red do 
1 Common Shirt Cotton 
Y2 lb Gun Powder 
i lb Seamed Copper Kettle 
3 +|b do Brass do 
2 


‘94 This list was compiled for the upriver departure of Messrs. A. Stuart and J. Keith. The 
unfortunate voyage of this party is told in Henry, in Franchére and others. However, 
Henry’s “List of Property forwarded from Fort George for the Upper Country” provides 
an itemized invoice of all the property taken to the interior and looted by the Indians at the 
Cascades, and all of it recovered on the expedition Henry had made with Casino and 
Calpot’s wife. From this can be determined what commodities remained in the hands of the 
Indians. 
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The above loss is exclusive of the property belonging to the men which consisted 
of the Equipment & advances for the year, there having been but one Ballotin 
[small bale] only of their property saved, the remainder fell into the hands of the 
Natives. 

Friday [January] 28" Some little hoar frost this morning, after having had a 
most delightful, moonshine night. Weather this morning cloudy and wind 
continues strong from the Eastward. Great shoals of what our people here call 
Sea Hogs, are now continually seen going up the River, sporting, tumbling and 
tossing in the Water as they proceed. They appear much larger than a Seal and 
much more sharp towards the Nose, they rise up several feet out of the Water, 
and plunge like an Otter. A large Sea Lion was also seen this morning near the 
shore. At about 11 OClock an unfortunate circumstance took place in the 
Blacksmith Shop, while Roussell in repairing a double-barrel gun she went off 
and the contents lodged in his right thigh. The Bone was not injured. He 
suffered much. The flesh was cut open below and opposite to the wound, and 
the contents taken out. She had been loaded with shot and wadding. 

At 12 O'Clock 3 canoes set off with 24 Men, and M' Franchére and Pettis to 
trade Sturgeon at the several Villages above us as far as the Willamette, a part 
of the people to remain there, and a party to be employed in furnishing the Fort 
here with a supply. Caesino trading Beaver skins for kettles &c. He trades for 
the People who come down here with him. This day a long correspondence took 
place between M* M‘Donald and Alx’ Stewart, John Stewart and myself, and M* 
J.G. M°Tavish, on the subject of M' M*Donald’s right in assuming the manage- 
ment of affairs at this place, which he took upon himself during our absence 
above. A long altercation took place this evening between the parties concerned, 
which terminated to the satisfaction of none present. 

Saturday [January] 29" Cloudy and mild weather, wind Easterly. About 12 
O’Clock the clouds began to run swift from the South West and small rain soon 
after commenced. M' Franchére went down to desire Calpoh’s family to come 
and remove the body of their deceased Slave Girl, and bury it, least the Hogs 
might devour it. They did so accordingly, but removed it in a most barbarous 
Savage manner, by dragging it down to the water, by fastening a cord about the 
neck, and perfectly naked, and towed it along the beach for some distance, 
where they squeezed the body in a hole, pushed it down with a Paddle, and 
covered it over with the Stones and Dirt. The Body was in a most wretched state 
of the last Stage of Venereal, black and Swollen and not the least care taken to 
conceal the parts from bystanders. Great shoals of Sea Hogs are seen sporting 
in the water all day opposite the Point Below us, and very near in with the shore. 
Comcomly came over on a visit to Caesino. Our corresponence was again 
commenced this day by M' M“Donald who formally declines having any thing to 
say in the management of affairs on this side of the Mountains and gives up the 
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whole charge unto M° J.G. M°Tavish, no answer was returned on the subject 
today. The germ accompanied by a great quantity of matter came from the 
Wound in M’ A. Stewart’s side which he finds relieves him much, and the 
swelling is greatly fallen. Rain continues hard. 

Sunday [January] 30'" We observed among the matter which came from M' 
Stewart's side a quantity of small black particles, about the size of a seed of the 
smaller kind, flat and glossy. This morning the Rain continued and Wind from 
the South. A meeting of partners present took place and a long altercation as the 
consequence between us. M" M“Donald declines the management on the plea of 
the sense of the concern at Fort Vermilion last summer having been to deprive 
him of it, although their two general letters are sufficiently pointed appointing 
him the representative of M’ D. M°Tavish. Myself acting upon public documents 
(setting aside private conversations) decline the management also, and further 
M® J.G. M‘Tavish disputes my right to have the Chief management. This 
evening we had a very heavy shower of Hail and Rain after which the weather 
cleared up. 

Monday [January] 31°. Gloomy and Rainy Weather with wind from the 
Eastward. There is much more smoke rising from the three Villages of Chinooks 
over the River than heretofore. There is every appearance of a great number of 
People collected at this season. The party of people sent up Youngs River in 
search of Beaver some days past returned having examined the three branches 
and found not the least appearance of Beaver in any of them. Red Deer they say 
are very numerous on the high lands at some distance from the River. They 
brought the meat of a Red Deer and had killed three Cheveril, but the Country 
was too rough and thickly wooded for them to fetch the Meat down to the River; 
it was therefore thrown away. Made a present to Caesino for having accom- 
panied us up to the Rapids, and another present as a Chief, the latter articles to 
be given him annually. A Flag also was given him, and he was spoken to on the 
subject of our Building at the entrance of the Willamette and also regarding the 
behaviour of the several tribes up that River, who seemed badly inclined towards 
our people there, he promises to speak and keep them in order. M' M“Donald 
agrees to continue the management of affairs here on the strength of our Letter 
to him on the 28" Inst. 

A meeting was held to determine whether or not it was proper to remove our 
Head Quarters from this spot or not, the result was a removal up to the 
entrance of the Willamette River, for various reasons, Viz. Less Dangerous and 
expensive &c. Requires fewer men Summer and Winter. Men would like the 
place and remain on the Columbia, whereas they are all disgusted at Fort 
George. More healthy and pleasant. Better gardening. Cattle of all kinds, horses 
&c live well. Less labour at the end of three years. The good will of the Indians 
above. The property kept in a better state. More secure from Enemies Ship. 
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Stronger for defence. More central for trade. A Ship to winter could be kept in 
better repair and less damage to her Sails and Rigging. Would save the expences 
of a Fort at the Willamette. Better to remove now than at a future period. Rainy 
weather with wind various. Hired M’ Mathews as head workman for two years 
at £125. per annum. 

At 5 O’Clock P.M. M® Seton arrived from the Willamette with a canoe and 
nine men, sent here express with the Grand Nepisangue to attend to M' 
Stewart’s wound but there is now no need for him, the wound being in a fair 
way to heal. Having discharged a quantity of matter, we suppose it now almost 
clear, and he is now perfectly at ease. Meat was exceedingly scarce at the House 
on the Willamette, the Hunters could not kill any Deer. The powder is damp 
and bad, that after my leaving that place, there arrived three of the party who 
had pursued the Grand Nepesingue on the 21“. They say they are of the Walla 
walla Walla Shat as la and Halth-oy-pum. natives. They were very civil and wish 
much that traders should be sent to winter among where they say Beaver are 
very numerous. About this time, the men in cutting down a large Pine Tree, it 
fell upon a fine Sow just ready to Pig and crushed her to Atoms. The following 
day a fine Chinese Sow was dead in the Bastion exceedingly fat. This breed of 
Hogs (the Chineses) have remarkable short legs, they are Sow and become 
excessive fat, &c. 

Tuesday February 1“. Heavy rain, wind South West and thick foggy weather. 
Made the several arrangements necessary for placing the men and others at the 
intended new building above. Our Packs and other Property get wet as fast as 
we dry them. The coverings of our Stores are very leaky, and we have not a 
sufficiency of Oil Cloth to cover the whole. Thus notwithstanding every 
precaution being taken the Property gets damaged very much before Spring. A 
heavy squall towards evening. 

Wednesday [February] 2°. We had some uncommon squalls of Wind during 
the last night accompanied by heavy torrents of Rain. Part of the covering of our 
house was torn off and the Rain came pouring down upon our beds, which 
caused us some trouble in removing Beds, Desks, Tables &c in the course of the 
night. This morning the storm continued which prevented our departure for 
above, every thing being now in readiness for that purpose. The tide was 
uncommonly high about 11 OCk. and flowed over the wharf. At 12 OClock the 
rain moderated, when we set off with two large wooden canoes loaded with 
Building Utencils &c, 27 Men and Mess** Keith, Mathews and Franchére. At 
2 OClock they embarked under a heavy shower of Rain, and a strong gale of 
Wind from the Southward, a third Canoe with ten Men: M* John Stewart and 
myself propose following the party early tomorrow morning to examine the spot 
for building &c. Indians brought in to trade a few Beaver Skins and some wild 
fowl. 
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Thursday [February] 3° A dark rainy night having passed away, at 5 OClock 
the Rain ceased and we had a glimpse of the Moon over Cape Disappointment, 
and every appearance of fine weather. At Half past 5 OClock I embarked on 
board my Birch Canoe with M’ John Stewart and nine men, delightful and 
Calm. We doubled Tongue Point with a strong flood tide (which had just begun 
to flow previous to our embarking). Some flashes of Lightning appeared at 
intervals towards the Southward, the Atmosphere became overcast, and soon 
after a heavy torrent of Rain began to pour accompanied by a strong gale of 
Wind from the South East, obliged us to keep in with the land. Having passed 
the Green Camp, the weather was still Rainy and Cold, with a strong head Wind. 
At 11 OClock the Wind fell. At 12 OClock we passed the Village of Oak Point, 
and at half past 12 O’Clock we found all our people camped at the Oaks waiting 
for us. M' Pittet was off in a Canoe to the Village above to buy Sturgeon. The 
Rain still continued. We thought proper to remain here for the day in course of 
which we examined this spot, which is a most delightful situation for a Fort, but 
which unfortunately overflows in the Summer Season, which has once already 
been the cause of preventing an Establishment at this place by Captain [Nathan] 
Winship on board the Albatros.’ Some of the Oak logs are still seen, also the 
remains of a kind of Wharf or landing place, an enclosure of Picquets near the 
River which the Indians tell us was full of Hogs. In the rear of this spot lays a 
long extent of low marshy ground intersected by several small winding Channels, 
the land covered with long grass and Reeds all which overflows in Summer. We 
saw 3 Cheveril, and a number of Wild Fowl. M" Pittet returned with 25 
Sturgeon. 

Friday [February] 4"" Heavy rain all night which had moderated towards day 
break when we were all up and prepared to embark. I sent off one Canoe 
(Wooden) with 5 Sandwich Islanders, and a cargo of 18 Sturgeon, and a quantity 
of Hoop poles (Ash) for Fort George, sent also 2 Canoes Mess™ Franchére and 
Farnham to trade Sturgeon at a fishery on the North Side, while my own Canoe 
with the two others, wooden canoes, proceeded up the river. Wind and tide 
ahead, rain ceased. We put ashore and breakfasted at Mount Coffin. I measured 
one of the canoes here that contained a corpse, she was 5 feet broad and 4 feet 
high on the stern, made out of one log. There was also a very handsome and 
large sea canoe well studded along the stern outside and inside and along the 
gunnels to the stern &c with sea shells of various kinds, the same as Captain 
Cook took for human teeth. The head wind continued, we proceeded on and 
passed the Two Villages where they had a number of Sturgeon, and called to us 


195 For a brief account of the Winships’ establishment, see above, pp. 641—42, n. 176 and 
sources cited. 
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to trade, but we referred them to the canoes coming behind. Passed the upper 
large Village. It now began to rain hard. We stopped at a Sturgeon fishery on 
the South shore and bought a few fish. Wind and rain strong ahead. Passed by 
several Fisheries and Huts, and at 3 O’Clock arrived at the entrance of the 
Willamette River, where we camped, and M' Stewart and myself went out to 
examine the ground, which after a thorough search we were fully convinced 
would not answer our purpose, the whole being one bed of rocks covered with 
only a meagre laying of Moss and coarse Grass, no proper wood for Building 
near hand and to haul it from where it stood behind would be attended with an 
immense labour and loss of time. Horses could scarcely act on such a rough 
Rocky Country but with great difficulty. The Country, by means of the rocky 
state of its surface, is open even down to about two miles below the junction of 
the Willamette with the Columbia and extends up along the former stream about 
six miles on the South side, to the Three Indian Villages. The appearance is 
pleasant. A few scattered Oaks and some groups of Pine Trees line the Banks. 
We saw several Cheveril and a few Horses feeding belonging to the Natives. Rain 
continued. About dark our two Canoes arrived and camped. 

Saturday [February] 5" Rainy weather, we again set out to examine the 
Country more narrowly, particularly below. We walked from 10 O’Clock until 
2 O'Clock, but all our trouble was in vain. The more we saw the more we were 
convinced of the impropriety of building here. Some very eligible and 
commanding situations could be found but neither wood, soil nor water could 
be obtained without much labour and difficulty. All these circumstances 
determined us to seek some other spot. We therefore embarked on board two 
canoes to examine higher up the river, leaving the others here. Mess™ T & 
Franchére having joined us with 24 Sturgeon. We had not proceeded more than 
one Mile when one of our canoes (a wooden one) sprung a leak, and narrowly 
escaped sinking. We left her to repair and to return to the Camp, while I 
proceeded on with the canoe accompanied by M’ Stewart & Mathews. Rain very 
hard and Wind ahead. At 5 O’Clock we put ashore for the Night. This evening 
we heard thunder towards the South. Previous to our leaving our camp today 
the Grand Nepisangue killed a cheveril, and some others brought in five outards 
and some ducks, the two latter very fat, which is not the case with the wild fowl 
down at the sea coast during the winter season. 

Sunday [February] 6" At daybreak we were on the water, the rain had ceased, 
passed the Two Villages on the South side, none of the natives were up. There 
appears to be more people here than I saw on my way down in November. At 
7 O’Clock we broke our canoe on a stump about half a fathom was torn off the 
side. We put ashore and repaired her by laying on a patch of linen well daubed 
over with gum. Embarked and at g OClock arrived at the upper and of Point 
Vancouver where we put ashore to examine the Ground. The Land adjoining 
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the River is low and most overflown at high water; it is a meadow extending 
about 3 miles in length and at the widest part about °/, mile in breadth to the 
foot of a beautiful range of high Prairie ground rising about go feet. On the top 
of this Hill is a most delightful situation for a Fort on a Prairie of about 2 Miles 
long, and 2 miles broad, good Soil and excellent Pine in abundance in the rear, 
in a word the most eligible situation I have yet seen on the Columbia, but the 
distance is too far from the sea and no Sturgeon Fishing so high up the River; 
the current in Summer also runs very strong between this and the Willamette. 
Neither is this spot calculated for the purpose of trade, nor is there any stone 
for Chimnies &c. Biche are apparently very numerous here, and Cheveril also. 
Their tracks, dung &c are to be seen in every direction. The fire seems to have 
passed through the lower Prairie last Fall, and the green grass is already 
sprouted up about four inches in height, which gives the face of the Country a 
pleasant appearance. The view of Mount Hood and some other high lands to the 
South East, and the range of high lands on the South side the Willamette River, 
form a grand prospect from this spot. I observed at this place the water had 
risen since last November 14" about 4 to 6 feet perpendicular covering a large 
Sand bar, which lays high above the water on which were many wild Fowls &c. 
Here we Breakfasted and soon after embarked. Fine weather Clear and Calm. 
At 3 O'Clock we arrived at our Camp. Rain commenced again. I found here 
several of the natives from the different Villages, some came in canoes and 
others on Horse Back. Their horses here are very small, but whether it is the 
nature of the breed, or that these were only a few small ones I cannot pretend 
to say. The natives are in general daubed with Red Ochre. Many of them have 
Shirts and Leggings of dressed Deer Skins, some garnished with Porcupine 
Quills. I sent M' Franchére on horse back up to Caesino’s Village to desire him 
to send five Horses he has belonging to us, up to M' W. Henry to drag meat for 
that place. He returned in the evening accompanied by the Chief. Heavy rain. 
I observed at this place this afternoon the flood tide to run up, a circumstance 
I was not convinced of before; it is very slow and I do not believe it extends 
higher up than this branch. There are several Sturgeon and Smelt Fisheries near 
this Place, but from the great price the Natives set on their Fish gives me every 
reason to believe that they take but very few of these Fish so high up, indeed will 
not agree to part with any. 

Monday [February] 7'". Heavy rain during the last night, which still continues 
this morning. However rain being so very frequent at this Season, we do not 
conceive it any impediment in our travelling, therefore sent off M’ Franchére 
with ten Men and a Birch Canoe up the Willamette River to M' W™ Henry, and 
the remainder of our party with ourselves embarked to proceed downwards and 
to examine the banks of the River very narrowly all the way down to Fort 
George in hopes of finding some suitable spot to build. Caesino sent an Indian 
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with us down to their Salmon Fisheries, to point out a spot which he says may 
answer Our purpose. We examined it accordingly, but found the place thickly 
covered with Wood, but little soil and the whole commanded a rising ground in 
the rear. We left it and came down about 3 miles below our Encampment where 
we made a long stop and examined the ground well. Here we found a tolerable 
situation for a Fort that is to say if building in a thicket can be called such. The 
ground is level, soil tolerable and timber for Houses, Picquets &c in abundance 
and on the spot. The situation is near the River and sufficiently elevated to 
prevent the water overflowing, and at the lower end commences an extensive 
(but low) Meadow for several miles well calculated for Cattle or making Hay, also 
Deer Island which lay near this Prairie and which is well shaded by large Oaks, 
Liards, Ash, Soft Maple &c. We embarked and continued down the River. The 
rain still continued pouring heavy which makes things very unpleasant. We again 
made several landings below Deer Island on the North side, but to no purpose. 
The Country is rough, rocky and poor timber. We traded some Sturgeon. The 
rain now ceased and a fine breeze from the Eastward sprung up. We observed 
several very large flocks of Swans flying up the River, which I am told is 
generally the case at this season, when they leave the sea coast for the interior. 
We put ashore at the three different Villages, but they had no Sturgeon for sale. 
About dusk we camped at Mount Coffin. We were perfectly wet and soaked this 
evening by our several ramblings in the woods in the course of the day. The 
high fern is yet perfectly green and loaded with drops of rain. Evergreens of 
various kinds are in abundace and dripping with rain, all tend to make walking 
in the Woods very unpleasant. I found that our party when all together are 60 
men, and consume 13 Sturgeon per day large and small weighing from 25° to 
250 '* each. I measured one g feet in length weight 250 "*. 

Tuesday [February] 8" Heavy rain during the last night which ceased this 
morning. Here I determined to leave my building party until further orders 
from below. At 10 O’Clock I embarked with M' J. Stewart and M’ Franchére in 
two canoes to continue our examination down the river, leaving Mess" Kitt and 
Pettit with the people. Weather fine and wind Easterly. We observed on the 
beach and floating on the surface of the water great numbers of smelt dead and 
dying, the same fate which attends the Salmon, and seems to attack the small fish 
in the River. They all die apparently for want of food, there being not the least 
particle of any substance in their gut, which consists of only one very small green 
filament. Gulls, Shell Drakes and other water fowl that feed on fish, are 
uncommonly numerous also Eagles both Baldhead and Grey. Herons are very 
common along the shore and perched on the trees. We put ashore about 3 miles 
below our Camp at a Fishery where I found 64 Sturgeon laying on the beach, 
some of them very large, but we could not agree as to the price and left them. 
At the Village of Oak Point we put ashore again where there was an immense 
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number of sturgeon strung and fastened to stakes in the River. We bought here 
27 for Beads from 25 to 30 grains each. The Natives here like all their 
neighbours are filthy to the greatest extreme. They appear numerous. They 
have one range of eight Houses measuring 120 paces in length and eight other 
detached Houses of about 15 paces each in length, all on a parallel with the 
River. The whole forms a pleasant appearance at a distance when passing on the 
water, but will not bear a more close inspection. The natives here were very 
desirous of our making a bargain with them to furnish us with Sturgeon during 
the season, and to receive no payment until the season was over. I told them we 
would consider on it and inform them accordingly. We embarked and soon after 
separated, one Canoe passing down the South and the other down the North 
channel to examine the Country. I was on the latter and found no spot suitable 
for landing excepting at the entrance of a small channel on the north shore 
opposite the lower end of Pugets Island, where we observed a very high 
commanding situation for a Fort about 100 feet higher than the water the ascent 
gradual on either side. The landing place is up the channel, about 600 paces 
from it to the top, 300 of which are a level, to a fine stream of fresh water, from 
which it is 300 more to the top. By opening a direct road the distance would not 
exceed 500 paces. The soil on the top is tolerable but timber scarce. We found 
two fathoms of water from the main channel to the landing place where 
formerly a Village stood. Embarked and overtook Mess’ M & Franchére at 
Green Encampment waiting for us. They had not seen any spot to induce them 
to put ashore; we desired them to remain there for the night and tomorrow 
morning to return back to the spot we had seen and to examine it well, from 
thence to come down along the North shore and examine Grays Bay &c. At Half 
past 5 O’Clock we left them and proceeded on our voyage, with the intention of 
reaching the Fort tonight. The weather became excessive dark and cloudy; not 
a Star was to be seen; the wind sprung up Strong from the Eastward. We wished 
to gain along the shore but frequently got aground on the shoals of mud and 
sand. We at one time were fearful of passing the night in our canoe on the 
Water, or what was worse run her on a rock or a stump. After much paddling, 
winding courses &c, we reached and doubled Tongue Point with a strong Ebb 
Tide, and at g OClock PM landed safely at Fort George. Soon after our arrival 
the rain began. Here we found our Gentlemen very much disappointed in our 
not having found a suitable spot to build, they having been rather sanguine in 
their expectations of the fine prairies we were to find at the entrance of the 
Willamette. We are now at a stand to know what is best to be done: remain here 
exposed to an enemies Ship of War and a bad place for Provisions, or to remove 
up the River, and sit ourselves down in a thicket at this late season of the year, 
when the major part of our people will be required up the Country. Four men 
belonging to the late Pacific Fur Company whom I had left to embark on board 
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M' Franchére’s canoe at Oak Point on the 3° Ins‘ but who thought proper to act 
for themselves had remained on the beach, and afterwards bought a canoe from 
the Natives and found their way down here, where having told an applausable 
story to their former bargainers &c and were taken into favour, and I found 
them employed here as usual. Provisions were getting scarce at this place. Fish 
nor flesh there was none; therefore our supply of 17 Sturgeon were very 
acceptable. I observed great lights at the three Villages on Chinook Point. 

During my absence one of our she goats produced three kids, two of which 
were trampled to death, one only escaped. A hen had a brood of chickens, all 
of which the Skunks destroyed, a Sow had seventeen Pigs all of which she 
destroyed and ate up by herself. 

During our last Voyage up the River we observed the Natives, particularly 
those above the Willamette to be more shy of approaching us than usual, we met 
a canoe at Vancouvers Point. The people on board instantly made for the shore, 
hauled their canoes on the beach, and hid themselves in the woods, at other 
places they would not show themselves none came out of their Houses to see us. 

Wednesday [February] 9". Rain during the last night which ceased at intervals 
this morning wind strong South West. M’ A. Stewart’s wounds pains him much, 
it emits no matter and is much swollen. Weather very much unsettled. Rain, 
clear, cloudy and strong gusts of wind at intervals. At 7 OClock Mess™ Mathews 
and Franchére arrived; they had examined the spot already mentioned opposite 
to Pugets Island, but found it will not answer. Timber is both scarce and of a 
very indifferent quality, they also examined Grays Bay, and find the shores are 
too bold and rocky, and the country too much elevated to admit of building. 
The season being too far advanced to think of leaving this place for this Spring 
and no convenient spot having been found for a fort, we have determined to 
recall our people from above and to remain at this place for at least one year 
longer. The impropriety of forming a permanent establishment on this spot well 
known, it would always be too much exposed to an enemies Ship, and the 
unlevel state of the ground is much against it, the soil is bad, and no pasture 
ground for cattle of any kind, the whole surrounded by a rough unlevel country, 
thickly shaded by enormous large Pine trees of various kinds which renders the 
situation very unpleasant. 

Thursday [February] 10" Cloudy and small rain. Wind very strong from the 
South West. We heard the frogs croaking around the Houses. 

At 9 OClock a Canoe set off with 6 men for Mount Coffin to recall our people 
from above. A party are to proceed up to the Deer Island to raise Ash Oars, 
Oak Wheels &c &c, the others to bring down Sturgeon. The chief of the 
Clatsops passed here on his way up the River to trade Sturgeon and small Fish 
from the natives above as usually is the case about this season, for the Tribes on 
the coast to do (on our way down we met several Canoes with Chinooks on 
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board going up for that purpose). He was on board his War Canoe, the first I 
have seen of the kind. She was about 6 fathoms long and wide in proportion, the 
stern rising perpendicular about six feet, on the top of which was a carved figure 
of some monster of their own rude imagination of uncouth sculpture, the head 
of a carniverous animal with large ears erect, and arms (but no body) & legs, 
clinging to the upper extremity of the stem, grinding most horribly as it 
ploughed through the water. The large ears are painted green other parts red 
and black. The stern also rises perpendicular about 5 feet in height and has no 
carved figure on it. On both sides of the stem and stern are broad strips of wood 
of the same piece as the stem and rising about 4 feet, and holes cut through 
them for the purpose of shooting arrows through. She had a high sprit sail 
made out of canvas and Gunahs [pieces of gunny-cloth or jute] forming regular 
stripes. I am told it is very common among those Indians to have broad pieces 
of squared timber, not unlike 3 inch plank, high and broad, perforated for the 
purpose of shooting arrows through; these machines are occasionally fixed on 
the bow of their War Canoes, and serve as a shield or rampart in battle. The 
natives of the River about the Falls have also some canoes of the same kind. A 
Boat and Six men were sent off to Grays Bay to raise cedar to build canoes for 
this Spring [under] M‘Kay workman. About 10 OClock the wind for the first 
time, since the 2° of December came about from the North West. Weather 
cloudy but no rain clear at intervals and wind strong. Concomly’s eldest Son 
came across and informed us of a quarrel he had with his Father, a few days ago 
in consequence of the old man having injured his musket; he boasts of having 
given his father a most severe beating. 

Friday [February] 11". Cloudy weather and wind from the Eastward. People 
repairing the boats. Robins, wrens, and other Spring birds are still and have 
been here since my arrival. The birds I have already mentioned resembling 
Robins are very common and by no means shy. Some frequent showers of rain 
throughout the day. 
Saturday [February] 12" Rainy weather, wind strong South West. At g OClock 
I sent off a boat and six men with Salt and Empty Casks up to Oak Point to salt 
Sturgeon. Two Canoes (large) of Clatsops passed on their way down to their 
Village deeply loaded with Sturgeon and very small fish from above. 

Sunday [February] 13'" Weather unsettled, cloudy rain and fine at intervals, 
wind South West. At 3 OClock a large wooden canoe arrived from Mount Coffin 
with ten men, some baggage and 30 Sturgeon on board. One measured 9'/2 feet 
in length. I received a few lines from M’ Keith, he says several of our men are 
getting very ill with venereal disease. Two in particular cannot walk; several 
others were also very bad, but still moving about. I dread the Spring when I fear 
that at least half of our men will be rendered useless through this disease, there 
are but few at present who are free from it, some far gone. The baneful effect 
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of this foul disease, I fear, is now so much rooted among our people, and the 
women in this quarter, that it may be attended with some serious consequences 
to our commerce on this side of the Mountains. When the Americans first 
landed here in 1810 this disease was but little known here among the Natives, 
but was very soon communicated to them by the Whites, who brought it with 
them not only from New York but also from the Sandwich Islands. This 
morning about 10 OClock Ashton the Sailor who remains on board the Dolly at 
anchor near the wharf came on shore with the news of his having been robbed 
by six Indians, who had come on board while he was asleep, and had taken away 
a kettle and an axe, when he hearing a noise was coming on deck when one of 
the rascals aimed a blow, with the axe at him which he avoided. The axe stuck 
into the post near him; they instantly left the Dolly and put off in their own 
Canoe. 

We sent for Sandwich Islanders on board along with him to watch. We fired 
a cannon to alarm them, and heard no more of the business. 

Monday [February] 14" Heavy rain all day, arranging the store &c. Things 
getting rotten in spite of all our Care. Wind Southerly and very strong, South 
East and then South. 

Tuesday [February] 15" Rainy hazy weather with a strong gale of wind from 
the South west. Our Boat having been repaired she was put into the water, and 
out at anchor. We began to assort and pack up our Goods. The Powder was the 
first Article, but we are at a stand for want of kegs, cases, &c materials for these 
things not having been prepared, the mechamics having been employed on other 
purposes Voyaging up the River &c. Frogs are frequently heard croaking near 
the Fort, and some of our Gentlemen say they saw a few Misquetoes today in the 
Woods. 

Wednesday [February] 16 Incessant rain all night which continued this 
morning until 12 OClock when the wind increased very much, and strong from 
the Westward, and the rain ceased. The party from Gray’s Bay returned with a 
boat load of cedar for making canoes. They have raised the necessary quantity 
required for making six canoes. The cedar is excellent for that purpose there. 
Weather very squally and wind strong westerly. Two canoes arrived from above, 
one from the Willamette River, and the other from Oak Point. They bring only 
three Sturgeon; no extraordinary news from the Willamette. Our hunters there 
lately killed 17 Red Deer out of one herd. Beltain had quarreled with the 
Natives above and was on his return down the River. 

Thursday [February] 17 Heavy squalls of wind during the last night 
accompanied with rain. Sent off a large Wooden (Chinook) Canoe with six 
Sandwich Islanders up to Oak Point for Sturgeon. Some of the Chinook women 
came with hats to sell, which having disposed of they went home. Weather 
uncommonly unsettled, find, cloudy, clear &c at intervals with showers of rain, 
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hail, and snow and heavy squalls of wind from the Westward. The late severe 
gales from the sea have caused a most tremendous surf on the Bay where the 
breakers dash most uncommonly high. The Villages on Chinook Point, seem to 
increase much in population or number of inhabitants if we can judge from the 
great bodies of smoke which rise from the three Villages. 

Friday [February] 18" Cloudy and calm morning and rather cold, moreso than 
usual. Towards daybreak we had a fall of sleet and snow and then rain, but the 
weather clearing up soon after. We had frost which displays itself this morning 
on the platform, wood and spots of hard ground, where lays a thin crust of snow 
and ice. The snow is however to be seen only on the platform, and other planks 
and boards. About 11 OClock we had some very heavy showers of snow, in large 
flakes which in the course of a few minutes changed the face of nature here for 
the first time since my arrival at this place. The trees and ground were covered 
with snow for about an hour when the weather clearing up, the sun appeared 
warm and in a few minutes the snow vanished. 

Saturday [February] 19”. Snow, rain and hail during the last night, with 
squally weather, and a little frost towards day. Wind this morning South East 
and afterwards came about very strong from the East, and the weather cleared 
up when we had a fine day, and an uncommon pleasant afternoon, clear and 
sunshine, and at intervals mild. Our Clatsop Hunter came in with the meat of 
a Biche, the first fresh meat since my return from the Willamette. A boat also 
returned from Oak Point with a load of Sturgeon. Another boat arrived from 
Gray’s Bay loaded with cedar to make canoes. Both had fine breezes and arrived 
about the same time under a pleasant sail. Our party at Oak Point have got 7 
casks of sturgeon salted. They complain of the scarcity of sturgeon and smelt, 
and say the Chinooks monopolise the whole trade and spoil the market. We had 
an exceeding pleasant evening, the atmosphere perfectly clear from clouds, the 
wind East, chilly, and very pleasant overhead, while under foot we are plagued 
with mud and mire, and the surrounding thick woody country renders the place 
gloomy. 

Arrived yesterday from the Willamette a canoe with three American freemen 
on board, Millegan, Flanagan and Baker. The snow of yesterday has tipp’d the 
upper regions of the high lands in the interior with snow. The high lands, hills 
and mountains here I consider under distinct classes. Firstly, the range of high 
lands rising from the water along the river and the coast. Secondly, a more 
elevated range of hills covered with wood laying in the rear of the first range 
and much higher. Thirdly, the high mountains in general, such as have barren 
knobs of rocks and may be considered as a third range and more properly styled 
mountains. There are however still detached mountains, which may be 
considered as a fourth class, whose great altitude and conspicuous situation 
entitles them to a distinct class, such as Mount St Helens, Rainier, Hood &c. 
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Sunday [February] 20" White hoar frost this morning. Weather severe and a 
strong breeze of wind from the Eastward. Cool and uncommonly pleasant 
morning. A quarrel between M’ Ross & Duchesne about hoisting the [British] 
Flag. The former after having some few words with Duchesne, went to his room 
and deliberately came out with a dirk, went in search of the man, and wounded 
him deeply on the temple over the left Eye. The poor fellow came into my room 
with the blood streaming from his face, and his shirt torn to atoms, and 
besmeared with blood, to complain of ill usage from M’ Ross. The latter says that 
Duchesne positively refused to hoist the Flag. Duchesne says he was mending his 
stockings at the time, not having a spare moment to himself on week days &c 
&c. Comcomly came over this forenoon, in a large canoe manned by 12 paddles. 
He traded a few Beaver Skins, 16. For a new gun the price is 20. He returned 
in the afternoon. Weather more delightful clear and calm moreso than I have 
seen since leaving the Willamette. Indians canoes coming down from above 
loaded with small fish and Sturgeon. They passed directly down to the Clatsop 
Villages. The Pacific Fur C° Gentlemen are daily exercising themselves by firing 
at a mark with pistols and rifles; some of them are most excellent shots. Got our 
boat caulked and repaired &c. A canotte of Women from the Clatsop Village 
came in with some hats, mats &c &c for sale. Clear and pleasant evening and 
rather cold with the appearance of a hard frost. 

Monday [February] 21“ The weather during the last night continued cold until 
towards daybreak, when the atmosphere became cloudy and the weather mild. 
This morning the weather was cloudy and the wind light from the Eastward. I 
sent off a boat to Oak Point for Sturgeon, and an other to Gray’s Bay for cedar 
boards for the canoes. M' M‘Donald with M' M°Tavish and M’ Mathews em- 
barked on board a Birch Rind canoe and went towards Youngs River in search 
of a spot to build. They pushed off at half past g O’Clock when soon after small 
rain commenced, at half past 2 O’Clock they returned having found no con- 
venient spot for building, the country being too low and marshy and by no 
means calculated for a settlement. As the evening approached the rain increased, 
but about 8 OClock the weather cleared up and stars bright for some time. 

Tuesday [February] 22°. Squally and heavy rain during the night, hazy and 
small rain this morning wind Southerly. A boat arrived from Oak Point with 
timber, Oak and Ash, and 16 Sturgeon, weather strong all day but mild. In the 
afternoon the rain ceased and calm weather this evening. 

Wednesday [February] 23". Rain commenced towards daybreak, which 
increased to a torrent about 7 OClock, and wind South East until about 12 
OClock when it became small rain. Wind strong Southerly. Weather thick and 
hazy, a continued storm all day. Late last night our boat returned from Gray’s 
Bay with a load of cedar. Men employed preparing Wood for the canoes, 
working the boards with cooper’s knives, making Maiters [?] Verrangues [?] &c. 
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Thursday [February] 24". Thick hazy weather, small rain and wind strong 
from the Eastward. Sent off a Boat to Grays Bay for Cedar, and another to Oak 
Point for Sturgeon. At 4 O’Clock a Boat arrived from Oak Point loaded with 40 
Sturgeon, six casks of salted Sturgeon, and some Oak Wood for Wheels &c. 
Towards evening the wind abated and the rain ceased, after 6 OClock came on 
a thick fog which lasted during the night. Calm weather and the breakers on the 
Bar making a tremendous noise which is always the case in calm weather at this 
season of the year, especially at night when all is quiet and nothing stirring. 

Friday [February] 25"". Thick fog, wind East by North East. About g OClock 
the Fog dispersed and we had a most delightful fine clear day. Mild weather 
with a fine Easterly breeze. A boat returned from Grays Bay with Cedar. A hen 
hatched and produced five chickens, which died this afternoon. Delightful 
evening mild, clear and moon light and calm weather. 

Saturday [February] 26". A charming morning although foggy with a light 
breeze from the Eastward and soon after became perfectly calm, the surface of 
the water perfectly smooth between this and Chinook, not the least motion or 
ruffle on the water; this has not been the case for a long time past. Two Indian 
canoes came over, on their way up to catch Sturgeon and Smelt. I saw a kind of 
pole about 10 feet long and 2 inches broad, one side was fixed a range of small 
bones, about a '/4 of an inch asunder, and about one inch in length, and very 
sharp; the range of teeth extending about six feet up the blade, this I under- 
stand is used in the Smelt fisheries. They had also a stock of several rolls of rope 
for their Sturgeon lines, of their own manufacture, very regular and neatly 
made. About 10 OClock the weather became cloudy to the South West and 
shortly after the clouds began to come swift from that quarter. 

M* M‘Donald and J. Stewart and M’ Mathews went up to examine Tongue 
Point.’ We were told here by the Pacific Fur C® Gentlemen that both the 
Peninsula itself and the adjacent was all one body of solid rock and destitute of 
one drop of fresh water. A light breeze sprang up from South West accom- 
panied by the flood tide, which in an instant altered the surface of the water. At 


‘9° Tongue Point, Oregon, on the south bank of the Columbia River about two miles east 
of Astoria, was so named by the Astorians on 2 May 1811 (Lamb, ed., Franchére’s Journal, 
p. 78). The North West Company commenced building a fort on the promontory in 
February 1814 as Henry’s Journal here and (frequently) elsewhere recounts. The project 
was abandoned without completion three months later. This post was destined to replace 
or supplement Fort George (formerly Astoria), which although only a short distance 
downstream was concluded to be inconvenient to trade and vulnerable to attack. Alexander 
Ross stated that Tongue Point fort was to be the “Gibraltar of the West” (Ross, Fur Hunters 
of the Far West (1855), 1:117) and that “great guns were ordered” for it. It was intended 
primarily as a battery of great guns, an indication of North West Company measures of 
protection and permanéiice and intended control of the fur trade of the river mouth and 
interior. 
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3 OClock M' M‘Donald & Co returned. He reported the situation to be eligible 
for a Fort: good soil, excellent water, in short the reverse of what we had been 
told it was. He brought home a bunch of beautiful small red flowers. I presume 
they were a species of the Wild Current. Many other Bushes are in blossom on 
the Point, the Grass in some places about four inches high and vegetation more 
forward than at this place, although not more than three miles distant. ‘This may 
be owing to the nature of the Soil and the situation of the ground which is more 
exposed to the Southward than here. He also heard a humming bird. From what 
I have observed here this winter, I have every reason to believe that vegetation 
is visible here in some degree throughout the Winter, having some fresh sprouts 
appearing in January in our garden. I have frequently seen earth worms on the 
ground crawling about since my arrival here; this morning I again saw several. 
In the woods the fern is still green, same as last fall. It is withered only on the 
open spots where exposed to the sun and frost. This evening the frogs appeared 
very merry and were croaking in the puddles near the Fort the same as in 
Spring. 

Sunday [February] 27th Mild, calm and foggy morning. Several Canoes of 
Clatsops passed on their way up the river provided with Scoop Nets and Lines 
for the Fishery above. They stopped here to trade some hats and mats &c for 
Blue Beads to purchase fish from the natives above; one traded a Land Otter, 
tolerably good. Fog dispursed about 9 O Clock and calm. Our four Iroquois who 
had been up the Kowlitch [Cowlitz] River returned last night. They have plenty 
of Beaver on that river, but the continual rising and falling of the water prevents 
them from being successful with their traps. The Natives there have some 
Beaver skins in hoard and wish us to go up and trade, saying they are not on 
good terms with the natives on the Coast, which prevents their coming down 
here to trade. They have been up about three or four days’ march and say the 
water is overflowing in the Woods, over the lower banks of the river. The 
Country within is pleasant, open and frequently intersected by small Prairies, 
and Deer are very numerous, and the Natives who are also numerous, and have 
a great many Horses which they use in hunting the Deer. The Iroquois were 
told it was only a short distance to the Falls, above which the river was smooth 
and no rapids, and that by making a short portage at a height of land they 
would fall on another river, which would soon take them to the sea (we suppose 
Puget’s Sound). The course of the River they went up comes from the 
Northward and seems to run on a parallel with the sea coast. They saw another 
branch which comes in from the Eastward. They saw three villages and many 
scattered huts of the natives all whom were very civil and quiet. They seem to 
make no kind of Fishery at this season, but subsist mostly on roots and dried 
salmon. The former seems to be their principal food. They say that Beaver are 
plentyful everywhere. 
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After breakfast we went on board a Boat and proceeded to Tongue Point to 
examine the ground more narrowly than was done yesterday. I found the 
Peninsula a conspicuous situation enough on the top, with an extensive and 
pleasant prospect up and down the river and completely commanding the 
navigation &c &c, the soil excellent, and several rills of good water, pouring out 
of its Eastern side. This is all that can be said in its favour. On the other hand 
the surface of the ground is exceedingly irregular on the Eastern side (the 
western and North westerly being quite perpendicular) the declivity very great 
forming several ridges, but none sufficiently broad for a Fort, and the water 
very shallow on that side, and no harbour for small Vessels nor boats where they 
would always be exposed to the wind from the North by East to South East, the 
timber very large heavy and unserviceable mostly, not 100 feet square of level 
ground, not a stockade near hand. In short, the only thing in favour of the place 
is the eligible situation it affords for a battery of great guns on the top, which 
however must be placed at about 200 or 300 yards from the tent which will lay 
below it, on a dirty muddy declivity of loose soil, composed of rotten Wood and 
leaves, and covered with immense Hemlocks and other Pine trees from 3 to 6 
fathoms in circumference and actually good for nothing. I was much surprised 
to find the advanced state of vegetation on this Peninsula and the Isthmus, 
weeds and grass of various kinds were already some upward of a foot in height 
with leaves about four inches broad. The tall Raspberries bushes were in 
blossoms; it bears a beautiful red flower, and strange the flower appeared 
equally if not more forward than the Leaf. The Elder Tree had sprouts upwards 
of one inch long. The Alder Tree was also beginning to sprout. Willows of all 
kinds were approaching fast to vegetation. I saw several misquetoes. Snails are 
very numerous and have been so all winter. At half past 3 OClock we returned 
home. The Flood Tide having set in, and with it a thick fog accompanied by 
Rain and a Westerly breeze, found a canoe arrived from Oak Point with 
nineteen Sturgeon. The Turkey Cock killed a Cock. 

Monday [February] 28th Weather cleared up towards daybreak, and we had 
a charming morning, clear and calm, not even a mist or any fog. Found one of 
our hens dead and had fallen from her roosting place. Mr A. Stewart’s wound 
is now perfectly healed since the 24th and no matter seems to be inside, he is 
hearty and well, but still rather stiff from the skin on his side being contracted, 
hard and in a manner sticking to his ribs, near the sore. Roussel, the blacksmith, 
began to move about on two crutches the goth. [On] the 25th he threw away 
one, but still uses the other; he is in a fair way of recovering. This morning Mr 
McKay having a quantity of ribs and boards in readiness he began to lay his first 
wooden canoe. Cartier began to repair the Birch Rind canoes, splice the Moiters 
[main frames] &c. 

A boat with ten Sandwich Islanders and a canoe with ten Canadians and Mr 
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Mathews set off to begin clearing away the underbush and rubbish on Tongue 
Point for the purpose of building a new Fort. A Boat also was sent off to Oak 
Point for Sturgeon. Some Chinooks came over. About 1 OClock for the first time 
since many days past we had a light, but cool air from the North. The clouds 
also for the first time I observed last night to run swift from the same quarter, 
which we hope denotes fine weather which however we cannot well expect at this 
early season, the rainy season being considered as over only in May. This fine 
day brought over a number of Chinooks to trade some few Beaver Skins, hats, 
smelt &c. We observed yesterday among the Clatsops who went above a man 
very much deformed in the head, his forehead usually flat, and an uncommon 
distance between his eyes, which gave him a most ghastly, wild and uncouth 
look. This probably might have been caused by some mismanagement of 
uncommon pressure, in forming their flat forehead in the first state of infancy. 
They continue to bring us frequently lumps of Bees Wax, fresh out of the sand 
which they collect near this on the Coast to the Southward, where the Spanish 
Ship was cast away some years ago, and the crew all murdered by the 
Natives.'? The flood tide about 3 O’Clock brought us a breeze from the 
Westward off the sea which is generally the case here after a calm morning. 
Particularly during the Summer the the Morning is calm, but always when the 
flood tide begins to come in, it is accompanied by a Sea Breeze, from the same 
quarter Westward. Soon after became perfectly calm. At °/4 past 5 O’Clock as 
I was standing on the platform I observed a canoe pushing off to cross the 
River, but on passing the Point (Calpoh’s) they put ashore two Indians, who 
climbed on the trunk of a large tree laying on the beach, and soon after I 
observed them to wave their Robes. I informed some women at the gate, and on 
turning round they instantly said a Ship was seen in the opening. I instantly 
communicated the welcome intelligence by calling out “A Ship”, which in a 
moment brought all hands on the Platform. Still we did not see her, but on 
going on down towards the River in the Garden, we actually saw a ship, standing 
in as we supposed on the Bar, her head directly towards us. We soon after fired 
three shots with our four pounders. It was nearly calm here, but we could 
discern a light breeze from the Westward in the offing. Once she turned her 
broad side with her head pointing to Cape Disappointment some of us imagined 
we could distinguish her to be a Brig. The wind now appeared frail when she 
was, and she again stood with her head towards us, and at a quarter past 6 
O’Clock we observed her to take in her sails, and we presume to cast anchor 
directly opposite to the Spit Bank between it and the Bar. It was now almost half 


‘97 On the Spanish trade in beeswax and the wreck of Spanish vessels, see my note above, 
this volume, p. 621. An example is in the Oregon Historical Society, Portland. 
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flood tide here, but the wind had apparently foiled her, which might have 
caused her to cast anchor. All was now conjecture what ship and to what nation 
she belonged. Wagers of Beaver hats &c were betted on the occasion, and 
whether Friend or Foe all seemed rejoiced at the sight of a vessel, which is not 
surprising in this sequestered part of the world, so far removed from the 
civilized part of the globe on this savage and barbarous coast &c, and especially 
at this early period of the year is a thing uncommon, as even the best and most 
experienced pilots deem it unsafe to attempt the entrance of this river sooner 
than the latter end of March. 

Tuesday March ist Last evening the wind sprang up fresh from the eastward 
which at half past 2 OClock this morning blew very strong. It blew in our 
windows. We were uneasy for the safety of the vessel. The weather was however 
perfectly clear and a fine moon light night. At daybreak the breeze still 
continued very fresh from the same quarter; fine clear and Cold morning. The 
ship was seen in the same position as last evening. At 7 OClock we observed her 
to spread some of her sails as if under way, but could scarcely distinguish her to 
move in a direction to the northward. At half past 7 O’Clock she put about and 
stood to the southward as we supposed, but very soon again became stationary 
and furled her sails. After breakfast we took a walk down to Point George, from 
the top of which we could discern her very plainly laying between the outer bar 
and the spit bank nearly abreast of the Cape, and in the main channel. She 
seemed perfectly at ease, and secured from the breakers. She was a brig, black 
sides and apparently white bottom, no Colours were seen flying, her fore 
topgallant mast was down, her head laying towards Chinook Point. The tide was 
then ebb. We put fire to the weeds and grass which burnt famously and threw 
up an immense cloud of smoke, yet we could observe no signal flag. We 
remained here some time, the weather was charming and mild. Wind about 
North East, which at Fort George appeared to us East and coming directly down 
the river. We [found] advanced here the state of vegetation very forward in 
weed, grass, buds &c, some small white flowers were also found in the woods. 
Misquetoes were very common, large black ones. The timber on the neck of land 
from the fort to the bay on the South East of Point George is uncommonly fine, 
tall, and straight, for upwards of 60 feet without a branch, and of a proper size 
for buildings, not too large, although there are some very large trees here same 
as other parts of this thick shaded coast. At 12 O’Clock we returned to the fort 
fully impressed with the idea of her being an American ship. Measures were 
therefore taken for defence, being now determined to risk all rather than to 
send off the packs. If she was an enemy and took the fort, of what benefit would 
our few packs be to us. Destitute of means of every kind we could not remain 
here long nor had we means to cross the mountains, exposed to the natives on 
the one hand, and every other disadvantage on the other. Our situation would 
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be desperate indeed. Our only recourse was then to arms determined to defend 
ourselves as long as possible. We now took all the men from their several works 
of making canoes &c and placed them forming a kind of battery for our two 
four-pounders fronting the fort, to command the anchoring ground and 
landing. At °/4 past 5 O’Clock all hands were busily engaged at work, at [six] a 
Chinook canoe arrived from across the river and brought a letter directed to the 
P.F.C° Gents informing them of the arrival of M" [Wilson Price] Hunt'®* on 
board the Brig which lay in the offing, and requesting them to go on board, as 
he did not conceive it safe for any American subjects to come up to Fort George, 
for fear of being made prisoners &c. He sent up by the Indians a few yams 
cocoa nuts and sweet potatoes, all in the greatest state of perfection, the yams 
uncommonly large and weighing about 15'°. We got no particular intelligence 
from on board. 

At 8 O'Clock P.M. a boat was sent off with Mess™ M‘Donald, T. M‘Kay and D. 
Stewart. A fine clear moon light night, and a light breeze from the Eastward. An 
Indian came in with a letter from M' Mathews on Tongue Point demanding 
provisions, dimensions of buildings &c. At 11 O’Clock P.M. three guns were 
heard on board the brig, we suppose on the arrival of the gentlemen on board. 
The report was very loud, although the wind was fresh from the eastward. A 
note was sent to M’ Hunt requesting his company at Fort George. 

Wednesday [March] 2° Some little frost during the last night, weather fine and 
clear with a light breeze from the eastward. The vessel lays in her same station. 


'8® Wilson Price Hunt (1783-1842), was one of the first businessmen to attempt to exploit 
the rich potential of the fur trade. Hunt ranks as the hero of Washington Irving’s Astorra 
(1836). He was a hard-headed merchant who found himself the leader of an exciting and 
harrowing expedition to the Pacific Coast. Born in Asbury, New Jersey, where he was 
“bred to mercantile pursuits,” Hunt in 1804 went west to St. Louis, where he established 
a store with a partner, John Hankinson. He soon came to the attention of John Jacob 
Astor, who was in need of young American merchants to help launch his Astoria 
enterprise. Hunt was put in charge of the overland expedition, and on 21 October 1810, 
the expedition left St. Louis. The expedition was labeled inefficient and Hunt charged with 
mismanagement by such historians as Hiram Chittenden and Hubert Bancroft, but Irving 
praised Hunt for his coolness under fire and his administrative skill. It is true that Hunt 
made a number of blunders — most notably that of losing the horses in an attempt to 
navigate the wild Snake River. On the other hand, before Hunt and his party reached 
Astoria in 1812, they had managed to trace the route between the Snake and Columbia 
rivers that was to become an important part of the western Oregon Trail. After the sale 
of Astoria to the British in April 1814, Hunt returned to St. Louis, where he prospered as 
a landowner and provincial merchant. In 1822 he was appointed postmaster of St. Louis, 
a position he held for eighteen years. William Brandon, “Wilson Price Hunt,” in LeRoy 
Hafen, ed., The Mountain Men and the Fur Trade of the Far West, vol. 6 (1968); and T.C. 
Elliott, “Wilson Price Hunt, 1783-1842,” Oregon Historical Quarterly, vol. 32 (1931). 
Howard R. Lamar, ed., Reader’s Encyclopedia of the American West (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1977), p. 526. Who Was Who in America, 1607—1896 (Chicago: Marquis, 1967), p. 
338. 
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M’ Bethune [went] to Tongue Point to direct M' Mathews in the building; men 
working at the battery, others at canoes. 

At 12 Oclock the wind instantly died away, and we had a most charming 
pleasant fine day. Calm and clear weather. Mosquetoes are now even in our 
houses. Our Clatsop hunter arrived from above with the meat of a biche, red 
deer, entire skin, head, horns &c (the Red Deer here it seems have not yet cast 
their Horns) and three large Beaver in meat fresh killed. This was a seasonable 
supply as this morning we had nothing but salt and dried salmon for breakfast. 
The latter dish I cannot relish in the least, and the former is bad alone, without 
any vegetables or peas of any kind. At 1 O’Clock M’ M‘Donald returned from 
the ship in the boat; M* M‘Kay and Stewart remained on board. We received a 
note from M’ Hunt in answer of ours of last evening, written in the same polite 
style, requesting our company on board the brig Pedler. He [McDonald] brought 
up some very large pumpkins, some yams, sweet potatoes &c. 

The news he brings is briefly this: first place, the loss of the [ship] Lark 
&c.'99 The Lark of about 300 tons burden, Captain [Samuel] Northrop[e], 
sailed from New York on the 6" of March 1813 under a license from Admiral 
[Sir John] Warren,” to prevent her being captured by British ships &c.*” 
In August the 12" when within about 5 degrees from the Sandwich Islands, she 
had experienced a long spell of heavy gales of the trade winds. The first mate 
was sick and confined to his bed, the second mate [Machal], a nephew of M' 
Astor, a giddy, wild young man, and no seamen were in charge of the ship. The 
captain had already remained upon deck 36 hours, and the gale somewhat 
having moderated, and finding himself overcome for want of sleep and rest, got 
the sails all properly reefed and trimmed so as to prevent any accident 
happening to the most ignorant seaman, he went down into the cabin. At 3 
O’Clock he desired the steward to wake him at 5 OClock and prepare tea for 
him, which was done accordingly; and just as he was in the act of taking a cup 
the ship upset. He with a M’ [Nicholas G] Ogden*” rushed to the cabin door, 


‘99 Henry’s first hand account, gained from Hunt and others, provides one of the fullest 
accounts of the loss of the ship Lark. The only other known contemporary account is to be 
found in Peter Corney, Voyages in the North Pacific, The Narrative of Several Trading Voyages 
from 1813-18, Between the Northwest Coast, the Hawauan Islands, and China, with a Description 
of the Russian Settlements, and California (Honolulu: T.G. Thrum, 1896, pp.: rept., Fairfield 
Wn.: Ye Galleon Press, 1965), ch. 2. This account was originally published in serial form 
in The London Literary Gazette, starting with no. 237, 4 August 1821. 


#9 Admiral Sir John Borlase Warren, Bart. (1753-1822), Commander-in-Chief on the 
North American Station. Dictionary of National Biography, vol. 59 (1899), pp. 412-15. 

*°. This immunity from British capture was issued on the condition that the goods and 
supplies carried in the Lark were for the Russians at Sitka. Porter, John Jacob Astor, 1: 215. 


2 Ogden was supercargo on board the Lark. He was “a gentleman on whose talents and 
integrity the highest reliance could be placed,” says Washington Irving (Astoria, 2: 368). 
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and finding the companion [way] shut over them, had time to recollect the 
property of Drawing Axes before the cabin filled, which was done instantly when 
on forcing open the companion the water rushed in and soon filled her. They 
instantly cut away her rigging and masts when the latter fell over board and to 
their inexpressible satisfaction the ship righted but full of water (about Latitude 
21° North Longitude 150°). The first Mate, who lay sick in his berth, was forced 
out through the sky light by the pressure of the water filling the cabin, and was 
then lashed fast. The wreck was cleared as soon and as well as circumstances 
would admit of, jurymasts set up and scaffolds made to stand on, the man at the 
helm up to his waist in water lashed fast. Fortunately for them they had two 
Sandwich Islanders on board, who were employed diving into the cabin, and 
brought up some wine, porter, Indian meal, and a few other articles, which 
supplied them while they continued in this deplorable situation, the ship full of 
water, and laying like a log, the sea frequently washing them off the scaffold, 
which was as often gained, by swimming to it &c. The cause of her not sinking 
was attributed to the quantity of casks of Rum they had on board which on a 
manner buoyed her up and kept her a float. She was a very sharp built vessel. 
The sea ran very high and a most tremendous high sharp one took her on her 
broad side and instantly upset her, through the ignorance of the Second Mate, 
who kept the ship in the very opposite position to that in which she should have 
been kept. Had he have put her either stern or stem to the sea the accident 
would not have happened. Thus they lay like a log in the water for seventeen 
days, during which time the winds fortunately forced her in a direction towards 
the Sandwich Islands, and when within a few miles of the shore of Mowee 
[Maui]**? some of the natives came off to them in canoes, and observing their 
naked state began instantly to pillage and plunder the ship. Out of the original 
number of the crew of twenty five in all, twenty men only remained, the other 
five having perished. It was with much difficulty they could prevail upon the 
Natives to land them; this was however at last effected. The Natives promised 
to secure the ship &c while the crew went up the country in search of refresh- 
ment, in which they stood so much in need of. On their return the vessel was 
torn to pieces, and the cargo collected for the use of King Tamaahamaah. Pork, 
flour &c piled up and not an ounce would the Natives give the crew, not even 
their own chests of clothing. It was only with the greatest difficulty they obtained 
a suit of coarse clothes, for each of their surviving men &c. Tamaahmaah’s 


*°3 Maui, in the Hawaiian Islands, is divided into East Maui and West Maui, both high 
volcanic islands joined by an isthmus. The latitude of the southeast point is 20°45'N; the 
longitude, 156°30'W. The town of Lahina lies on the west side. Washington Irving (Astoria, 
2: 407), says that “the name of this inhospitable island” where the wreck of the Lark was 
looted was “Tahoorowa.” 
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brother-in-law took the whole in charge for the king. There were two white men 
also on the island. One of them behaved well and interested himself much for 
the crew, but to no purpose. The other proved to be a scoundrel. Neither paper 
nor any thing else was saved from the wreck. 

M’ Hunt had seen the Essex frigate in November last at the Marquesas with 
her escort the Essex Union, formerly the Atlantic, a South Sea whaler captured 
and now made a sloop of war, a remarkable fast sailing vessel. The Essex had 
taken 12 Prizes, but of little value. She knew of the Phoebe, Cherub, Racoon and 
Isaac Todd bound to the Columbia, [and] she was desirous of falling in with the 
Phoebe. The Pedler sailed from the Sandwich Islands 26" January in company 
with the Tamaahmaah, Capt [Lemuel] Porter, an American letter of marque, who 
had on board the return cargo of four American coasting ships’ furs, to the 
amount of 300 000 $, bound to Canton. The Pedler was 13 days beating off the 
Coast during which time she was obliged to run up as high North as Juan de 
Fuca’s Straits and as far down again to the Southward, during which she 
experienced much bad weather. There is but one ship now on this Coast, the 
Packet Salem;*°4 she passed the winter at the Sandwich Islands. Had the Racoon 
have touched there on her way here, she would have made some valuable prizes. 

We sent down to M' Hunt by a Chinook canoe the half of a biche. Our boat 
arrived from Oak Point with g casks of salted, and 37 fresh, sturgeon. This 
afternoon we observed the brig to be under sail, and a light breeze in the offing, 
whereas here we had a dead calm. She made several tacks of and on, and at last 
stood in for the Cape with a light breeze from the southward. She passed Bakers 
Bay, and stood up in the mid channel. About dusk we lost sight of her, when she 
was nearly abreast of Chinook Point. 

Thursday [March] 3° Fine clear weather. Wind fresh from the Eastward; 
observed the brig at Anchor on the north side of the shore, about a mile east 
from the last village from us. Some baggage here belonging to M' Hunt was sent 
on board the Dolly and at 8 OClock she weighed anchor and [stood] over for the 
brig, with a fine breeze and the N.W.C?®. fort flag flying at her main top mast 
head, on hoisting which, the brig instantly hoisted the American flag at her main 
topmast head, and soon after we perceived a boat coming over under sail, which 
landed here at g OClock which proved to be M' Hunt with Mess™ T. M‘Kay & 
D. Stewart. We hoisted our Union Jack. Soon after we observed the Dolly under 
way on her return. She had a fresh breeze, and as much as she could stand to 
in such a rough tumbling sea, as a fresh breeze causes in this river, at times I 


*°4 Howay’s lists shown no vessel Salem in the maritime fur trade. Possibly Henry’s 
reference is to the Charon, Captain Isaac Whittemore, of Medford, Mass. Her movements 
correspond to those given by Henry, and are confirmed by particulars in Howay (List of 
Trading Vessels, pp. 93-94 and 98). Henry may mean the Packet of Salem. See below, p. 
708, i. 213 
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thought she would upset. The boat from the brig had a rough passage also in 
mid channel, where she shipped a great deal of water, tumbled and tossed about 
very much. At 10 OClock the Dolly anchored not having delivered the baggage 
on board, there being no boat to receive it; her passengers of course also 
returned. About 12 O’Clock the wind fell, and a most charming calm, clear, 
warm and pleasant afternoon. Cartier finished repairing one birch canoe. I sent 
off a boat for sturgeon. The ship’s boat returned with M’ [Alfred] Seton*®> on 
board, who goes to sea in preference to going across the mountains to Canada. 
M' Mathews came from Tongue Point. 

Friday [March] 4". Fine clear weather still continued with a strong breeze 
from the eastward as appears to us at this place. But it must be allowed we 
cannot judge with any degree of correctness the exact state of the wind in the 
river. The surrounding high lands no doubt occasions a suction of the winds 
through its various windings until it reaches the channel of the river, whose 
course it either follows up or down according to the slanting direction from 
which it proceeds. In the river we may have calm and light variable breezes, 
while not more than 8 or 10 miles from the Coast, out at sea, it may blow a very 
strong gale. This was fully ascertained by the accounts of the several heavy gales 
the brig Pedler had experienced while off the coast here, which had obliged her 
to run up as high North as Juan de Fucas Straits and down again to the 
Southward several degrees. The only correct idea we can form of the prevailing 
winds, are that all Southerly winds bring on cloudy, hazy and foggy rainy 
weather with heavy gales and squalls of wind, while on the other hand all 
Northerly winds bring them. Fine clear, serene weather &c. 

M’ Mathews returned to Tongue Point which is now his station. We had some 
little white frost last night. At 10 O’Clock the brig’s boat returned here under 
sail, a strong breeze. She brought some cocoa nuts &c &c. M' Hunt called upon 
us, and entered upon his business explaining his demands &c on us. Some were 
granted, others were refused. He pleaded hard for Joe and the corn mill. He 
wished to insure his vessel against any of ours, should any arrive previous to his 


*°5 Alfred Seton, a clerk in the Pacific Fur Company, was one of Hunt’s right hand men, 
and conducted a number of duties for the concern in Alaska, the Willamette, and at the 
mouth of the Columbia, which he reached first in the Beaver, g May 1812. He is mentioned 
frequently, in passing, in Franchére’s Journal (see Lamb’s ed., pp. 112, 115, 118, 128, 145 
and esp. 194-95). After landing from the Pedler, as Henry describes, Seton, in preference 
to going overland to Canada, went by sea to Darien, then overland to Cartagena, and then, 
to New York, where he reported to Astor on the unfortunate proceedings of the company. 
Seton later became Vice President of Sun Life Mutual Insurance Company. He wrote an 
account of his adventures entitled “Life on the Oregon,” American Monthly Magazine, May 
and July 1835; republished, ed. F. S. Perrine, in Oregon Historical Quarterly, 36 (1935): 
187—204. 
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sailing; this we could not take upon ourselves to do. Several conferences and 
arguements took place in the course of the day. It was evident he wished to take 
from this as many men &c as he could, and, on our part we were desirous of 
keeping them. The Sandwich Islanders wished much to see their own homes. 
But this would not answer our purpose; we of course opposed it, and promised 
them a safe passage on board our own ship &c. We consented to his taking with 
him four free Americans [former Astorians], who were useless here to us. 

Most delightful, mild, clear and calm weather. Mosquitoes are very common. 
We observed some thick clouds of smoke to be hovering in the atmosphere to 
the eastward, and presume the Columbia Plains above the Falls are on fire. 

This afternoon I had an opportunity of observing the total want of modesty 
or even decency in the women on the coast. I was walking down on the wharf, 
where soon after I observed several women washing themselves (as is customary 
with them every day) in the small ponds of water, which lay on the beach at low 
water. They were perfectly naked, and my presence did not seem to effect their 
operations in the least. They bathed in the river, and afterwards came out and 
continued their washing in the small ponds, where they at times were seated in 
different postures, standing up, bent forward to wash their legs &c &c, and 
never applied a hand to conceal the parts. In short I found them the most 
disgusting creatures I ever beheld, devoid of all shame or modesty. They were 
perfectly composed and seemed not to notice me. The operation being over they 
retired to their cedar coverings which they use as towels, and after drying 
themselves, tied them round their bodies and walked away. Although they were 
perfectly naked, and stood in many different postures, yet so very close did they 
keep their thighs together, that nothing could be seen. Still the very idea was 
disgusting.*”° Our hunter arrived with the meat of a red deer. 

About 6 O’Clock M' Hunt went on board his boat, hoisted sail, and steered for 
his vessel. At 7 O’Clock we heard a gun on board, supposed to announce his 
arrival on board. We have excellent feastings now on coca nuts, yams and sweet 
Potatoes, all very good and in the best state of preservation. We have about one 
pint of milk from a goat who has but one young one, the two others are dead 
some time ago. This is a great luxury to our coffee, without sugar or molasses 
for breakfast. A most delightful evening and fine moon light night. 

Saturday [March] 5" Early this morning I was up and in readiness to go over 


*°° Henry was not alone in recording such observations as are here recounted. Captain 
Lewis noted on 19 March 1806 that the women wore skirts of white cedar bark tissue, “the 
whole being of sufficient thickness when the female stands erect to conceal those parts 
usually covered from familiar view, but when she stoops or places herself in any other 
attitudes this battery of Venus is not altogether impervious to the inquisitive and 
penetrating eye of the amorite.” Thwaites, ed., Lewis and Clark Journals, 4: 184. 
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the river to return M* Hunt’s visit. It was nearly calm and a light air only coming 
from the South East; weather most delightful and serene. At 8 O’Clock we went 
on board the Dolly and weighed anchor, but not a breath of wind could reach us 
under the land. We drifted up towards Tongue Point with the tide. Seeing no 
hopes of any wind, I went on shore to a man for a canoe to take us over. I had 
scarcely landed before a light air of wind caught our sails from the South East, 
and wafted us gently from under the Land, when the breeze increased pretty 
fresh, and carried us on in a pleasant manner about */3 across the river, when 
the wind died away, and the tide taking us up obliged us to cast anchor. I fired 
a shot for the brig to send a boat for us, which she did, manned by six seamen, 
and at half past 11 O’Clock we arrived on board the [brig] Pedler of Boston, 
Captain [Samuel] Northup [Northrope], a handsome vessel of 225 tons burden, 
sailed from Boston in January 1811 and carried eight 30 pounders, and a crew 
of 12 men, stout, able and young.*°’ She cost M' Hunt at the Sandwich Islands 
$10,000 as she then was &c. The captain of this brig and part of her crew are 
a part of the crew formerly belonging to the Lark of New York, which was upset 
near the Sandwich Islands and afterwards wrecked on the Island of Morotoi, 
bound for the Columbia River, and belonging to the late Pacific Fur Trade C°. 

Since leaving the fort this morning I had observed the long range of clouds 
to be rising in the South West, which now increased with flying clouds from that 
quarter and soon after accompanied by a breeze of wind from the Westward, 
and which brought in a haze from the sea, and every thing in that quarter 
seemed to intimate a change of weather. The Dolly soon got under way and beat 
down to the brig, having now the tide in her favour. I saw a porpoise in the 
water near the vessel (a black one) and the head of a large sea lion driving out 
to sea. These animals are very large and bulky. I saw them near hand, they 
raised themselves high out of the water, but I could observe no tusks, although 
I examined them very attentively as they plunged and we saw them no more. At 
4 O’Clock we went on board the Dolly; a very strong ebb tide was then running 
out, and a fresh breeze from the sea. We had much difficulty to get up our 
anchor having no windlass for that purpose, however by means of all hands we 
at last got it up, and after narrowly escaping injuring our limbs, and being tossed 
over board we got under way and stood across the River. We took one and a half 
hours owing to the strong ebb tide and light breeze, whereas the usual run 
across the river with a good breeze is only °/4 of an hour. 

While I was on board Comcomly and his son came there in his boat manned 
with six oars, a boat given to him by M* M‘Donald. He was instantly clothed by 


*°7 ‘This vessel was owned by Oliver Keating of Boston and remained in the trade on this 
voyage until 1815. For further particulars, see Howay, List of Trading Vessels, p. 91. 
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Mr Hunt in a Red Coat [of the] New Brunswick Regiment 104th, a Chinese hat, 
white shirt, crevat, trowsers, cotton stockings, fine shoes &c. and two great guns 
fired on the occasion. His second son was clothed also, and both of them 
handsomly treated at table with the best of every thing. This may be the manner 
in which the natives are spoiled on this coast by the Americans, and the 
enormous high price paid for Sea Otters is most astonishing. In short the 
Coasting Trade is now but of little value and productive of small profits, if any 
at all, unless something is done with the Russians, either on commission for them 
or selling them goods and receiving Fur Seals in return. 

The crew on board the brig were all busily employed making and repairing 
sails, oakun &c. They seem to be much in want of cordage as many of their 
ropes are of the manufacture of the Sandwich Islands, cocoa nut husks, hemp 
and the bark of a tree commonly used for that purpose. Rigging of this kind will 
answer as a temporary substitute in dry weather, but cannot stand for any length 
of time during the the rainy season on the Coast. I saw a sample of the liquor 
made on the Sandwich Islands by the natives; it is clear in its natural state, and 
has a taste something like whiskey or bad gin, and tastes much of smoke. We had 
also cocoa nuts, sugar cane &c, all of which Comcomly got on shore. While on 
board Comcomlly gave us a piece of intelligence he said he received from above, 
which was that a great number of White men were on their way down here, they 
had been seen at the Forks. Their chief was a man with long curly Hair &c. We 
put no faith in it. 

Sunday [March] 6th Towards day break the rain once more commenced and 
this morning brought the usual Columbia weather on the Sea Coast during the 
rainy season. Calm and Foggy. Mess™ Mathews, Thompson & M‘Kay went over 
to the vessel in a Birch rind canoe with the women. About 2 O'Clock the Dolly 
weighed anchor, and stood across the river for the brig under a strong breeze 
from the Southward. She takes over M' Farnham who goes to sea as’a sailor, two 
Casks of salt sturgeon, two casks of Salmon, and some ship cordage for the 
vessel. Several Canoes deeply loaded with Smelt and Sturgeon arrived from 
above and proceeded to the Calpoh’s Village having sold some of the smelt to 
us and passed on. These people also confirm the report of a number of White 
people having arrived on the Columbia above and are making canoes to come 
down here. Thick, hazy weather. Our hunter came in with the meat of a Red 


208 


Deer. Comcomly’s eldest Son*”” came over with a few Beaver Skins which he 


traded for Blanket &c &c. 


2°® Casio, or Cassacas as Peter Corney called him, “a strong, well-made man, about 5 feet 
6 inches high, he succeeds his father in the government of the Chinooks; he is no friend 
to white men; he styles“himself Prince of Wales.” (Early Voyages in the North Pacific, [1965 
ed.}; p. 251). 
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Monday [March] 7'". Thick hazy weather and rain, wind South West. Some of 
our people say they heard the report of Guns out at Sea but we attribute the 
noise to thunder, yesterday several peals as they imagined guns were heard. 

Mess** M. T. & M‘Kay returned from the Vessel. Our boat arrived from Oak 
Point, with M' Parks she brings three Sturgeon. They are now getting very 
scarce, and the Natives more extravagant in their demands. Several of our men 
intoxicated on Rum given them on board the Brig, by M" Hunt’s orders. Some 
Chinook canoes came over and brought some Beaver skins &c to trade. Our 
men fighting as usual among themselves after having taken a drop extra. This 
is the first Rum they have tasted since the scanty dram on New Years Day. A 
drinking match some of them have not had since last Summer on the east side 
of the Mountains, others not since the summer of 1812 and some for yet a 
longer time. Rainy, thick, hazy weather. 

Tuesday [March] 8". Cloudy weather, wind about North West. Early the Dolly 
returned from the Brig [Pedler]. Sent off a boat to Oak Point for Sturgeon, 
another in search of Cedar to split and prepare shingles for the new buildings. 
Indians coming and going, trading a few dried Smelt in strings very nicely put 
up, Matts, Hats and a few Beaver skins &c. 

Business with the Pacific Fur Company men fully entered upon by all parties. 
Much talk, argument and altercation took place on the subject in course of the 
day in which it was finally determined that the Original Invoices from New York 
should be produced, which was now only understood passed the Winter here, 
and are now on board the Brig. Those documents have been the bone of 
contention from the commencement of the settlement of our accounts with M' 
M‘Donald. He always denied having such documents, which now appears to have 
been actually in his possession, and from which he took all the prices already 
stated on the Accounts. We agree to give up four Sandwich Islanders to M’ 
Hunt. He at first was desirous of taking them all. 

The weather cleared up and we had a fine, clear, calm evening. The frogs are 
now every evening acquiring fresh vigour and give us plenty of music from the 
different puddles of water which surround this spot on which our Building 
stands. Misquetoes are also now very common, but not troublesome. 

Wednesday [March] 9" Calm foggy morning. About 11 Oclock the weather 
became clear, fine and warm. Several canoes of Chinooks &c came to trade their 
trash &c and a few dried Smelt. An Indian from campment Verd Village came 
in with the meat of a large buck red deer, the new horns of which are about four 
inches long. Our men have given up the idea of making shingles for the covering 
of the new buildings, as Cedar for that purpose cannot be found near hand. 

A boat was sent over to the Brig for the Original Invoices belonging to the late 
Pacific Fur C° which very soon returned with the original Invoices by the Beaver, 
Captain Cornelius Sowle, but those per the Ship Tonquin were not here having 
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been sent across the Continent by Messrs [Ramsay] Crooks &c to recover the 
Insurances &c but the true Copies were produced which M' Hunt gives his word 
of honor are genuine.**? Testified by Mess’ Halsey and Franchére &c, these 
documents were considered as sufficient. M'. J. Stuart and M" Hunt began to 
examine them. Many errors were found, some articles charged too high and 
others too low, a convincing proof that M' M‘Donald did not take the prices 
from the Original Invoices. Many very disagreeable altercations took place 
between the parties concerned in making the arrangements both yesterday and 
today. There now remained for us to either settle the account according to their 
first arrangement, or return things to their original state or deliver up the Fort 
&c to them as received from them last fall, neither of which can be conveniently 
done by us, our property being too much intersected [divided among the parties] 
&c &c, and for some special reasons we could wish much to avoid to pushing 
matters to extremities not being prepared for such an event, which most 
undoubtedly would terminate in a total failure of our business at this place, the 
consequence of which would be of a serious nature. Sent off the Dolly with some 
articles for the Vessel. 

Clatsops came in and traded dried smelt, 3 fathoms, for 1 fathom smaller size 
Blue China Beads. I promised a [suit of] clothing to the Old Chief when our 
ship arrived. Many Indians in canoes coming and going. We had a most 
charming day. Calm and fine light airs of Wind various, and this evening thick 
heavy fog. 

Thursday [March] 10". Weather calm and foggy which dispersed about mid- 
day. Cloudy and calm. Many Indians came in to trade beaver, hats &c and one 
most beautiful seasonable sea otter, the finest I have yet seen and the first which 
I have seen killed with a white or yellow pelt, the fur long and of a jet Black and 
silky texture, soft &c. 

Comcomly and Stockum also came over, the former in his Yawl manned and 
his Slaves rowing, a sprit sail rigged, rudder and every thing else complete, 
himself and his younger son dressed up very fine in European clothing given 
him by M’ M‘Donald. They now bring us in a number of dried smelt. I cannot 
relish them; they have a rotten smell and Taste. Men making and repairing 
Canoes. 

Friday [March] 11" Calm and rainy. About 11 OCk our Boat returned from 


*°9 The Pacific Fur Company copy of the agreement of sale, 16 October, and related 
copies, were carried by Ramsay Crooks and his party to St. Louis and are deposited in the 
Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis. They have been printed in various publications, 
including Grace Flandrau, Astor and the Oregon Country (n.p.: Great Northern Railway, 1926) 
and T.C. Elliott, ed., “Sale of Astoria,” Oregon Historical Quarterly, 33, 1 (March 1932): 
43-50. Copies from the-Public Record Office, F.O. 5/208, are printed in Davidson, North 
West Company, app. 
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Oak Point with 52 Sturgeon, and Cask of Salted ditto. One of the largest we 
have seen here yet measured 10 feet 7 inches from nose to tip of the tail, the 
head 3 feet 10 inches circumference, and weighed after the guts were out 359". 
M' M‘Kay writes to us that the Nez Percé and Scietoge Indians have been to war 
down on the tribes at the Falls, and have killed a great many and carried off a 
number of slaves, which have given much alarm to the Natives at the Rapids, 
and have caused them to abandon their Villages, and to fly to the Woods. A 
general panic has struck them all. The Dolly returned from the Brig, on board 
came Captain Northrop[e] on a visit to Fort George. He returned on board in 
the afternoon. 

Saturday [March] 12" Strong wind from the South West with small rain. I sent 
off a boat to Oak Point for Sturgeon. A Chinook brought in eight fine fresh 
Salmon Trout, the first this season; they weighed from 5 to 8" each. 

Weather squally and some hail fell. 

The business with M’ Hunt is nearly closed. M' M‘Dougall having assigned the 
agreement over to him, he has appointed Mr D[{onald] McKenzie to take the 
charge of the papers &c to be delivered to Mr Astor or his Agent in Montreal. 
Every point is now settled, to the complete satisfaction of Mr Hunt, the accounts 
balanced and closed. Bills given him by Mr J. McDonald for the amount as per 
agreement of former settlement and our accounts current made out and signed 
on sight by our party which Hunt holds, the other by Hunt from Astor which 
we held, made out in Astor’s name, same as Inventories &c, twelve letters of 
advice given him, one for each copy. This evening the business was finally 
closed, when their furs were offered him, which he now objects to any terms, 
which gives us some cause to suspect he has some views in contemplation, as in 
the commencement of the Business, he signified his readiness to take the Furs 
off our hands &c. 

Sunday [March] 13th. Cloudy but appearances of a fine day, pleasant and 
calm. An Indian brought in to trade an Albatross just killed, body and tail white, 
head and wing grey, bill 7 inches long and hooked like an eagle, colour of the 
bill and legs a very pale pink, wing very narrow, measuring from one extremity 
to the other 7 feet 10 inches. 

About 11 O’Clock we had a shower of rain after which the weather cleared up 
and pleasant calm and fine warm weather ensued. At 1 OClock Mr Hunt set off 
[for the Pedler] in his boat, accompanied by Mess™ Halsey & Seton. At 2 O’Clock 
the Dolly weighed anchor, and steered for the Brig, under a light air of wind 
from the Westward, Mess™ M‘Kay & Clark on board, and D. Stuart. Our 
numbers at table are now somewhat reduced by a final settlement of our 
business with the Pacific Fur C° with whom we now have no further dealings 
more than to carry such of them as still remain here across the Mountains to 
Montreal &c. On taking a walk this afternoon down below Calpots Point, I was 
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surprised to find every thing so forward, the grass, weeds, leaves, and an 
amazing quantity of raspberries and other bushes in full blossom. Flowers of 
various kinds were seen, all perfectly new, and strangers to me. 

Monday [March] 14” Light frost fine and clear wind strong from the 
Eastward, and then calm. M' M‘Donald went on board the Pedler in a boat. An 
old woman arrived from the Willamette. She brought a note from M' W. Henry 
receipt to Caisseno for having taken up the four horses to his house. 

Traded a few Outards, and a root resembling in size and shape of Moose 
Dung, they appear to be a kind of ground nut, and are very good. A most 
delightful day calm, clear and mild. At 5 OClock M’ M‘Donald returned. Indians 
arrived from above with small fish and Sturgeon. 

Tuesday [March] 15" Fine clear and calm weather. At 10 OClock M' Pillet set 
off in a canoe with a letter to M’ W. Henry on the Willamette desiring him to 
come off instantly with all his people, and to be here about the 25,"" Ins‘. Mess" 
M‘Dougall & M‘Donald went to Tongue Point. Our boat returned with 55 
Sturgeon, and some casks of Salted Sturgeon. Many of the Indian canoes arrived 
to trade dried smelt, hats, matts, Beaver skins, land otter &c. At one OClock on 
the flood tide making the wind sprung up fresh from sea, very chilly and cold 
accompanied by a light mist; towards evening fine and calm Weather. 

Wednesday [March] 16" Cloudy and calm, and about 7 OClock some small 
rain which continued throughout the day. Indians brought in twelve Salmon 
Trout, two Outards and some fresh meat, also dried smelt and a few Beaver 
skins. The Dolly returned with a very light air of wind from the Westward, and 
brought over a present to M' M‘Donald and the Gentlemen going across the 
Mountains, sundry articles as follows Viz. 1 Hhd Biscuit, 2 Bbls Beef, 1 Bbls 
Pork, 1 Bbls Flour, 1 Bbl Molasses, 1 keg Rum, 3 kegs Peas, 1 keg Barley, 1 bag 
Wheat, 1 Bag Corn, 1 Hing han basket of Tea, 1 Hing han basket of Coffee. 
Indians traded for Beaver in meat, very fat. We sent over two Beaver and some 
Sturgeon to the Pedler. 

Thursday [March] 17" Calm and raining morning until about 12 O’Clock the 
weather cleared up with a strong gale from the Westward. Mess™ J. Stuart & 
Clark went over in a boat to the brig. We sent off a boat to Oak Point for 
Sturgeon. Indians came in to trade Beaver skins, smelt, hats, waptoes &c. 
Comcomly and family came over in his boat with two large sprit sails set and a 
strong breeze. I expected every moment to see her upset, but she came in safe, 
with her cargo of Indians who appeared very expert in managing the sails Helm 
&c &c. They remained here only a few moments and returned to their village 
under the same heavy press of sail, making several tacks across &c. Mess™ Stuart 
& Clark returned in the Boat but they had the sails closely reefed, no fear of 
their drowning, as they had scarcely sufficient sail to push their large Boat 
forward. i 
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Friday [March] 18" Foggy and Calm weather. About 10 O’Clock a light breeze 
sprang up from the North East, when the Pedler got under way and proceeded 
down to the opposite Chinook Point where she cast anchor, the Wind being too 
light for her to pass over the Bar as the Breakers were high, her sails would not 
fit when with the strong Ebb Tide she would become unmanageable and probably 
ground on the shoals, a circumstance which was nearly taking place last summer 
when the Albatros sailed. About 12 OClock Mess" M‘Kay & D. Stuart came in a 
Chinook Canoe from the Pedler. I had an opportunity of seeing some Bananas, 
about four inches long something resembling a Cucumber and similar in taste to 
a bad Melon, also a Bottle containing Spirits and some Flying Fish, a sword fish 
12 inches long and the lower Jaw 5 inches and very slim, the mouth on the upper 
side adjoining the head, the body narrow and slim, the projecting Jaw similar to 
the Bill of a large Plover, also a kind of Sea Monster about 3 inches long, an 
enormous head with a kind of beard, head and belly striped black and white 
resembling velvet; no scales what ever, very stout tail and fins; in short, something 
similar to a toad, and really an ugly brute. Indians coming to trade. Comcomly 
traded 45 Beaver skins. A few Chiehills [Chehalis] came over, a number of these 
people having arrived at the Chinook Villages, preparatory to a battle intended 
shortly to take place between the Chiehills Tribes and the followers of Stockum, 
one of the Chinook Chiefs. This appears strange amongst Savages, people at 
variance, and who are bent upon fighting a pitched battle in a few days, should 
be together in the same Village, and apparently on good terms, but such are the 
manners of these people. It is not a thirst for Blood that causes them to engage 
in War, merely a point of honor, which must be satisfied either by presents in 
goods or Slaves or in Blood. This once settled, all are friends again. Comcomly 
invited us over to see the fight, as it was to take place on the broad sandy beach 
on Chinook Point. The Indians brought us to trade several Cats skins of various 
colours, black, grey, yellow, striped &c some of them were uncommonly large, 
moreso than our common cats on the east side of the Mountains. They tell us they 
find them wild in the Woods. I suppose they might have originated from the 
several Spanish Ships, which have been cast away on this Coast. We know of Vessels 
having been lost only a few miles south of the entrance of the Columbia River. 

Saturday [March] 19'" Cloudy and light breeze from the North East. We 
observed the Pedler to hauled within Chinook Point and nearer the shore than 
she was last night. 

About 9g O’Clock perfectly calm and weather cleared up fine and warm. M" D 
Stewart went on board the Pedler. A meeting was held wherein as usual much 
altercation took place, former plans laid aside, and others objected to, new 
proposals made and entered upon &c &c. Mr" J. Stuart is now going to Fort 
William &c. Most charming weather. M’ M‘Kay and others set off yesterday to 
raise and prepare more Cedar boards for their Canoes, not having enough. 
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At 4 O'Clock arrived a Canotte of Freemen from the Willamette River, news 
having reached that place of the arrival of a Ship. We now heard from the 
Chinooks, (many of whom came over today to trade dried smelt) that the Natives 
at the Falls have had a most severe defeat by a vast numbers of natives from 
above who they say attacked the Village at the Dalles in the daytime, killed as 
many as they could, and burnt the women and children in their Houses; in 
short, that the whole Village was cut off and destroyed. At 5 O’Clock M" Keith 
arrived in a boat, with 48 Sturgeon. The Sturgeon continue to be plenty, and the 
smelt few; they do not all die as soon as I had imagined when I was last above 
in the beginning of February, as M’ M‘Kay tells me they are now in the same 
state as they were then, a few found dead along the beach, and others dead and 
dying in the water. 

Mess’** Keith & Franchére have had several quarrels with the Natives above, 
but only individuals who were insolent and thieving. M’ M°Kay kicked one who 
bent his bow upon him, and M° Franchére broke the stem of one of their 
canoes with an oar and checked some others. 

Sunday [March] 20" Early the last of the free Americans, John Day, Carson 
& Canning, arrived from the Willamette. Fine weather and not a cloud to be 
seen, light breeze from the North West. At 6 A.M. The Pedler weighed anchor, 
and dropt down about two miles, near Bakers Bay, where she came to an anchor 
to wait the Ebb Tide. At 8 OClock Mr. Clark set off to go on board with the 
Freemen. The natives at Oak Point during the time M‘Kay was there killed five 
Sea Lions. They are a very large Animal, and [the natives] spear them during 
the night. Two canoes being tied together, they approach them very softly, and 
throw their spears, which are fastened by a long and very strong cord, the barbe 
fixed in a socket so that on striking the fish it enters the flesh and leaves the 
handle to which it is attached by the cord. The cord is instantly made fast 
between the two canoes, the animal sinking and swims down the river with the 
greatest velocity imaginable. Frequently the canoes are in danger of filling and 
requires the utmost caution in steering them. In this manner they are carried 
down sometimes as far as ten miles. When the fish becomes totally exhausted 
with loss of blood and fatigue, it approaches the shore and lays on the beach 
where they finally dispatch it, and cut it up. The price of one of these fish 
among the Natives is one Slave and an assortment of other articles. M'Keith 
bought the flesh of one of these animals. It bears a very near resemblance to 
bear’s meat, the hair like that of a horse, in summer of a chestnut Colour. We 
had some roasted, it has the same taste as seal and better than nothing, could a 
person only relish the dish, it might prove a wholesome food. The natives on the 
coast and even the Russians are particularly fond of these sea animals, whales 
&c. They drink the oil like new milk. There arrived from the Clatsop Village in 
several canoes on their way up the river about 20 men of the Cllemex Nation, 
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who dwell to the Southward of this on the Coast. They had their bows and 
arrows with them. They appeared very inquisitive in examining our Fort, 
cannons, houses, animals &c; in short, every thing appeared strange to them. 
They have the same appearence as the other tribes here, although their 
language is different. Their robes consist chiefly of Red Deer skin dressed in the 
Skin and a few Wood Rat robes. They have the same flat forehead as their 
neighbours. They brought in trade some Clemeus or War Garments made of 
thick Red Deer Skins dressed with the grain and prepared with Urine &c. They 
left us to proceed above, they say on a visit. About g OClock the Pedler again got 
under sail and dropped down in the middle of the channel, between Chinook 
Point and Bakers Bay where she appeared to roll very much. Every sea would 
shake the wind out of her Sails. The wind failing she came to an anchor again; 
she then seemed to pitch very much. About 4 OClock she got under way again 
with a light breeze from the Westward. She made several tacks, and then stood 
down along Bakers Bay, and close under Cape Disappointment, which having 
passed about a mile she came to an anchor between Spit Bank and the other bar, 
the Wind failing, &c. 

Monday [March] 21* Calm and foggy morning. Indians who arrived yesterday, 
Chinooks &c trading dried smelt, and others came over on the same business, 
and canoes were continually on the water, crossing and recrossing. Wind sprung 
up, light breeze from the North East. Sent off a boat to Oak Point for Sturgeon. 
Fine warm weather. The Blue Flies are now numerous, and swarming on the 
piles of bad dried Smelt and Salmon we have thrown away, being the remainder 
of the last year’s Stock, which is now unfit to eat being so very rancid. About 2 
OClock the Wind came about from off the Sea and the fog dispersed, but the 
Pedler was not to be seen in her station of yesterday afternoon. The Chinooks tell 
us she sailed last night. What course she has taken we know not. Some say she 
is gone to the Northward to the Russian settlements at Norfolk Sound for goods, 
and that Hunt told them he would be back again here in a month and a half to 
trade their Beaver &c??®. 

I found the blossoms of the Raspberry bushes are now falling off very fast. 
The Bushes in general have their leaves large. Grass, weeds, sprouts &c are all 
advancing and in great forwardness. M' M‘Donald spoke to eighteen men to 
engage, only three agreed. The Indian women brought in a quantity of 


*'° The Pedler shaped a course for Sitka bearing some of the adventurers of Astoria. In 
August the Spanish seized the Pedlar for illegal trading on the California coast. In July 
1815 she was in Alaskan waters, where the Russians arrested her for selling ammunition 
to the natives. She reached New York on 16 October 1816 after an absence of more than 
five years. Howay, List of Trading Vessels, p- 111; also, Kenneth W. Porter, “Cruise of 
Astor’s Brig Pedler” and “More about the Brig Pedler,” Oregon Historical Quarterly, 31 
(1930): 223-30, and 33 (1932): 311-12. 
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cranberries and some roots. About this season of the year their stock of dried 
Salmon &c being all exausted, they are generally short of provisions. The only 
supply they can get is going up the River, and purchasing Sturgeon and Smelt 
from the Natives above, but few have the means to do this. It is therefore 
customary about this time to feed upon roots of various kinds among which are 
the Flag or Jone Root &c, the joints of the long goose grass or prelle which 
grows uncommonly high here. This vegetable diet has one good effect upon 
these people by purifying their blood and cleaning them of their scabs. I am told 
that by the time the Salmon come in, which is in June, they are perfectly clear 
of all scabs, which at present are so common that few or none are exempt. Even 
the venereal is checked by this diet and in some instances perfectly cured, more 
particularly when the infection is but slight. 

Tuesday [March] 22%. Cloudy and calm morning, at 8 O’Clock some light mist 
and drizzly Rain. Canoes coming and going to and from Chinook Point, Clatsop 
Village, Oak Point &c all bringing in dried Smelt to trade for Beads. I observed 
today more Women on the ground than I had seen before at one time. | 
counted 70 at one time. About 10 O’Clock Comcomly came over with a quantity 
of dried Smelt to trade. He informed us that the Pedler had narrowly escaped 
being lost on the Bar, and had returned into Bakers Bay. 

At 2 O’Clock M" M‘Kay and some Freemen went on board the Dolly and sailed 
for the Brig, wind light from the North West. 

There were more Indians here this day than I had seen here at one time 
before, all trading dried Smelt. Fine warm weather. I finished and closed all my 
Letters from the Eastward of the Rocky Mountains. 

Wednesday [March] 23° Thick foggy morning and wind a light breeze from 
the Eastward. Several of the Chinooks who had slept here (Women mostly on 
purpose to barter their favours with the men) embarked very early and 
notwithstanding the thick fog they took the traverse across the River. Comcomly 
came over again today in his Yawl under a pleasent Breeze though very light 
from off the Sea. Weather fine and clear. M’ M‘Kay now finished his Canoes, 
five Cedar ones. In his last trip for Cedar Boards he could get scarcely sufficient 
to finish his Canoes. Good Cedar is now very scarce near this place. Natives 
trading a few dried Smelt and Beaver Skins. The Beaver here are of a very good 
quality: their clear pelt, though not scraped, and the fur long and fine, and of 
a tolerable good colour dark, but none really Black. 

Some of the Summer men for Fort George were settled, accounts arranged 
&c, and sent to Tongue Point. We began to make out the Order to be sent to 
England for Columbia Outfit for 1815. 

Thursday [March] 24°. Uncommon boisterous weather during the last night, 
the Wind blew a violent Gale and drove in our Windows and even shook the 
House. Towards daybreak it began to rain and this morning our old Columbia 
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weather was once more set in: a strong gale from the South West accompanied 
by heavy rain, and sudden squalls of wind. About 10 O’Clock the rain ceased 
and the wind continued with great violence and very squally. None of the 
Chinooks could come over to day. Employed in making out the Orders &c. [At 
noon] the weather was fine and pleasant. Our Boat returned from Oak Point 
with 44 Sturgeon. M’ Franchére writes that the Sturgeon Fishery is now 
drawing to a close, and but very few are now caught. This afternoon the bad 
weather again began. Rainy and squally weather. 

Friday [March] 25°". Rainy weather and wind strong from the South East. At 
7 OClock A.M. our people arrived from the Willamette River: W™ Henry with 
Mess" M‘Gillis, Peittet, Wallace, Tom and M‘Kay, [with] three wooden Canoes 
loaded with 20 Packs of Beaver. The hunt of the Freemen — only 15 Beaver 
skins, 3 otters and one Black Bear skin — was traded with the natives. They 
brought also about 1000'S of Gum, part collected by the natives and part by our 
men. The natives seem much more reconciled to our people than they were in 
the beginning, and expressed their regret on their leaving them and begged of 
them to return again up the River. 

The Chief of the Calipuyous took under his charge the care of the Buildings, 
and the four Horses and two Hogs. He appears well inclined towards us. The 
Yum he las also came there from the Yellow River a few days previous to their 
departure, about 30 men who brought an abundance of baked Cammoss. These 
fellows also invited our people to return on the River. In short they were 
apparently all pleased with us, the Beaver from that River look apparently well: 
pelt thin and well dressed, clean and light, the colour of the Hair dark, and very 
good, but not black. Was the weather sufficiently cold to admit of scraping the 
Skin, the Beaver would be equally as fine as the best prime we have had on the 
east side of the Mountains. 

Our people left their Houses on the 21“ Inst. At the Falls they saw the natives 
had already caught fresh Salmon. It is at these Falls where the first Salmon are 
always caught in the early part of the Spring. They do not continue for any 
length of time there and in the month of April leave the Willamette and return 
to the Columbia. But during the time they are there, they are prodigious 
plentiful, and the natives collect vast quantities. Two Canoes with freemen 
arrived, Belloire & Ignace, L’Iroquois and their families. M" Bethune began to 
settle the mens accounts and to prepare them for their departure. Our Order 
for 1815 was also going on. Rainy & Squally weather all day. Many of our men 
are getting very ill with the Venereal, and are now confined. 

Saturday [March] 26". Cloudy weather and wind squally from the Southward, 
about 10 O’Clock a shower of hail; frequent showers of rain throughout the day. 
A number of the Natives came in with dried Salmon and traded them. Sent a 
Boat off to Oak Point for Sturgeon. Mess" Wallace & M‘Gillis off in a Chinook 
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Canoe down to the Pedler in Bakers Bay. Employed in settling the men’s 
accounts. Engaging &c. Order, Goods &c. Continual showers of rain at intervals. 
At 4 OClock the Dolly returned, and anchored, M" M‘Kay board. She had a light 
breeze up. The Pedler still lays in Bakers Bay, here berth was unsafe on the 24" 
Ins"; with three anchors out she could scarcely ride out the gale. 

Sunday [March] 27" Rainy weather and wind Southerly. Settling with the men 
&c, engaging &c Dufreme & Brooseau, two Pacific Fur Co. men assigned to us 
by M' M‘Kay, they being under articles of Engagement with their former 
employees who imprudently gave them up their Agreements some time ago, and 
now these fellows wish to go to Montreal to prosecute the Pacific Fur Company 
for their wages. M’ M‘Kay says they shall not go out being engaged. They say 
they will go out, and thus the matter rests. Dirty rainy weather all day, and wind 
strong Southerly. About 7 OClock P.M. a heavy shower of hail, when the 
weather soon after cleared up bright. This evening it was determined the furs 
should remain here at Fort George, and to endeavour to save them on the first 
appearance of danger from any American Vessel; The Dolly and Craft to be 
used for that purpose, the goods to be hid under ground &c. Mess’® M‘Donald, 
A. Stuart, J. Stuart & M. Thompson. As for myself I was for placing them under 
the care of Kaiessino for the Summer, with M‘ Franchére and four or five men, 
to make a small present to K. T. and the Old Cathlepuotle Chief. The goods we 
might easily save on the first appearance of danger. 

Monday [March] 28" Rainy squally weather, wind South West. Employed 
examining the Willamette Packs, some of them being wet. Settled American 
freemens account &c, packing up Goods for the Interior &c. Men named and 
placed in their Canoes, 6 each, some painting their Canoes. Finished the Order 
for 1815 &c. Error and mistake in calculation in expected returns ascertained 
denial of statement &c. Contradiction lays somewhere, and at some individual’s 
door, who it seems is deficient in memory or rather has a convenient memory 
to answer his own end. Canning engaged. Made out statement of people on the 
Columbia to send across. Traded a few dried Smelt. Our Indian Hunter came 
in with the Meat of a Biche very lean. Frequent showers of hail and rain in the 
course of the day with squally weather. Rough sketch of a Letter made out by 
M’ M‘Dougall addressed to us. 

Tuesday [March] 29‘. Small Rain and foggy weather with light air from the 
Southward. Finished packing up the goods for the Interior. Canoes given out to 
the men to be pegged and prepared for Gumming. Arrangements made with J. 
Day, Carson &c. Freemen on halves for the Spanish River. Canning, [a] 
Freeman, settled to remain here. All the Sandwich Islanders account settled, $8 
Per m{ont]h., no Equipment. T. M°Kay engaged &c. Showers of hail and rain 
which then settled to a heavy rain. Indians came in and traded a good many 
dried Smelt we now having about 1 M fathom, which is as much as we want; we 
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alter our price by paying less for them. Our Boat returned 20 Sturgeon and 5 
Casks of Salted Sturgeon. Mess™ M‘Gillis & Wallace returned from Bakers Bay 
where the Pedler still lays. Indians brought in a few Waptoes. Letters addressed 
to the Proprietors by M’ M‘Dougall resigning over his charge to me, which was 
approved by all present and signed accordingly. See Letter Book.*"! 

Wednesday [March] 30". Thick rainy weather with heavy squalls from the 
South West. The last night was really cold weather, one perpetual storm, rain 
and wind. I began to take the inventory at this place, and at the same time 
charge of the goods. Indians going and coming, and trading dried smelt. 

[Joseph] S' Amant and Landrie [Landreville] engaged for the summer &c and 
free winter to hunt on the Willamette. People now all finally settled with. Took 
an account of the furs on hand, and packing up goods for the Interior &c. We 
had a most uncommon squally day with wind South West and frequent showers 
of Hail and rain. 

Thursday [March] 31°" Same weather as yesterday continued all night and this 
morning, clear, cloudy, squally, heavy showers of hail and rain. Taking 
inventories &c. Some Indians came in to trade, but put them off until tomorrow, 
all hands being too busily employed. I finished the principle part of the 
inventory, and would have closed the whole had not a misunderstanding arisen 
on the score of the kitchen furniture. A most terrible blusterous day. A continual 
heavy gale and squally from the Westward, with heavy showers of hail and rain. 
Men at times had a glimpse of the sun, and made an attempt to gum their 
canoes but in vain. A shower would instantly stop them. Thus a clear sun and 
torrents of rain and hail succeeded each other all day. 

Friday April 1°. A most terrible stormy night with violent squalls of rain. This 
morning more moderate, and soon after the weather cleared up, and the men 
began to gum their canoes. Much hurry and bustle in the fort. M’ J. Stuart 
fought with Le Barte, a Pacific Fur C° man, for objecting to assist in gumming. 
A letter [was] written to M’ Bethune and signed by us all. Indians came in to 
trade; [we] took articles from the garret for that purpose and put in the shop 
dried smelt, war garments, a few beaver skins &c [and] removed all the pieces 
from the garret below for the Upper Country. Blacksmiths, carpenters &c all 
busily employed making knickknacks, for the gentlemen going above, and have 
been so since the 15'" Ulto and some since the first Ulto: all this takes up time 
and materials of little benefit to the concern. Wind from the Westward but light. 
This afternoon took a dish of tea with sugar in the bastion, the first we had 
tasted for a long time past, a great and indeed the only luxury of the N.W. 

This evening was uncommonly fine delightful moon light. Calm mild and 
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pleasant weather. I was informed by M' 'T M‘Kay of Mr McDougall’s communi- 
cations to Mr Clarke of a private nature regarding Mr C having been excluded 
by the Agents &c. Sent Mr J Stuart to explain matters with Mr Clarke. 

Saturday [April] 2d A most charming morning, calm, clear, and very pleasant. 
Men are gumming inside of their canoes. They complain much of the dried 
smelt, and say they cannot eat them. Indeed it is not surprising as they are badly 
dried and very rancid. I therefore desired Mr R[oss] to trade no more after this 
day, and inform the natives of it accordingly, and tell them they have been 
careless in presenting them. A letter written to McDougall by McDonald on our 
part regarding the information we received last night. Mr McDonald wished to 
explain himself at a meeting of the partners which was objected to, and his 
answer in writing is desired, which some time after was done, when he sent in 
his answer in a letter addressed to Mr McDonald, deeming the facts of which he 
was accused, accompanied by a certificate from Mr Croite and another from Mr 
D. Stewart denying the information to have arisen from Mr McDougall, an 
answer was returned him which concludes the letter of this morning and matters 
stood again as formerly. 

At 3 OClock P.M. with the ebb tide, and a fresh breeze from the North West 
we observed the Pedler under way, and soon after saw her stand out of the river 
across the bar, and in about an hour she was out of sight, steering to the 
Southward, under a heavy press of sail, and going very fast. A safe passage to 
her? 

At 5 OClock Mr Franchére arrived from Oak Point with only 15 sturgeon. 
They are now becoming scarce, and the natives take but few. Salmon are seen 
jumping out of the water at Oak Point, and at the Willamette Falls they begin 
to catch a few. Most charming weather calm and fine. Canoes all gummed and 
ready to start. Packed up all the best dried salmon we had still on hand for the 
men going up; they cannot eat the dried smelt, but our men here must. Bons, 
an Indian from Oak Point, brought down '/z a doz fresh hens eggs. These 
people have a few hens, cats and goats which were given them by the Pacific Fur 
C° about the time they dissolved their partnership last summer. M' Franchére 
brought down the dogs belonging to this place that had been sent up to the 
Willamette to pass the winter there to prevent their death, as living on the raw 
salmon here last summer and fall causes them to die. They are of an excellent 
breed of the mastiff kind. The old dog Nero is a noble animal who once in 
Canton saved his master, a captain of an American vessel, from being assaulted 


712 The Pedler, carrying Wilson P. Hunt, Alfred Seton, J.C. Halsey, Russell Farnham and 
Benjamin Clapp, now shaped a course for Sitka. For details of these movements of the 
Pedler, consult Kenneth W. Porter, “Cruise of Astor’s Brig Pedler, 1813-1816,” Oregon 
Historical Quarterly, 31 (1930): 222-30. 
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by a party of Chinese who surrounded and attacked him. The Dog seized upon 
the fellows and preserved his master’s life. The dog was taken prisoner by the 
assailants and his feet broken short. It was with much difficulty he was recovered 
from the Chinese, and afterwards given to M’ Hunt at the Sandwich Islands. 
The bitches are of a hound breed, all famous watch dogs. We have now 20 
persons at Table. 

Sunday [April] 3° This morning rather cold, but fine and calm. Indians 
pouring in from all quarters to trade. We now have sufficient of their dried 
smelt which has been purchased mostly from the Chinooks and Clatsop, who buy 
the fish above themselves, and before it is brought down and strung up to dry 
it is spoiled. The dried smelt from above is much better by being dried on the 
spot. I now desired them to be traded at 1 fathom of small blue Canton beads 
for 5 fathoms of smelt. Yesterday we had traded at 4 fathoms. Calpo came 
across, having just arrived from a trip to Grays Harbour. He reports that two 
ships are at Queenhithe trading and intend to stop at this river on their way to 
the southward. Nootka Jack or Jose a cha is on board acting as Interpreter to 
Queenhithe at a large ship and a brig full of men, Guns &c. A large canoe had 
arrived at Queenhithe who had left them there 13 days ago. We suppose them 
to be the Forester and the Packet, the latter an American vessel, and the only one 
on the coast.*’? She sailed from the Sandwich Islands in company with the 
Pedler, bound for the northward on a coasting trade. Prior to that period the 
Forester had sailed also, but where bound nobody knew. Calpo had two beautiful 
sea otters as a Robe. Indians pouring in and trading &c. Mr. Franchére was 
offered £100 per annum, which he declined excepting, saying his mind was 
made up to go to Montreal. A long argument was commenced on the subject of 
M? M‘Dougall having traded sea otters beyond the number agreed upon between 
him and our Gen". [He] says there was the number agreed upon, whereas he 
traded 6. It was finally settled by M' M“Dougall insisting upon a permission of 
that kind having taken place between him and M' M°Tavish, and there the 
matter rests. We are now 20 people at table, 8 women and children and 5 
servants in the kitchen, no small family, and but little to eat. This afternoon 
baggages were given out to the men per canoe, and everything in readiness for 
an early embarcation. Wind fresh from the North West and chilly. This evening 
we closed all our letters and papers necessary to be sent across the mountains by 
M* M‘Donald. 

Monday [April] 4" At daybreak we were up and all hands moving and 


*13'The ship Packet, Captain Bacon, homeport Salem, Mass. On her career in the Pacific, 
see Howay, ed., Trading Vessels in the Maritime Fur Trade, pp. 95-96, 100-101, 109 and 
126, and Stephen Reynold’s Voyage of The New Hazard, 1810-1813, ed. F.W. Howay 
(Salem, Mass.: Peabody Museum, 1938), pe 147. 
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preparing for their departure. Wind fresh from the North West and chilly. We 
took breakfast, and at half past 7 o'clock, the Gentlemen took their leave. 
Embarked and set off 4 bark and 6 wooden canoes manned by 6 men each and 
2 passengers, all much cumbered and deeply sunk. Just as they were pushing off 
Comcomly arrived, and shortly after on my making inquiry we learned the 
Indians from Queenhithe had brought a report the 3 vessels were near this 
place. One of them a large ship, the same as the Racoon, and had a great 
number of men, and two rows of cannon on board, and they all said they were 
coming here to see the Chinooks. Two were trading vessels, but the armed ship 
none of the natives have been on board they say it is Captain Black, a thing 
impossible. We conjecture she must be (if an armed ship) formerly the Atlantic, 
taken last summer by the Essex frigate, and made a sloop of war. At 8 O’Clock 
I sent off M’ Bethune in Comcomly’s Canoe and 8 men with the chiefs son to 
inform our gentlemen of the circumstance, we still saw the brigade just doubling 
Tongue Point. Comcomlly brought over a few beaver skins to trade for lions skin 
&c, also a few Queenhithe dried salmon, which are most excellent — fat and the 
best fish I have yet seen on the Columbia. These salmon are small and not more 
than 18 inches long, very red and exceeding fat. They are found to the 
northward of this, and frequent the small creeks and bays on the coast about the 
month of March. He also brought us over a few shell fish, which are here called 
clams, but I do not think they are the real clams, being smaller and covered with 
regular ridges from the back to the front, expanding as they project forwards, 
and closing with the utmost nicety and regularity; they are very good eating. M" 
Bethune returned having spoken to M" M‘Donald at Tongue Point where he 
had put ashore and was just pushing off. Mess'* M°D[onald] & M*K[enzie] 
seemed confident there was no danger to apprehend, that any American vessel 
of war was on the coast or on the Pacific Ocean. Wind strong North West. 
Cloudy, cold and a few light showers of Rain; as the evening approached the 
Wind increased with small rain and a blusterous night ensued. 

On a minute attention to the behaviour of Comcomlly, Calpo and some other 
principal men, we find that they are diffident towards us, cool and much on the 
reserve, we have every reason to suppose all this proceeds from the language M' 
Hunt has held out to the Natives during his stay in Bakers Bay. It is fully 
evident that nothing now will reconcile them towards us, but the arrival of a 
vessel belonging to us, when we may expect to gain their confidence and respect. 
We have been so long holding out to them the idea of our expected ship, the 
Isaac Todd, that they are inclined to suppose we are impostors and have 
succeeded their first and best friends, as they conceive the Americans [to be], 
merely with a view of excluding them from the country, to which the natives say 
we have no right and_rendering them pitiful &c. Pains were taken to make them 
understand the true grounds on which we stood here, not as a temporary 
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establishment, but permanent, and with a view to supply them with their 
necessaries, as long as they were deserving of attention. We understood that 
thirty or forty large war canoes of the Chiehilths [Chehalis] are expected at 
Chinook Point in a few days, to decide their dispute of which I have already 
made mention. A number of the Chinooks are now collecting on Tongue Point 
for the Sturgeon fishery which will shortly commence. They are great thieves. 
M" Mathews has enough to do to watch the few tools and utensils under his 
charge. 

The following is a statement of people at Fort George this day for the 
Summer,*"4 viz. 


1 W.W. Mathews 

2 <A. Henry 

3 Angus Bethune 

4 Duncan M‘Dougall 
5  Wilham Henry 

6 Joseph Cartier 


7 Joseph St Amant } GONE on ies 
8 Et[ienne] Lussier 
g Joseph Bowethich } eer 
10 Joseph Wakeman 
11 Augustin Roussel } Pine are 
12 Francois Duchouquette 
13 Benjo Duchesne 
14 Louis La Bonté carpenters 
15 Charles Chapert 
16 Joseph Ashton. sea man. 
17 Joseph Pelton. idiot. 
18 J.B. Crevier } ae 
1G) (WY Perreault 


*"4 Here I reproduce Henry’s list virtually verbatim. Compare, however, Coues’ many 
modifications (2: 868). In many instances Coues appropriated Henry’s own designations 
of persons by jobs (cook, blacksmith etc.) which makes Coues’ edition redound to Coues’ 
academic glory. The particulars are provided by Henry himself. The total of 50, provided 
by Henry, was that of Fort George after the brigade of 76 persons had left. 
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20 James Coah 
21 Isaac Teow 
22 Thomas Pakeeknaak 
23 ~~ Patrick Oui 
24 Peter Pahai 


25 Paul Poak Sandwich Islanders 
26 Harry 
27 Chester 


28  Paraurriee 
29 John Coxe 


30 ~— Basile Lussier G x 
31 Lewis Le PlanteG x 


32 Lewis PocquinG x “Confined to their Room with the 
33 J.B‘. Saknakie D x venereal disease, and a man to 

34 Ant. Pembrilliant M x attend upon them to supply them 
35 Lewis Mousseau M x in wood and water &c. 


36 Mich Laframboise. M. 
37 MichelSanson Blacksmith x 
38 W™ Canning Millright x 


39 ~=s Antony Belleau x 
40 Michel Catenorie x 
41 Lewis Dienelle x 
42 Joseph Gervais 


43 Frank Landier Able men, some of whom are more or less 
44 “Alxshe Prade: x affected with the venereal, others lame and 
45 Antony Maineau unfit to act as middle men on board the 

46 Alexis Mascon Canoes going up [river] . 


47 |-B) Preveau x 
48 Frank Payette x 
49  Amebel Quesnel x 
50 ~=- Frank Martialle 


Note of Provisions on hand &c. 


18 Casks of California Beef, rotten & lean 
22 do ” Sturgeon 
1 do ” Bad California Grease 
1 do ” do do ” Indian Corn 
1 do ” Raw Tallow 
V4 do ” Beak or Arrow Root 


V4 do ” Flour 
1% do ” Coffee N' weight 160!” 
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3 Tierces of Rice & 4 say 3% Tons or Puncheons 
2% Casks of Vinegar 
16° Bakea Tea Damaged. 


N.B. Our Gentlemen having taken up a kid, we are now supplied with the milk 
from two goats, one in the morning, which is very acceptable with our unseason- 
able coffee. One of these goats gives us one quart of milk every morning and has 
still sufficient for her kid the other gives three half pints every evening and is a 
great luxury to us. 


Here we are left the Sport of Fortune, and at the mercy of chance, on a 
Barbarous Coast. The natives were inclined to murder us for the sake of our 
property than to render us any assistance, exposed to the chance of War, which 
in a moment might strip us of our all, and leave us exposed to the mercy of the 
natives. For us to attempt to retreat up the river would be a folly, the falls would 
be an insurmountable Barrier to us in our weak condition. The N.W.C° we are 
led to suppose must expect no levity from an American armed vessel. Thus the 
natives on one hand, and the Americans on the other, our situation would be 
wretched indeed, but still I place all my trust and confidence in that ever Blessed 
Being who has heretofore protected me through every difficulty and danger 
since my first coming to the Indian Country. In that Divine Providence I rest 
confident and secure from all danger and make no doubt but he will waft our 
vessel to this Port in due time, and place our concerns here on a good and firm 
foundation. His will be done. 

Tuesday [April] 5" Cloudy and cold weather, wind North West and 
accompanied by heavy squall of wind. Rain and hail some of the most violent 
gales we have experienced. Joe came to inform me of the Dolly having parted 
her anchor about 12 OClock last night, during a strong gust of wind. Called in 
some men from Tongue Point, some to go off with the hunters, others to wash, 
scrub &c packing up furs &c. All hands that can work are well employed in 
puting things in order in the stores, fort &c after such a confusion, bustle and 
general rummaging which has been going on for some days past at this place, 
wherein it would have appeared that each individual vied with each other who 
should carry away the most of every thing that could be of use in case of the non 
arrival of a vessel, leaving the bulk of the property to chance. About 1 O’Clock 
we had some heavy squalls again with hail, rain and a few moments of thick 
snow, which was soon over, and the unsettled weather continued very cold owing 
to the strong wind from the North West. At high water we hauled the Dolly near 
the shore in the bay, and there lay her down to examine at low water when we 
found she had a plank rotten in her bow, and required a new one about 8 feet 
long, some caulking &c. This evening we had a fall of snow in large flakes, 
which lasted for about an hour and then ceased. Weather cloudy and cold. 
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Wednesday [April] 6'" A great change was seen this morning, it having snowed 
much during the night, the ground was covered with a white sleet of about '/2 
of an inch, the trees were all white, but no frost although very chilly & raw cold. 
The snow had ceased and the country on the north side the river displayed an 
appearance not seen here since my arrival last fall. All was white and covered 
with snow, and had the appearance of the depth of winter. Our hunters 
prepared to set off and actually had embarked, but instantly a most terrible fall 
of snow commenced falling in large flakes and so thick as scarcely to admit of 
seeing the end of the wharf they returned. The snow ceased after having fallen 
for about the space of one hour. Joe and Duchesne reparing the Dolly. Wind 
light and from the southward. The weather having somewhat cleared up the 
hunters set off with the boat and 4 men for Youngs River. On the Snow storm 
ceasing I found about '/2 inch of wet soft snow on the ground and ere 12 
O’Clock not one speck was to be seen in any direction, not even on the North 
side of the river, excepting on the top of the mountains where the trees were 
sull tinged with snow. M’ Mathews came down in company with an Indian who 
brought in 2 whole beavers and 4 skins to trade and some waptoes; the latter 
however he took away not finding we allowed a good price for them. Tongue 
Point men complain sadly of their food and declare they cannot subsist on dried 
smelt. Inquiry was made of the natives why their small fish this year were not of 
so good a quality as last. They confess that it is only every two years these fish 
are good for drying, last year they were excellent, this year they are bad. But 
next year they say they will be good. We have now traded about 1200 furs not 
one half will ever be eaten by us and must be thrown away. Some Chinooks came 
over with a few outards and ducks. The storm again commenced sleet, heavy 
rain and squally weather. Another man sick La Bonte. They complain sadly of 
the smelt, and do not relish the salt sturgeon. I broke open two casks of 
California beef to give them a portion to eat with their fish, but found it very 
bad and exceeding lean, dry and tasteless, some spoiled, and as salt as salt could 
be. 

Thursday [April] 7‘" Some little snow and sleet fell during the night which was 
this morning congealed and covered with a crust of ice. At 6 OClock A.M. a 
shower of sleet snow and rain which soon ceased cloudy and calm, and every 
appearance of a fine day. Joe reparing the Dolly and find her bottom in a very 
bad state; in several places the plank are rotten. Duchesne sent again to work at 
her. We have no Oak Plank. M’ Mathews returned to Tongue Point, busy 
preparing cases to pack the property up. About g OClock some showers of rain 
sleet and snow after which cleared up fine. Six sharp canoes 2 men in each came 
from above and passed down the river to Young Bay with great velocity. | am 
much troubled with the tooth ache, and have felt a slight degree of pain in the 
same tooth since the 6 of February last, and very troublesome. 
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Friday [April] 8'° Hoar frost and ice last night. The Thermometer was only 
at 34° above the cypher, say 3 above freezing point before sunrise at 5 O’Clock. 
Appearances of a fine day. An Indian came in early this morning and brought 
5 trout. I broke open a Keg of sturgeon oil brought down from Oak Point by M. 
Franchére, and find it by far preferable to the fresh greases we have made use 
of during the winter, which has much the taste of resin and turpentine, while 
sturgeon oil is fresh and palatable is very good to fry fish and make pan cakes 
with Taro. During the ebb tide this morning I observed the mouth of the river 
uncommonly smooth, scarcely a breaker was to be seen excepting on the outer 
side of the bar, and but very seldom a sea broke against the cape. This morning 
being perfectly calm I observed 10 canoes fishing on the sand banks opposite to 
Tongue Point, but with what success I know not. There are now a good many 
of the natives collected there where I understand they will remain during the 
salmon fishing this summer. About 7 O’Clock we had a light shower of rain, 
which was soon over, and we had fine weather. Men all employed making cases, 
repairing the kitchen chimney &c. The islanders clearing away a pile of rotten, 
small fishes thrown away about a month ago and allowed to lay between the 
buildings, where the hogs have reduced to a state of rottenness, which now emits 
a most horrid stench, an ugly job. With the flood tide came in the usual sea 
breeze, accompanied by heavy breakers, dashing up against the Cape and over 
the Sprit Bank. The Old Clatsop Chief with some few of his followers arrived, 
they brought a large beaver in meat, 3 trout, and a few beavers skins, also a few 
pounds of bees wax. We now reduced our prices on the Canton blue beads, '/s 
less. This they did not like, but we gave to understand that we were now short 
of goods, and would be so until our vessel arrived, when we would trade as 
heretofore. We did not wish them to bring in their furs at present, but to collect 
them until our goods came. Provisions were all we wanted from them at present. 
In this we had a double view. First, that in case no vessel arrived we had not 
more property on hand than would suffice until spring or summer of 1815. 
Secondly, we had already more furs on hand than we could take care of. Our 
men complain sadly of their food and positively object to eating the dried smelt, 
and not without a cause as they really are very bad and even rotten. Salt surgeon 
and California beef are all we have for them, both bad enough for labourers. At 
4 O'Clock our hunters arrived in a boat with the meat of 3 red deer. They had 
seen another and wounded her, but she escaped. These four were all the tracks 
they saw. Joe has finished the starboard side of the Dolly by means of shifting 
her ballast and began to repair her larboard. Natives all left us for villages. 

Saturday [April] 9'" Similar weather to yesterday morning. White frost and ice, 
Wind E., thermometer 34° above Zero. At 5 O’Clock a Clatsop canoe arrived 
from the rapids on a visit, they had met our party at Belle View Point on the 6". 
I received a few lines from M" M‘Donald informing me of the natives having 
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abandoned the Falls after the battle with the Nez Percés wherein 18 men were 
killed and scalped, and that a vast number were now collected at the Rapids, but 
who had no bad intentions towards us. The report was that if we would speak 
well, they would do so also. The Cowlitck Indians to the number of 100 men had 
a battle with Casseino at the lower entrance of the Willamette a few days ago. 
They fired at each other for some time, but a great distance, no blood was 
spilled, and the affair was settled between the parties, and the Cowlitch have 
returned home. The Mount St Helens Indians were assembled on the banks of 
the Columbia on their way to the Willamette River to hunt deer this summer, as 
they usually do. Our party have been well supplied with sturgeon on their way 
up, and have bought 5 or 6 horses from the Mount St Helens Indians to eat. M" 
M‘Donald is confident we have no danger to apprehend from the Essex or her 
consort, as they were preparing to return to the Upper Country in November 
last. [This] information from M" M‘Kay [also] from M" Hunt. Opening our packs 
and assorting the small furs. Repairing boats, Dolly &c. Charming weather. Our 
Clatsop hunter came in with the meat of a biche for which we paid him as usual, 
1 blanket 2'/2 feet, and 2 skeins of beads for 8 beaver. This expense we will 
avoid when the salmon come in, but for the present, we are obliged to keep up 
his old terms although [these are] very extravagant. We learn the natives at the 
Falls of the Willamette now take fresh salmon in abundance. 

Sunday [April] 10" Several large canoes arrived from the Willamette with 
dried smelt, which we would not trade, two beaver in meat, some beaver skins, 
dried and 5 fresh sturgeon. They informed us more particularly of the result of 
the late battle above. They say the Cowlictch and their allies found a party of 40 
canoes on board of which were 300 warriors. Caessino on hearing of their 
approach assembled his friends and allies, and also went for the Indians at the 
Falls on the Willamette, the Calliporeyours &c. During this time the enemy 
arrived and took their station on the opposite side of the channel, directly over 
against C. Village. Caessino was desirous of putting off the battle, until his allies 
from above joined him, but to this the enemy objected, when soon after a long 
fire took place, the enemy had no fire arms. Caissieno’s party had, and made use 
of them accordingly, and without intending to kill any. (The Spit Bank appeared 
entirely dry and high out of the water by the naked eye from the fort.) All their 
shots were aimed either too high or too low, his reason for this not wishing to 
kill for fear of rendering the enemy desperate who it seems are accustomed to 
rush in and fight at close quarters, and of this he was aware, and unless blood 
was spilled he apprehended no danger from them. Several parties took place but 
to no purpose. Casino was always wavering in his determination, and would not 
consent to make the enemy any present nor give them any honorable reparation 
for the injury they had sustained. Matters of course could not be settled. The 
enemies by some means got one of his slaves in their possession and in return 
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gave him only two blankets. This highly offended him, and he then gave them 
to understand he would give them no satisfaction. They retired immediately and 
are now forming a plot to attack him at night in a clandestine manner, and take 
ample revenge according to savage customs, to burn his village and destroy as 
many as they can. This last method is resorted to when the offending party will 
give no proper satisfaction in a public manner. Much intrigue is used on such 
an occasion. The Cowlitch are now endeavouring to draw over on their side 
Casino’s allies by means of presents in goods and slaves &c. Casino on his side 
will use all his endeavours to assemble the Indians from the Falls, the Calli- 
puyous &c. Tatelicum assisted him in the late affair and may do so again. But 
it is a matter of doubt whether he can find means to supply his other allies for 
any length of time to wait the attack, which is now to be done by surprise; no 
more warning of the enemies approach is to be given him. We fear much he will 
be killed ere the business terminates. He is brave and avaricious, and depends 
much on his own people and himself, but his enemies are more numerous, and 
may overpower him when taken by surprise. He is a useful man to us, and I 
should be sorry to hear he was killed. The spring of the year seems to be the 
season wherein all their national disputes are adjusted, so as to allow them full 
scope during the salmon fishery to provide for the ensuing winter, without any 
molestation from their neighbours. A thirst for Blood does not appear to be 
their object. It is more a point of honor, than any thing else, but when a just 
reparation is refused, they are entitled to more desperate measures and surprise 
and stratagems are then lawful. 

We hear of an other quarrel having taken place on the coast to the northward 
of Grays Harbour. It originated from an Indian having ravished a chief's 
daughter in the woods. The girl’s brother hearing of the affair, attacked the 
Indian with a knife, and killed him on the spot, but received several severe 
wounds from a club in the action, one of which broke his arm. He now is 
dangerously ill, and should he die, satisfaction must be given his father and 
other relations, by the relatives of the deceased ravisher. If refused, a fight must 
take place. This recent quarrel has been the cause of detaining the Chehelis 
from coming to settle their business here with the Chinooks, as they must decide 
the other affair previous to their leaving their houses. It is death for any one to 
ravish or debauch a chief's wife or daughter. So much for their dirty morality. 

I sent up to Tongue Point, the meat of a biche and a cask of sturgeon, with 
three Sandwich Islanders to work. Our objecting to trade the dried smelt from 
the Willamette Indians this morning, put them in a pot, and it was near sunset 
before they came in with their skins &c to trade. They are really a very hard 
people to deal with and must be allowed their own way at all times, that is to say 
that when we cannot agree with them on the price fixed, the only method is to 
allow them to get cool upon it, and to show no anxiety to trade with them, until 
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they propose it themselves. Our alteration on the price of beads is an other great 
objection to trading so briskly as usual; still we are determined to have our way, 
and would rather keep our goods on hand, than to put them on low terms. 
Some women came in with a few baskets of cranberries, which would be a great 
luxury had we either sugar or molasses. 

This afternoon we were informed by a chief that the American party which 
left this [place] in July [30 June ?] 1812 on their way across the continent for the 
U.S. under the charge of Mess’* Rob‘ Stuart, [Ramsay] Crooks and [Robert] 
McLellan, and 3 Canoe men, [Andre] Valle, [Francois] Le Clair [or Le Clerc] 
and Jones [Benjamin], the latter an American, were all [none of them] murdered 
by the Indians after they had crossed the Height of land and were on the east 
side of the Mountans.*’> The manner in which he relates the affair is, that 
one day a party containing six White people fell in with a number of the natives 
who did not seem anyways inclined to molest them, until a misunderstanding 
took place between one of the party, by taking of his hat, and frequently struck 
one of the Natives with it in the face. This gave much offence and they retired 
declaring they would be revenged. In the evening a strict watch was kept. Two 
men, with their muskets in their arms to fire ata moments warning, guarded the 
camp while the other two slept. Late in the evening there came two Indians to 
the camp apparently strangers and who pretended they came from a neighbour- 
ing tribe and then on their way to the people the party had seen that day. They 
were allowed to remain near the fire and all appeared perfectly safe. Sleep 
however soon overpowered the watch, and they slumbered with their arms in 
their hands. A dry cough was occasionaly made by the two strangers to ascertain 
whether they were really asleep. At length all seemed sound asleep, when a low 
whistle was made by the two strangers, who proved to be spies, and instantly a 
body of Indians seized upon the sleeping party before any one had time to 
awaken, they having previously crawled near the camp, which they had perfectly 
surrounded and on the signal being given, had but one step to move to seize 
their prey. One man was reserved in hopes of being a gunsmith, to put their 
guns in order. Him they kept for a few days, but finding him ignorant of the 
business they murdered him also. The Indian who relates this news says that M* 
R. Stuart’s double barrel screw gun, very well known to them all, is now in the 
possession of one of the chiefs in the interior, and that the particulars of this 


*15 The party reached St. Louis in April 1813, after an arduous journey in which they 
were attacked by Crow Indians who stole their horses in the Rocky Mountains. The party 
also included John Day who went mad and was sent back to Astoria. Coues provides 
extensive details concerning the party’s travels to St. Louis (2: 881-88). For biographical 
details, see Porter, “Roll of Overland Astorians,” pp. 103-112. 
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story has been handed down from one tribe to another until it came here. It is 
very probable that some accident has happened [to] that party, as they were to 
have been in New York the latter end of December 1812. The Lark sailed in 
March and then there was no news of them. 

Monday [April] 11 Several Clatsop canoes came in to trade. One brought in 
3 beaver in meat. The old Chief came in to inform us of their having heard 
yesterday the report of two Guns at Sea, but no vessel was to be seen. We doubt 
much the report being true, as these people are addicted to circulating reports of 
this nature with a view of getting some trifling presents from us. We therefore 
place but very little faith in their stories. Joe Ashton says that this morning he very 
distinctly heard the report and echo of a gun at sea, but his veracity on this 
subject has frequently been called in question since last fall. Some Indians having 
brought in some beaver skins to trade, we declined trading for the present, telling 
them we had no goods nor could we trade until a ship arrived. A number of 
canoes with families on board passing up and down the river, some from Chinook 
Point and others from the Clatsop Village. Several canoes were seen fishing off 
Tongue Point this morning. I sent our two hunters, Grand Nepisengue and 
Missisaugue, to examine the country between this and Tongue Point, so as to 
open a road by land through the woods. They returned late without having been 
successful. The country they say will not admit of a road unless immense labour 
is bestowed upon the several gullies, creeks, and mires, with the many rugged & 
rough ground, which lays on the way. I therefore gave up the idea of opening a 
road, and we must have reference to the beach at low water, which is a tolerable 
good track. Making packs of beaver, assorting small furs to pack separate, returns 
of Co’s Outfit of 1812, repairing the Boats and the Dolly. [informed the men that 
if any of them should be prevented from working through their own fault by the 
venereal, I would deduct the time so lost from their wages. I therefore insisted 
upon not allowing a woman to sleep in any of our houses. But really the fellows 
are so little cautious or stupidly blind to their own welfare, and want of attention 
to their health that they appear to make light of any advice on that subject, 
although they have the glaring example of 10 of their comrades now laying in the 
hospital in a very bad state and under a course of Mercury. Some others have the 
infection more or less, few or none are exempt from it, and proper medicines for 
that foul disease are now very scarce here. Infection powders we have none, nor 
any thing proper for a substitute. A small quantity of Mercury remains. I fear 
much some of them will fall a sacrifice to their own folly. We are on tip toe of 
expectation, on the commencement of the flood tide, and the setting in of the sea 
breeze in hopes of seeing a sail. But the tide flows, a fine breeze blows in vain. Ebb 
tide follows and our hopes all vanish for the day. 

Tuesday [April] 12". Several canoes of the natives who had been here for 
several days past, this morning left us and went over to the Chinook Point. 
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Others arrived on purpose to trade who brought beaver skins, and dressed biche 
skins, but we could not agree as to the price. They wish to have as usual 1 
fathom of small Canton beads for a skin, whereas we will now give only 7/3 of a 
fathom so that they carried off their skins &c. One of them was rather 
impertinent on going away in his manner of talking. Another Indian brought in 
the meat of a biche killed yesterday in the interior near Tongue Point. Having 
no skins, we paid him one blanket 2'/z feet. Examined boats, wooden canoes &c; 
all in very bad order. M' Mathews came down; he complains much of the men 
being exceeding lazy and no workman. Duchesne made a paper trunk for me 
out of oak. Blacksmith mending the large axes. Canning finished ball moulds, 
and began to stock a gun for Comcomly. Men pressing packs &c. 

Wednesday [April] 13" Men all at work as yesterday. Roussel making four fine 
square headed axes, for the mechanics to replace the same number taken away 
by our gents. Thus it appears they have 10 axes of superior workmanship among 
them, 6 were made previous to their departure and 4 they took away, say one 
per canoe. Here is want of system again. A Chinook canoe came over with a few 
skins and hats to trade but they cannot make up their minds to the alteration on 
the price of the small Canton beads, which are the only bead now in fashion 
among them. The 1% & 24 size they will not take. The weather was uncommonly 
fine. The wind from the eastward and at 12 OClock the thermometer was up to 
69° when suddenly the wind changed to the westward, and brought with it a 
thick fog from the sea, which instantly obscured the cape, bay and extended up 
the channel as far as Chinook Point, where it seemed to stop. Although the 
breeze freshened up and the weather became cold, and the thermometer fell a 
little say to 66° while the weather at the fort and to the eastward continued 
perfectly serene and clear. I sent the two hunters off this morning on foot in 
search of red deer, they have seen some fresh tracks between this and Tongue 
Point. Finding our sick here had taken a sufficency of Mercury, they were this 
morning put to a course of corrosive sublimate. We have eight men in a very 
bad state, confined to their rooms, and several others who have the same disease, 
but still going about. Gave the ball mould into the Hospital to amuse the sick 
and prevent ennui. Some Chinooks came over and brought us a few silver 
bream, which they take near Cape Disappointment. They measure 14 inches in 
length and 6 inches broad and are very good eating when fried in fat, also a few 
large brown snipe or bec a synes [bécasines], they are larger than our common 
wild pidgeon, and very good eating, but rather dry. Two fresh beaver were also 
brought and traded, the whole coming from Bakers Bay &c. 

Our boats being repaired we put them in the shade. One of our hunters 
Misisangue, returned at 4 O'Clock, and had killed three buck red deer. The 
wind now settled in the South West, which brought us cloudy and raw gloomy 
weather apparently owing to the dense vapours coming from the ocean, at first 
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appearing in loose flying clouds which accumulating by degrees, the whole 
atmosphere soon became overcast. 

Thursday [April] 14" At 5 O'Clock sent of eight men for the meat, and 
desired eight more to go to Tongue Point. Comcomly came over very early. He 
had just returned from Grays Harbour on a visit to a wounded relation of his. 
He brings the same report of three vessels having been in port somewhere near 
Cape Flattery. Two of them were Russians and after trading all the furs they 
could collect had sailed. The third vessel they say is still there. She traded sea 
otters, and is just such a ship as the Racoon, guns, men &c, and that they are 
waiting for moderate weather to come in this river. We are at a loss to conjecture 
what she is, friend or foe. About 8 O'Clock the weather became thick hazy and 
small rain, but calm. We learn that a whale was cast upon the shore yesterday 
near Point Adams. This will be a great treat to the natives. who are exceedingly 
fond of whale blubber. We find this morning that one of our hens has 3 
chickens, and the remainder of her eggs (q) are rotten. Another hen soon after 
produced 4 chickens, and the remainder of her eggs also rotten. This defect in 
the brood of chickens, I can attribute to no other cause, than to the moist place 
in which they were put to hatch, indeed at this early season when the ground 
and every thing else is so embibed with rain and the moisture every where so 
great, that every thing must rot and decay. Hens should never be put to hatch 
here sooner than the beginning of April. Comcomly brought over three baskets 
of clams. They are very tough eating. The old man insists upon his first story of 
the ship, now laying in de Fercas [de Fuca’s] Straits, is just such a ship as Cap* 
Black’s and that she is only waiting fine weather to come here, and that they are 
not desirous of trading furs. The wind coming from the westward, the weather 
soon cleared up and became fine. About 4 O’Clock the men returned with the 
meat, all excepting one man who got astray. The Country is so uncommonly, 
thickly wooded close and intersected, and at the same time so very rough and 
rugged as to admit of passing through with the greatest labour and difficulty, 
what then must be the fatigue of a man with about 160” of flesh upon his back. 
Comcomlly went home. I gave him a shoulder of biche. Packed up the Canton 
beads in boxes capable of being removed with more ease. 

Friday [April] 15 Gloomy and overcast. Wind strong from the South West. 
The blacksmith working at axes. Men making packs, oars &c. Wind veered from 
the Westward and North West which brought fine weather and a fresh breeze 
from sea. Some of our people frequently imagine they hear the report of 
cannons at sea, but as the weather is fine and clear, and the wind favourable for 
any vessel coming in with the greatest ease, I attribute the noise they hear to 
Thunder. The surf on the bar has for some time been moderate. During the ebb 
tide scarcely a breaker is to be seen. It is only on the making of the flood Tide 
that the breakers roll in and dash against the Cape. but not with that violence 
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impertinent ill behaved vagabonds, devoid of that state of subordination which 
our business requires, and so essential to trade and routine of affairs in the 
Indian Country with out which our business never could be carried on to a 
successful issue. On this point our North West men are in general very well 
inclined, whatever other failing they may be addicted to. It is but common Justice 
to say they have that confidence in their employers, so very necessary to their 
own welfare, and our commercial pursuits, that whatever we judge proper for 
them to do they seldom are refractory or impertinent and readily perform their 
duty without any hesitation. Whereas the voyagers to the Southward about 
Michilimakinac, the Missisippi &c are so much in the habit of changing 
employers yearly as the price of wages are given and the whim takes them, add 
to this the spirit of competition in the south trade, and the loose habits and ideas 
of levity they acquire in the Islenais [Illinois] Country all tend to make them 
insolent and intriguing fellows, who have no confidence nor place any faith in 
the proceedings, measures or promises of their employers, beyond the present 
moment. Servants of this description cannot be trusted beyond the sight [of 
their] immediate employer. They are merely eye servants and will do nothing 
more than what they concieve they are bound to do by their agreement and even 
that with a bad grace. About 3 O’Clock the rain ceased. M’ Mathews off with the 
boat and a cash of sturgeon and some fresh meat. One of the Sandwich 
Islanders (Parrieuver) was sent here from Tongue Point very ill with the 
venereal; this adds one more to the sick list in the Hospital. There are 11 men 
now, some of which are on the recovery, others are very ill. Towards evening the 
rain commenced again, and continued small rain as usual. 

Monday [April] 18" Rainy weather. Men making packs, pressing &c, others 
repairing fence fronting the fort to receive the potatoes. Cartier and two men 
busy reparing the canoes. Since the 10" Inst. we have observed the potatoe 
sprouts to be pushing out the ground very fast, but they no sooner appear above 
ground than the Hogs destroy them. These are some few potatoes which 
remained in the ground since last fall at the time they were gathered in. 
Comcomlys and his two sons passed up the river on their way to the Willamette 
to buy horses at Caissino’s village. They tell us that the large ship, that was 
laying in port some where about Cape Flattery, and that another small ship a 
three master was now laying in the same harbour, and that she intended to come 
in this river very soon. Some Clatsops came in, from one of which I bought an 
excellent new copper kettle for four skins in beads say 1/3'” third size, blue 
Canton beads, and two leaves of tobacco. Cost the North west C® at this place 
ish. 8d. Hlfx Cy. The want of sugar or molasses put us to the experiment of 
making a decoction from the cammoss root or sweet onion, which I find 
produces a kind of syrup preferable to molasses to sweeten coffee, a small 
quantity only. Gives a pleasant and agreeable taste to the Coffee but when too 
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great a quantity is used it causes wind and gripings. This afternoon the rain 
ceased. Wind westerly and chilly. Duchesne laid up with a high fever. 

Tuesday [April] 19‘ Men at work as usual, at least such are as well. 12 men 
are confined to their houses. About 8 O’Clock the rain again commenced and 
continued with squally weather from the southward. A canoe full of prostitutes 
came here to land this morning, but were ordered away, and not one of them 
allowed to come on shore, on pain of being put in irons and confined. This 
threat has given them a serious alarm and I hope will be the means of keeping 
them off. Put Cartier and two men at culling the Potatoes. I measured them 
whole and found nine bushels all in good order. They are of an excellent kind, 
white rough coat, brought out from New York by the late Pacific Fur Co, and 
last year at this place produced exceeding well. They had but only a few Seeds. 

Battle between M™ M‘Donald and Ignace’s woman regarding the children of 
the latter, who were playing with some trifling things, when the former lady who 
is of a haughty and imperious character thought proper to take the play things 
from them and set them a bawling. The consequence was a slap from the 
mother. Royalty was offended and a dreadful bawling ensued. Some women 
landed in the Bay unknown to me, but hearing of it I very soon ordered them 
off. M" M‘Donald on the recovery. Finished culling the potatoes. 

Wednesday [April] 20" The incessant rains continue this morning, accom- 
panied by dark gloomy weather and heavy squalls of wind from the Southward. 

Eight canoes of Clatsops passed here on their way up the river. Some urgent 
business must call them from their homes at such an unpleasant moment, when 
there is every appearance of a long continuation of this rainy weather, the wind 
being settled in the Southward. Men at work removing and repacking the furs, 
others making oars. Blacksmiths [working] at the half axes. The fleas are now 
becoming very troublesome; we have not been much annoyed with them since 
last December, but now by removing the furs, and the weather becoming warmer 
has put them in motion. M‘ M‘D[onald] thought proper to revenge the insult 
offered to his lady yesterday, and gave a slap and a kick to Ignace’s Boy which 
I conceive was very improper, for what business had she to go into Ignace’s 
woman’s tent to interfere or wish to deprive the children of their play thing. A 
most dreary day, heavy rain accompanied by strong wind and violent squalls 
from the Southward. A high Tide now making, we took advantage of it to haul 
out the Dolly where she has been laying dry after having been repaired since the 
5‘" Inst. She is now fit to sail, but we have no use for her at present. 

A canoe of women arrived from above on their way to the Chinook Village. 
It was too late for them to cross over. 

Thursday [April] 21° Cloudy and squally weather. The canotte of Women took 
the traverse very early this morning, but the wind increasing, we doubt much 
whether they get safe across to Chinook Point. About g OClock we had some 
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heavy showers of rain, after which the weather gradually cleared up as the wind 
vered round from the Westward, and about sunset we had pleasant weather, a 
clear atmosphere although a hazy horizon, inclining to smoky weather or rather 
hazy from the ocean. This afternoon about 4 O’Clock as some of our workmen 
were in the woods cutting poles, they heard the report of three cannon which 
they imagined to be in the river, and came to the fort with a view of seeing her, 
but to no purpose. Shortly after a Canotte of Prostitutes from the Clatsop Village 
arrived, and said they had also heard the report of three cannon. To this we 
gave no credit and ordered them away. They proceeded up to Tongue Point. 
About 6 O’Clock we observed a canoe with four men coming from Chinook 
Point paddling very hard. On passing near the Dolly they informed Joe of their 
having seen a Ship at Sea. Old Joe gave several cheers, waving his hat so as to 
communicate the intelligence to us who were standing at the gate. On the canoe 
coming ashore the natives informed us of their having seen a large black three 
masted ship yesterday opposite to Cape Disappointment, so near land as to 
discern the men on board very distinctly. They came off instantly to inform us 
in hopes of getting the promised reward of a pair of pistols. On their passing 
Chinook Point this afternoon they say they heard the report of three cannon at 
Sea, which must have been fired from the ship. This report put us in a state of 
anxiety for the safety of our property here, as our craft was not yet in a 
condition to receive the furs &c although not a moment of time has been lost in 
making the necessary preparations for a removal since our Gentlemen set off. 
Our furs are not yet finished packing, nor has the weather permitted of the 
repairing of our canoes. 3 boats are in readiness. With them we will do all in our 
power according to cirucmstances. Another man (Masson) was this morning sent 
from Tongue Point here to be cured of the venereal desease. Et{ienne] Lussier 
is also sick. Thus we have now 14 on the sick list laid up, exclusive of several 
others, who are more or less attacked with the same disease. This evening we 
had fine calm weather. We made what arrangements our means could admit of 
for the safety of securing the country to us in case she proving to be an enemy. 
As for saving the furs it was out of the question in our present weak and 
defenceless state. 

Friday [April] 22¢ Thick foggy morning and a light air of wind from the 
North East. At 6 O’Clock I sent off a boat for all our people to come down from 
Tongue Point. We packed our papers &c., packed our Blankets, Beads, Strouds 
&c. Men arranging guns, muskets &c. At 8 O Clock M" M‘Dougall set off with 
the Chinooks who had brought us the news yesterday. He goes over to Chinook 
Point to endeavour to see the vessel and acquire information, who she is if 
possible, previous to her coming near the Fort, so that we may have it in our 
power to send off a supply of the most essential articles, should she prove an 
enemy, by which means we may have it in our power to remain here until the 
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Summer of 1815, and wait the arrival of a vessel from England, which I presume 
will sail from London this ensuing Fall. M®*'S M‘Dougall, W. Henry, and 
Mathews are to set off with the 3 boats loaded, on the first appearance of 
danger, to proceed up the river to the Willamette, and there to wait at the 
houses for the event of things. M" Bethune, myself and Cartier are to wait the 
fate which may attend us at the fort, and with us remains all the sick and other 
usless hands, as the 12 men going off on board the boats will take every man 
capable of using an arm, oar, hunting &c. About 10 O’Clock the fog disap- 
peared and the weather cieared up fine and calm. The breakers I observed on 
the bar now are uncommonly high, much more so than I have observed them 
for this long time past, dashing up against the Cape with great fury, and a heavy 
chain of white foaming Breakers coming in and extending up the channel as far 
as Chinook Point, on which they break with great Violence. At 11 OClock I took 
a walk round the Bay to Calpo’s Point, the flood tide was making, the weather 
was perfectly clear and calm and several canoes were crossing over from the 
Chinook Point to the Calpohs Village. I very distinctly heard the report of a gun 
in a direction towards the Cape, the sea breeze now coming in brought with it 
a thick haze. I returned homeward when near the fort I heard as I imagined a 
heavy crash extending along the high land from the end of Point George 
towards the interior. The dogs that were with me were much startled by the 
echo. I came home and some men who were working at the fence told me of 
their having heard the report of three cannon very distinctly towards the offing. 
By this I conjecture it must be a large vessel and probably unable to come in the 
river, either for want of a pilot or the surf being too high on the bar, which 
latter circumstances I make no doubt is the case as a most tremendous range of 
breakers appear now upon the bar, and but only a light air of wind. At one time 
I observed a sea to dash against the Cape, and throw up the white foam and 
spray about 2/34 the height of the Cape. At 1 O’Clock M" Mathews arrived with 
his people and their baggage. The wind now began to blow fresh from the 
North West. A Clatsop canoe arrived and confirmed the report of guns being 
heard. At 4 O’Clock P.M. the wind blew fresh and the tide began to ebb fast, 
when suddenly we perceived a sail standing in for the river which appeared to 
be a ship. In the space of 25 minutes she shot in [past] the Cape, when instantly 
the haze and being under the land obscured her from our sight, but having 
passed the outer promontory of the Cape and coming abreast of Bakers Bay I 
perceived her soon to be stationary and apparently to anchor. At 5 O’Clock I 
sent down all hands to launch the two boats which was done and out at anchor. 
At half past 5 OClock the ship fired three Guns, the report and smoke of which 
we very distinctly heard and saw. We immediately returned the same number of 
guns from our four pounders. At 7 O’Clock M" M‘Donald on board the same 
canoe in which he left this. He reports the ship first appeared from the 
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northward, and stood in across the Bar by the northern channel, the same by 
which the Tonquin and Beaver came in by, and not by the same track the Racoon 
came in. I now soon perceived she had a boat out sounding, which the ship 
passed, and stood in for the Cape, and apparently managed in a very awkward 
manner, and like people unacquainted with the proper channel, she appeared 
to advance but very slow, and did not anchor near enough the shore in Bakers 
Bay but lay too far out and too near the shoals, which extends to Chinook Point. 
She appeared to be a large vessel, and at the foretop mast head she had a white 
flag flying, and apparently a cross on it; nothing at her main topmast head but 
at her mizzentop was flying a pendant and a kind of red flag at her peak. She 
appeared black, with a narrow yellow stripe along her sides and a figure on her 
bow. This was all the particulars regarding the Ship which M" M“Donald could 
obtain. He had sent off Lamesse, a Chinook, to go on Board, with proper 
instructions how to act in getting the name of the ship, Captain, &c and to 
return here instantly to inform us how things stood, and what we had to expect 
from her. The general opinion however is that she is the long expected Isaac 
Todd, both from her awkward manner of coming in the river, the signal flag at 
her foretop, her dull sailing, her painted sides, figure &c and finally from her 
firing the three Guns (which by the bye M’ M‘D. did not hear on Chinook 
Point), her firing so frequently at sea &c so many circumstances corresponding 
with our most sanguine hopes we almost flatter ourselves it was really her. Sull 
I was anxious to know more about her, and M’ M‘Donald agrees to return across 
to the Chinook villages in the same manner he came, and to acquire more 
particularly who she was. However at all events he was not to return until certain 
information was returned. He left this on his second trip at g O’Clock still a light 
breeze from the North West, but fine mild weather. Every thing was now in 
readiness for an immediate removal of the three boats, loadings, arranged men 
&c. Seven Clatsop canoes passed down the river from above to their village this 
evening. I sent four Sandwich Islanders on board the Dolly to mount guard with 
Joe during the Night. We kept watch until 1 O’Clock when nothing appearing, 
and finding my self rather indisposed, we went to bed. At 2 OClock we were 
roused by the arrival of four Chinooks in a canoe who brought a note from M’ 
M‘Donald, informing me of the non appearance of Lamesse who had sent on 
board the ship. This looks rather suspicious and we fear he has been detained 
from returning on shore. This renders our state of excitement very great, nearly 
shakes our belief in her being the Jsaac Todd. Some light wind during the whole 
of the night with fine clear weather. Mathews, Croite and W. Henry put four 
boxes of bar lead en cache under ground. 

Saturday [April] 234 Some clouds, light wind from the Southward and hazy 
atmosphere, rather more so than yesterday; appearances of a fine day. This 
morning brought us nothing new. We now being provided with a spy glass. M’ 
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M‘D. having left his here, we observed the ship to lay in Bakers Bay, but I 
presume too far out in the channel as she appeared to roll very much swinging 
down with the ebb tide, her stern towards the Cape, and the sea rolling in from 
the offing takes her on her broad side and appears to make her roll very much. 
With the help of our glass we observed a number of canoes leaving Chinook 
Point to go on board. I cannot imagine what prevents M' M‘D. from having 
acquired intelligence from on board long ere this. Lamesse was either drowned 
last night going down (a thing not very probable) or was prevented from 
returning either by the high surf, or by the design of those on board to deprive 
us of knowing who they are. In short our situation is very unpleasant to remain 
in such a state of uncertainty and anxiety, in sight of a vessel and not know 
whether she is a friend or foe. The one would prove a pleasing circumstance in 
our destitute condition, while the other might be attended with the most fatal 
consequences to this establishment and the whole of us, the total loss of all our 
furs, much of the property, and probably our hopes for ever blasted on this 
Coast. By reducing our means so far as to leave us at the mercy of the Natives, 
who might be inclined to act in a hostile manner towards us, seeing our numbers 
are but few, and still in possession of some goods. They might be tempted to 
murder us all, and in the end root us out from the Coast. All this is very 
possible. But we must hope for the best and trust in Providence for protection 
from all enemies, both white and black. Set men at work, some clearing rubbish 
from out the garden, where it has accumulated since last fall, others putting 
store in order, houses, cleaning fort, scrubbing rooms, replacing the halyard on 
the flag staff which had been stolen away the night previous to the departure of 
our gents. Garden fence finished &c. About 7 OClock we again observed several 
large canoes of Chinook full of people embark and proceed towards the ship. Sull 
no news from M* M‘D. About g O’Clock I narrowly observed her with a spy glass; 
the weather was calm and she continued to roll exceedingly. However I thought 
I could discern something white at her fore top mast head, but was not positive 
there not being wind sufficient to spread a flag was there one then hoisted. 
The flood tide now began to make where she lay, and she was soon seen to 
swing with her broad side towards us, which presented the hull of a large ship 
with black sides. About half past g O’Clock the weather became thick and 
overcast to the westward and soon after a heavy squall of wind accompanied by 
a shower of rain from the westward took place. Our flag staff having been taken 
down and halyards placed we hoisted our signal flag, a little before 10 O’Clock, 
and in about half an hour after I was again more fully convinced of my seeing 
a white flag at the foretop mast, which at intervals spread sufficiently to display 
itself. Soon after this we saw the smoke and heard the report of two guns on 
board. A canotte of women came over from Chinook Point, who weathered out 
the gale most surprisingly, and came safe on shore, but thoroughly drenched 
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with water, their canoe having shipped a great quantity. They tell us M‘ M°D has 
gone on board the ship and the two guns we heard were atributed to his arrival 
there. At half past 12 O’Clock our trusty pilot &c, who had accompanied M* 
MSD. backwards and forwards, once more arrived, and delivered me a note from 
M* M‘D. informing me of Lamesse’s return this morning about 8 O’Clock, who 
had a note within in the well known hand writing of M* J.G. M°Tavish, saying 
only, “Isaac Todd Ship London”. M‘D. has gone on board, he mentions that 
Lamesse told him that a boat had been sent out yesterday to sound on the bar, 
and that she had not joined the ship this morning when he came away. We of 
course concluded her lost. Here again is another instance of the imprudence and 
folly of sending out boats to sound at the entrance of this river, a thing that 
never should be done. We instantly took down our signal flag and hoisted our 
Union Jack; fired Guns from our four pounders. The wind which had died away 
after the squall, now freshened up from the westward as the strength of the 
flood tide increased and we soon saw the ship spread her topsails and under way 
standing up the river on the north side. We had some light showers of rain. Our 
baggages were now all collected and stowed away in proper order. Stores &c 
cleared out rotten Pacific Fur C° Sturgeon, pickles, emitting a horrid stench &c 
thrown away. Soon after the ship was under way, we observed a sail standing in 
the river close under the Cape which we flattered ourselves was the boat 
mentioned by M' M‘D. and which we supposed to be lost. The ship came up very 
slow under little sail, with her signal flying at foretop (a very small one by the bye) 
and a large red flag at her peak, a couple of boats at her stern, and several 
Chinook canoes in tow. At half past 2 O’Clock she came to an anchor directly 
abreast of the fort, in the Pedler’s berth, and about half an hour after the boat 
joined her. Just about this time all our arrangements in the fort were finished, 
and we were in perfect readiness to receive her and her cargo. At 11 O’Clock the 
ship fired 11 guns. The repori of these Guns took some time to reach us, and not 
having a second hand on my watch, I could not exactly ascertain the time. 

At half past 5 O’Clock a Chinook canoe arrived manned by 8 natives, and M* 
J.G. M°Tavish?'® on board, sent by M’ D. M°Tavish?'7 to request of me to go 


*1© John George McTavish (d. 1847), second son of chief of the Clan Tavish, entered the 
North West Company as a clerk, in 1798. He was at Grand Portage in 1802, was stationed 
in the Athabaska district in 1808, and was with John McDonald of Garth when he went in 
relief of David Thompson in 1811. He was at Fort Astoria in 1813, and became a partner 
in the same year. He was later, in 1819, arrested by a Hudson’s Bay Company officer, was 
sent to England for trial, was released, entered the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and was, successively, Chief Factor at York Factory, Moose Factory and Two Mountains 
near Montreal. He retired in 1847 and died 20 July 1847. Wallace, Macmillan Dictionary of 
Canadian Biography, pp. 487-88. 


*"7 Donald McTavish (b.1771 or 1772; d.1814), first cousin of Simon McTavish, principal 
director of North West Company. Perhaps entered as a partner in 1797, he served at Fort 
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on board, that gentleman being rather tired and fatigued, having been on shore 
yesterday in a boat with six men and previous to his return on board the ship 
sailed and entered the river, leaving the boat behind. He of course slept out, and 
only came in this morning. It was her we saw cruising in along the Cape under 
sail. For the particulars of the intelligence brought by M' J.G. M°Tavish see page 
[728]. I now understand the eleven guns were fired to salute the fort, so that I 
immediately ordered an equal number to be fired here. At half past Six O’clock 
a boat came over with 6 men for the purpose of landing 2 young bulls and 2 young 
cows brought from San Francisco. [I] sent back Lamesse to the Ship with MT’ 
M°Tavish’s private letters, some Spirits and other things having been sent on shore 
from the Ship. I treated all the men to a dram of rum each, and in the evening we 
took a bowl of Port Wine and water and went to bed at half past 12 O'clock. 

Poor Mr? J.G. M°Tavish could not partake of our best, a most dainty fare, 
which was taro pancakes, made with seal liver oil, the greatest luxury we have 
in Our present state, and which we Columbians considered as a feast. 

Sunday [April] 24" At 5 O'clock I was up. It rained hard and the wind from 
the Southward. However I ordered all hands to be roused and prepared to 
embark, which we did at 6 O’clock. One Boat went out Hunting, and two across 
the River to the Ship. A light breeze of wind and 6 oars soon took them over. 
We got on Board about 8 O'clock. M' D. M°Tavish was just getting out of bed. 
He however met me on deck and we proceeded down to the Cabin where I was 
introduced to Jane Barnes.?'® Then smoking, chatting &c succeeded for about 
an hour, when I demanded breakfast. A Glass of Noyeaux Cordial was 
produced, and about an hour afterwards a small slice of cold salted Beef and 
Pork, and a cup of salt water Tea, all very Bad, with Brown Biscuits. This being 
over our Smoking and Chatting succeeded for some time, when I was intro- 
duced to Mess'® Alex’ M°Tavish?’9 and Alex’ M‘Kenzie,’”° two of our Ap- 


Dunvegan, Peace River, and in the summer of 1811 was placed by the Company in 
command of its “adventure and trade from England, and China to the North West Coast 
of America.” He was appointed leader of the Columbia enterprise because of his integrity, 
and sailed from England in the Isaac Todd, bound for the Columbia River. It was a long 
voyage of 13 months. The crew detested McTavish, but as his biographer says, he “had 
for consolation the charms of Jane Barnes, a Portsmouth barmaid whom he had induced 
to accompany him.” He drowned with Henry on 22 May 1814, and was remembered by 
Astorian Ross Cox as “a man of bold and decided character.” Jean Morrison, “Donald 
McTavish,” Dictionary of Canadian Biography, vol. 5 (1983), pp. 559-60. 


218 Tn the Coventry Copy of the Henry Journal, Jane’s last name is spelled Burn. This is 
an obvious mistake, and is here corrected. For a discussion of Henry’s relation to this 
person, see Volume I, pp. Ixi—Ixii. 


719 A young apprentice who spent about three years in the far west before going to Fort 
William (Coues, 2:896). 


220 Not to be confuséd with Sir Alexander Mackenzie, fur trader and explorer. Few 
details are known of him. Ibid. 
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prentice Clerks. I had several times expressed my wish of being introduced to 
the Captain, but was always put of. At last we went upon deck and where I was 
first introduced to the Doctor [Swan] and afterwards to Captain Smith. About 
this time M’ Alex’ Fraser??? came on board who had been absent from the 
Ship since M" M‘°Tavish went on shore to the Northward of Cape Disappoint- 
ment. Some of the Chiehiths brought him on board, having conducted him from 
where he separated with M' M°Tavish. We looked and gaped about upon Deck 
for a few moments, the Doctor being the only person who came near us; a few 
words were exchanged, when a solemn silence ensured and nothing but the 
noise of cocks and hens answered me. I went down into the Cabin. Here again 
I demanded something to eat previous to my returning on shore. A bit of 
Cheese, Brown Biscuit and Port Wine was brought the Doctor, M' M‘Tavish, 
M‘D[ougall], Jane and myself partook of. A vile discourse took place in the 
hearing of Jane, on the subject of the of the Venereal and the Chinook Ladies. 
At half past 1 O’Clock I left the /saac Todd in her Jolly Boat, which was the one 
that sounded on the Bar coming in. Messrs M°Tavish, M“Dougall, the Doctor 
and Miss Jane accompanied me on shore. The Dolly was along side and taking 
her loading on board, as also the two Boats. It is proposed to take out part of 
her [the Ship’s] Cargo previous to her coming over to the Fort, where it is 
intended she shall lay until the 1“ of August, about which time she must sail for 
Canton. It having been determined to send up an express with letters to Fort 
William, accompanied by M’ M‘Dougall and some of the young Gentlemen, with 
three Canoes and 21 men, perfectly light to Spokanes House, from whence 
means will be provided to forward the express across the Mountains by the 
F[ort]. D[es]. P[rairies]. Portage or the Athabasca Portage, as most adviseable. 

At 2 OClock we landed at Fort George having had a good wind, and 5 Boys 
to row us across. Not a Gun was fired on either side, nor any other form of 
ceremony used further than on a Sunday. One of the Boats came over with the 
Baggage, and the People who are to remain on the Columbia — Mechanics, 
Canadians, &c. At 3 OClock the Jolly Boat returned, on board with M"* 
MTavish, [Angus] Bethune, the Doctor, [Joseph] Cartier and Jane. We paid the 
Indians for their several trips on account of the Isaac Todd amounting to about 
10'S blue Canton beads and two pair of pistols for several trips made by the 
natives, going and coming between the Cape, Chinook Point and the Ship, 
guiding and conducting M" M‘Tavish and M’ Fraser from the sea coast to the 
Ship. 

M' D. MST. and Captain Smith are upon bad terms with each other. The one 
has his mess in the after cabin, and the others with his officers in the gunroom; 


*2" Clerk in the North West Company; little is known about this man though he may have 
been involved in the Seven Oaks affair in Red River in 1816 (ibid., 2:897). 
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the first mate [Mr. Sims] being in disgrace with the Captain is the cause of this, 
as the Captain objected to mess at the same table with the Mate. Very bad water 
on board. I could scarcely drink the Tea that was made with it, and still the 
people find no fault, having been reduced very much and to a short allowance 
of water about the time they crossed the line — pint per day to each person in 
that hot climate; they complain sadly of the great hardship of this and say they 
suffered much. 

Accounts had been received at Monterey, across the continent, by Mexico &c 
of a grand Battle [of Vitoria] which took place in Spain on the 227 foi} of June 
last wherein, the French [under King Joseph Bonaparte] were totally defeated 
[by the British]. The King of Prussia had fought a Battle with the French, and 
the Austrians were at war also, with the enemy of all the World, that Monster 
Bonaparte. The particulars of this news we could ascertain. 

Monday [April] 25"" The Dolly having sailed late yesterday afternoon for the 
Isaac Todd and with but little wind, she did not reach the harbour, but cast 
anchor within about a mile from shore. This morning she was a little nearer, but 
no wind blowing, we began to unload her by means of the boat. Taureaux of 
tarrow, same as our Pemmican Bags in F[ort]. D[es]. Prairies, but larger; these 
weighing about 200 and the covering is of Cow’s skins procured at St Francisco 
consisted of part of the cargo of the first Boat; hides, trunks, boxes, cases, guns, 
bacon, and weights &c &c; a few cocks and hens were also landed. The Gunner 
has charge of the Dolly but my not having been introduced to any of the Officers 
on board renders my situation rather awkward being so unacquainted with their 
stations; no attention was paid to him of course. Shortly afterwards the ship’s 
long boat came over, loaded and with her another officer, a mate or something 
else I know not what. Still I paid him no attention. I am vexed with M' D 
M‘T[avish] for his want of common politeness in not having introduced these 
people to me. At 12 O’Clock one of our boats came over with a load, and the 
Dolly returned across having a light Breeze from the Westward. At 2 O’Clock the 
long boat returned to the ship also. We are now all very busily employed 
unloading the boats &c reparing the wharf &c., spreading out coals to dry, 
making Windows in the Bastion for the Tailors to work, &c &c. At 3 O’Clock 
M* Bethune came over in the Jolly Boat with the Captain’s nephew and M* 
Fraser for Sandwich Islanders to assist in bringing over the ship at high water. 
Some Indians brought in sixteen Outards [ducks] and a Beaver in Meat. We 
yesterday got the meat of a biche on board the Ship while I was there I sent back 
the Boat. The late Dolly, now the Jane, returned with a cargo which was instantly 
landed on the wharf and she sailed back to the ship. Fine pleasant weather. The 
long boat came across again with a load of Hessens to make canoe sails. The 
Doctor came also and brought some medicines for the sick men; he examined 
La Plante &c and returned on board. M' Fraser also very hungry. At 8 O’Clock 
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M" M‘Dougall returned with the 34 Mate, having sounded the Channel but 
incorrect{ly]. I gave him a copy of the soundings and bearings, taken here by the 
Master of the Racoon, M' Stevens. They returned on board. It was late before we 
got all the goods up to the stores, it being a very laborious job, for the men 
carrying such heavy parcels on hand, barrows, sticks &c, some of [them] 
complain much of sore shoulders. One of our ducks began to produce young 
ones today. The Outards the natives brought in today are very fat, much more 
so than I have seen here before. Sent eight on board the ship by the Doctor. 

Tuesday [April] 26" Calm Weather. Set 7 men at work putting the canoes in 
order, two of the best. Others repairing the wharf &c. About 12 O’Clock the sea 
breeze sprang up and the Jane came over with a load, the long boat soon 
followed and then the jolly boat; in the latter came M" D.M“T{avish], the Doctor 
and Jane. They remained here a couple of hours. We settled some matters 
regarding the departure of the express &c, presents to be given the men &c 
previous to their departure &c when the party from the ship returned on board. 
I opened a cask of bottled porter, and the first time, we had a Glass, also a cask 
of Biscuits, not very good, rather mouldy. Most charming weather. Our hunters 
returned but had seen no animals. Comcomly and many other Chinooks and 
Clatsops came in, some to trade, and others on a visit &c. The Jane returned 
over the River to the Ship. The Indians brought in some Muscles [mussels]. 
They are very small but very good when fried. 

M" M‘Dougall this afternoon completed the first payment of his wife to 
Comcomlly. He gave him 5 new guns and 5 blankets, 2’/2 feet width. This makes 
15 guns and 15 blankets, with a great deal of other property in proportion [and] 
forms the total payment of this precious Lady. This Comcomly is a mercenary 
brute, destitute of all decency. 

Wednesday [April] 27° Calm weather. Men preparing canoes, paddles, poles 
&c. Tailors making bags for provisions &c. Putting Stores in order, and 
arranging Wharf &c &c. Placed supporters under the beams in the cellar of the 
store, to prevent it falling in from the great weight which will be in it. About 2 
O’Clock the Jane arrived with a cargo and unloaded on the wharf. She had a 
large Spanish sow on board that had been hurt on removing her from the ship 
to the shallop, by the slings giving way. The poor brute was let fall from the ship 
to the shallop’s deck, and was very heavy with pig so that just as the Jane was 
unloading she produced her litter on deck. Two only appeared to be in a fair 
way of living. Immense numbers of geese, brants, outard Ducks &c have been 
passing here since the 25," Inst[ant]. from the Southward to the Northward on 
a line with the Coast. They pass very high in the air. The new fern is now about 
one foot out of the ground, in a manner pushing away the old of last winter 
which is still in many places perfectly green. At 2 O'Clock the jolly boat came 
over with M’‘ Bethune, the Doctor, A. M°Tavish and Fraser and some time after 
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the long boat and the pinnace that had been sounding the channel opposite to 
the White Stump under the direction of Captain Smith who came on shore. He 
finds only 7 fathoms of water and the channel very narrow, and by no means 
corresponds with the Soundings taken by M!’ Stevens, Master of the Racoon; 
indeed this does not surprise me in the least, as I always was of opinion that 
Stevens was more intent on his Grog than his duty as a vigilant Officer. Indeed 
with the exception of Capt" Black, the Officers of the Racoon are not those 
vigilant careful, active and fine enterprising fellows, so much talked of and 
admired by all the World as the main prop of Great Britain, The Navy. Were 
all his Majesty’s Naval Officers of the same stamp as these we saw here, England 
would not long have it in her power to boast of her Wooden Walls. Captain 
Smith & Co. returned on board the Ship. It was again late before the Goods 
were all brought up to the Fort after which I gave a regale to the men. We were 
about 40 men in all, who could eat and drink, including those landed from the 
Isaac Todd. | assembled them all in the Hall and after a dram each and gave then 
100! flour, 50'S grease, 80!’ beef, 40!” 
biscuits, with a suitable Maiden speech by M' Bethune on my part. 

Thursday [April] 28'" Fine clear weather. Men feasting themselves and making 
merry. The Jane weighed anchor to go across to the ship, but the wind failed, 
and she dropped anchor again near shore. Comcomly and suite came over. A 
troublesome old fellow, [I] had a misunderstanding with him at dinner 


tallow, 5 gal molasses, 8 gal rum, '/2 box 


regarding his not accepting a piece of goose, which he said was fit not for even 
a Chinook dog, and went off in a fret. He afterwards came back when I gave 
him a whole goose untouched and a speech on the occasion. He ate his goose, 
drank his wine and porter and seemed to care but little about us. The Americans 
have spoiled this Indian by allowing him too many liberties on board their ships. 
The long boat came over with a load when Duchesne and Le Prine [?] quarreled 
with some of the sailors, that had used them ill while on board the Isaac Todd. 
They pushed off with the boat. Our men followed in a canoe, overtook and 
attacked them; the mate who was on shore ran to the assistance of the sailors. 
Still matters were not settled, until I went down on the wharf and ordered my 
men on shore. They did so and the boat pushed off, but I observed the Mate to 
wait for a note to M' M‘T[avish]. He did so by standing off and on with the boat 
until my note was ready, when I sent it out to him by the Mississangue in a 
canoe as they would not return on shore. Our men all drinking and feasting all 
day. I wrote letters to Montreal, Fort William, Fort des Prairies &c and finished. 
The wind springing up as usual from the sea, the shallop sailed over to the ship, 
under a fine stiff Breeze. In the evening while we were at Supper, Roussel the 
blacksmith, came into the hall, and was impertinent to M' M“Dougall and indeed 
insulted us all. He frequently hurrahed for the Americans &c. I got vexed and 
ordered him out of d6ors. When out[side] he talked much nonsense, and most 
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richly deserved a sound beating, but I passed over this, with a view of taking him 
to talk about his conduct when sober. He is much addicted to be insolent to his 
employers, when in his cups — fault of his not being checked in due time.*?? 
This evening we had most delightful weather fine and clear moonlight &c. 

Friday [April] 29" A charming morning. The Jane came over under a stiff 
breeze from the North East. I sent Mesen [Masson or Mousseau] and five other 
invalids up to Tongue Point, to clear away and prepare the ground for the 
potatoes and corn. The doctor came over with medicine for the sick. He came 
in 45 minutes on board the jolly boat with only a pugg sail. Breakfasted here 
and returned on board with Mess" M“Dougall and Mathews. Got the tailor at 
work to make a pair of trowsers for myself and M"Bethune. 

A quantity of cedar [was] brought on shore by the /saac Todd for making 
canoes, brought from Canada. Canada beef rotten, lean and spoiled. Broke out 
a cask of port, very good. Lent Comcomly a canoe to return to his village. I gave 
him a head leaf of tobacco. Men enjoying themselves, others arranging for their 
voyage above [upriver] &c. The Jane returned back to the ship after having 
unloaded here &c. The warmest day this season. About 1 O’Clock the wind fell, 
and a perfect calm ensued, and the weather warm; soon after the sea breeze 
sprung up fresh, when the long boat came over with a load of Goods, and the 
jolly boat with M' D. M°T[avish], M°D[ougall] and the first Mate M’ Sims, now 
suspended from duty, pay, &c. M'[D] M‘T{[avish] brought over his dispatches, 
to examine accounts &c, and to speak regarding the Mate and put him at his 
option to go across the Country to England or to remain here, and to take his 
chance either of a berth on board the expected brig coming out as captain while 
Capt. Stewart would succeed to the Isaac Todd, and Smith loses his berth &c. He 
gave no decisive answer for the present. About 8 O’Clock M" D. M‘T[avish] and 
S. returned on board. The Clatsops brought us in some outards, grey geese and 
ducks of various kinds. An Jndian brought in some meat of a biche. 

Saturday [April] 30" At 7 O'Clock the Shallop and one boat arrived with a 
load. Indians arrived from Oak Point. Both [vessels] unloaded and went back to 
the ship. At 3 O’Clock M’ D.M°T[avish] and Jane came over. Rain had 
commenced, the Doctor, Mess’*’ A. M‘°T[avish] and F[raser] arrived also, en 
baggage. The Shallop returned with another cargo, chiefly powder. Rainy 
afternoon. At 8 OClock Mess’ D.M“T[avish], the D[octor] and Jane returned on 
board. One of our goats had a kid which died. Writing &c to Fort William. 

Sunday May 1° 1814. Rainy morning and light wind from the Southward. 
Early all hands were up, and preparing for the departure of the express for Fort 
William. At 8’OClock all was in readiness, and at half past M’ D M°T{avish] 


*22 Here Coues added to his text (2:903) “by the late P[acific] F[ur] Co.” 
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arrived with Jane. Rain now ceased. We breakfasted. At half past 10 O’Clock the 
weather being moderate, the two canoes set off, Mess'* M°Dougall, A. [Bethune], 
A. M‘T[avish], and F[raser], with twelve men in one canoe and eight in the 
other, with provisions for twelve days, beef, pork, flour, corn, peas, rum &c. 
Two shots were fired from our four pounders. About 12 O’Clock the rain 
commenced again and continued all day. 

Monday [May] 24 Rainy weather continued with wind South West. The 
Shallop went across the river, but could not lay along side of the Ship to load. 
At 2 OClock the long boat arrived with the doctor on board who gave it as his 
opinion that La Plante could not work &c. This morning I sent off Mason 
[Alexis Masson] with four Sandwich Islanders and Perrault, to plant potatoes on 
Tongue Point. At 4 O’Clock M* M*T{avish], the doctor and Jane returned on 
board the ship, with a strong breeze, and a fine sail across &c. An Indian arrived 
from above with Beaver &c to trade. Cartier and men arranging the Stores &c. 
Tailors cutting out coats for M' Bethune and myself. Duchesne and Laframboise 
putting a room in order for M’ D. M°T[avish] and Jane. This afternoon a 
corbeau [raven] carried off one of our young pigs of the Spanish sow. They not 
having arrived at maturity yet, were very small; one now only remains. We learn 
from the natives that some of the Clatsop have killed a Chinook in a quarrel, 
and that preparations are making on the part of the latter to demand satisfaction 
which if not given in a remuneration of property a battle must be the conse- 
quence. This however the Chinooks would wish to avoid at this moment, as the 
Chiehilths are now on their way here to settle their dispute also. 

Tuesday [May] 3¢ Rainy, cloudy and light wind. Some of the Indians having 
been allowed to go into the Kitchen, one of them stole an axe and instantly 
carried down and hid it in his Canoe; but having been seen by one of our men 
the axe was removed, and the chief made his escape with a good fright, as I 
therefore threatened to put him in Irons. Our men refused to eat any more 
dried smelt or salt sturgeon; the former is in the same state it was when first 
traded, not very palatable, but could keep people alive, and that is all. The 
sturgeon not having been sufficiently salted is now very bad and emits a great 
stench. I therefore ordered them, much against my own inclination, to have each 
man one quart of corn per day, they also had each a dram. Cartier and others 
employed removing dried smelt from the garret to the new house garret &c. 
Others putting props in the store house garret for the powder, others for coal 
&c. At one OClock the long boat came over with M' J. G. M°T{avish]. and his 
baggage, to remain on shore. At 2 O’Clock the Jane came over with a load; the 
sailors on board of her were intoxicated; we suspect they broke open a cask of 
porter. The doctor came over in a boat. The shallop unloaded and returned 
back to the ship; the boats also. 

Comcomly’s sons came over. They are troublesome fellows, asking for every 
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thing they saw, and plaguing to get work done for them by the blacksmiths, 
tailors &c. Rain ceased and the wind sprang up fresh from the Westward. 
Indians all off. The crew on board the Isaac Todd begin to feel the effects of 
their communications with the Chinooks ladies; several of them are laid up with 
the venereal. It is laborious work for our men, in carrying and rolling up such 
large casks and parcels, from the wharf to the stores, having so few men here 
at present. A gang of Clatsop women came in with cranberries to trade, and at 
the same time their precious favours to dispose of, but I presume got no 
customers. 

Wednesday [May] 4" Roussel and La Plante at working making axes. Others 
arranging Stores &c., Garden &c. Gave to each man this morning, as a present, 
one pint of corn and 2" of salt beef; how this proportion will satisfy them time 
will tell. I understand today that M' M°Dougall’s woman was yesterday forced 
to go on board the canoe with her brothers to go across to the village; they 
actually used force to drag her on board. [This] took place while I was at dinner; 
of course I knew nothing of it, otherwise if agreeable to herself she should have 
remained here in spite of them. M’ J.G. M°T[avish]. took up his lodgings in the 
counting house. At 12 OClock the Shallop came over with a cargo and soon after 
the long boat also, with M'D. M°T[avish] [and Messrs] Sims and Geo., the first 
and third mate, both suspended from duty. This was owing to the quarrel of 
Saturday evening wherein he [Geo.] abused the Captain, damned the British 
Navy, &c &c. This young man it seems has been many years with Smith was 
taken prisoner with him and confined at Lima, from there they got their passage 
to Boston, where Geo. changed his name, got naturalized and became an 
American Citizen, entered the same service, and is now a staunch American and 
says that 6 Americans could take the Isaac Todd. [We] unloaded the Shallop and 
long boat with much trouble, through the scarcity of men, although the Sailors 
assisted us; landed 6 long 6-pounders for this place — very fine guns and heavy 
metal. The sailors were treated by M'D. M°T[avish] with fine biscuits, cheese and 
rum. Much disturbance took place this morning on board the ship between M'D. 
M*Tavish and the captain. I fear it may be attended with serious consequences 
to the concern in the end, that is if what I learn from different quarters is 
correct. M" M°Tavish’s own person is not safe on board the ship; the Captain has 
it in his power to raise the crew himself in the twinkling of an eye, and the 
fellows would be happy of the opportunity of giving vent to their malice and ill 
will towards M* M°Tavish, as they detest him beyond all manner of decency. 

The Jane and long boat returned to the ship, and towards evening the former 
arrived with a second cargo, but too late to unload. The jolly boat came over for 
M* M‘T[avish] &c with the captain’s nephew in charge of her; at 7 OClock they 
left us to proceed on board. The second and last Spanish pig died. 

Thursday [May] 5"" Heavy rain. All hands at work. La Plante not able to work 
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again, being fatigued with the labour of yesterday. Our men found their food 
of yesterday short; I therefore this morning gave them one pint of peas and 3)” 
Beef and one dram to each man. At 10 O’Clock the long boat came over with 
the doctor as usual to attend upon the sick, and a cargo on board of her. 
Opened a case of medicines to get out Mercurial pills, ointment, and a syringe; 
found a bottle [of] opodeldoc as 
visit; told then we would not trade for 10 days when the ship would be unloaded 
&c. Weather cleared up fine and wind strong Westerly. The bar appears in a 


all lost. Chinooks and Clatsops came in on a 


rage with foaming breakers. Mascou [Masson] came in for provisions. I gave him 
peas and jacked [jerked] beef for three days and sent him back. The Shallop and 
boat both went back after having unloaded. Clatsops brought in some bees wax 
and four whale tusks with some beaver skins. Calpo went off in a fret, although 
I paid every attention to him. He will not trade the same as other Indians, and 
wants double price for his things. Sowed a large quantity of cabbage seed, sugar 
loaf, early york and red cabbage. 

Friday [May] 6h A charming morning, delightful calm and clear weather. The 
shallop had arrived here during the night but the tide being out prevents her 
coming near the wharf. All hands employed arranging and putting the store in 
order &c, removed Ignace’s [the Iroquois Indians’] family out side of the fort, 
to make place for storing under the shed; placed her in the house with 
Nipasengues. The Shallop unloaded and the long boat arrived with a cargo and 
M’ D. M°.T[avish] and Jane on board; she unloaded also and went back. 

Arranged the cellar and put in the rum, pork beef &c. Conference with 
M‘T[avish] regarding Jane; his three stipulations on the subject [were]: 1° her 
person. 24 [the] table, and 3%, to cause no misunderstanding with the young 
Gentlemen, &c. This was the total sum of all &c. The proposal was first on his 
part, not only today, but on the 4" also; preliminaries settled by the trio [the 
governor, the author, and the woman] in course of the afternoon. It is now 
more an act of necessity than any thing else. The fact is the parties cannot help 
themselves; my part is more an act of protection to secure her from ill usage. 
Affection is out of the question, indeed it cannot be expected; our acquaintance 
is too short and she has her affections placed elsewhere. I shall therefore make 
it my duty to render her situation as comfortable as possible, not as a lover, but 
through humanity. I am perfectly well acquainted with the grounds on which 
she stands, and know the pros and cons of the whole, her situation &c. 

The Indians told us that the Chiehilths had arrived at Chinook Point. They 
came to settle their long talked of quarrel with these people. We are told matters 
will be made up between them, and that there will be no fighting. They say they 
heard the report of 3 guns at sea, and this afternoon about 6 OClock William’s 
[William Henry’s] Woman standing on the platform, heard the report of a gun 
very distinctly, the echo extending along from West to East along the range of 
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hills to the south of the fort, same as the guns on board the Isaac Todd, which I 
had heard myself. Fine calm weather. 

We fired three shots from our 4 pounders as a signal in case it might be Cap™ 
Stewart which we hope it is, as we suppose no American vessel would fire off the 
river, knowing the fort to be under British colors. It was g O’Clock when the 
long boat arrived with a cargo of casks, the water being low and too late to 
unload, she was put out at anchor for the night, and one of our own boats, was 
sent over with M'D. M°T{[avish] and Jane. They left this at half past 9g O’Clock, 
Most delightful weather. One of our hens died, excessive lean, but from what 
cause I know not. This is several fowls we have lost here this winter in the same 
manner; they become excessive lean reduced to nothing but bone and feathers. 
I presume it must proceed from eating something which they cannot digest or 
otherwise injures them, as they do not want for plenty to eat. Some of the 
Indian women brought in 10 fine large yellow raspberries perfectly ripe, for | 
which I paid 3 grains of the 24 size Beads. Sent Laframboise over to Chinook 
Point to employ Comcomlly to send down some persons to make a fire on the 
Cape as a signal, to the vessel, should there be any off the River. 

Saturday [May] 7". At sunrise the Isaac Todd fired 3 Guns as a signal to any 
of our Vessels at Sea. Unloaded the boat and sent her back to the ship. 
Appearances of a fine day. Our men complain of short allowances, 1 pint of 
peas and 3)’ of salt California beef. At 11 OClock the shallop came over with a 
cargo and the doctor and Jane on board, soon after M'D. M°T[avish] arrived in 
the long boat with a cargo. Laframboise returned also, having been to Com- 
comlly’s Village, and prevailed upon them to go down to the Cape and to make 
on a fire &c. Laframboise says he thinks he saw a Vessel off Point Adams. The 
Chinooks say the same thing. Mascan [Masson] &c. came in from Tongue Point, 
having finished planting g bushels of potatoes. These men are confident of 
having seen a small Vessel in the offing yesterday afternoon, saw the smoke and 
heard the report of her guns. The Grand Nepisangue also says he heard the 
report of a gun today. So many reports from various quarters almost makes me 
believe there is a vessel off the River. The doctor brought over the signal to be 
observed from the Isaac Todd, viz. a blue pierced white main topmast head, and 
one gun. All hands to repair immediately on board; two lights by night, one gun 
or false fire, the same as above to be ready to defend against an enemy. If the 
stranger is a friend the ship will hoist the private signal. The shallop and boat 
unloaded and lay off, the latter returned on board. Old Joe hurt himself in 
unloading: a cask of lead of 3 cw‘ fell upon his breast. I got him bled by the 
doctor. Indians in trading allowed them 40 grains 2¢ size beads for 1 large 
beaver skin, but told them in future that 20 only would be the price. The doctor 
and Jane returned to the ship in the jolly boat that came over for them about 
sunset. 
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Sunday [May] 86 Fine weather. Men buying rum and drinking. At 2 OClock 
the long boat came with Miss Jane and her baggage. Lamasee, the Chinook 
messenger, came also to inform us of his having seen a ship near the Cape 
yesterday, and by the description she answers to the Racoon which we suppose 
she is, they say the boats made an attempt to land, but the surf was too high, she 
lay at anchor near the Cape all night. One of our goats had two kids, and a cat 
kittens. Our men purchased rum and molasses and had a drinking match all day 
and night. About sunset the jolly boat came over, and M’ M‘T[avish] went on 
board alone. Jane of course remained on shore, having taken up her lodging in 
the fort in my room. Over cast chilly and cold weather, wind North West. 

Monday [May] 9‘" Smoky overcast weather, light wind from the North west. 
About 10 O’Clock the shallop got under way, but proceeded very slow across the 
river. ! unpacked some pieces, trunks &c. and took out some Calicoes &c on our 
own account. Men all employed but rather slow from the debauch of last night. 
I put Mascon [Masson] and some Sandwich Islanders to dig the garden, and 
clear it, to be in readiness to sow a few seeds &c. The long boat came over with 
a cargo and the doctor, which after dinner returned on board. The shallop 
arrived and although late she unloaded and hauled off, by her I received a 
Letter, and a note from M'" M‘Tavish regarding Jane &c which I answered this 
evening. Some of our people say they heard guns at sea. Some Clatsops came in 
who had some beaver robes to trade, and a quantity of waptoes. Today by the 
help of the spy glass we could observe vast numbers of Indians to arrive from 
the northward in canoes, and debark on the extremity of Chinook Point; these 
we suppose to be the Chieuhilths, so long expected there by the Chinooks to 
settle their differences, and whether it will terminate in War or Peace time will 
determinate. 

Tuesday [May] 10" Before day break the shallop was underway with a light 
breeze from the southward. I not having sent my letters on board last night, was 
obliged to dispatch a boat with them after her. Appearance of bad weather. Men 
now at work as usual, being all recovered from their debauch. At 12 OClock the 
Long Boat arrived with a load and M* M°T[avish] and the doctor; of course they 
dined here and the long boat went back, with orders to send the jolly boat for 
the passengers. We had a most delightful fine calm, and mild afternoon, to a 
breath of wind was stirring. In the course of a walk M°T[avish] and myself came 
to some explanations on our future arrangements &c. We differ on some 
personal points. The course is evident to me, although it may be unknown to 
others; however this shall not effect the general interests of the concern, as far 
as may concern a certain person [Jane Barnes], but in every other respect, I am 
fully determined to support what I conceive my right, even at the displeasure of 
every person on the Columbia. 

This evening M* Bethune, M'[William] H[enry] and old [Joseph] Cartier, took 
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each of them a woman of the Chinook tribe, with the approbation of M'D. 
M‘Tavish, who even deprived himself of a clean bed in the new house for the 
convenience of the young gent[lemen] and took up his night’s lodgings in the 
Indian hall, and on the Table, where he says he was much annoyed by people 
chatting after they went to bed, and then some snoring, dogs barking, cats 
mewing &c, a rousing fire, hard bed, no pillow &c — this was the comforts of 
Fort George. It was however his own fault; every man is subject to some failing, 
common to human nature. The Old Governor has his own faults, equally 
common to all men. At about 10 OClock p.m. the boat arrived, but he was in 
bed and declined going on board; the doctor only went across to the ship. 

Wednesday [May] 11" The Governor rose early this morning in a terrible ill 
humour. Roussel the blacksmith was the first who received his morning greetings 
for not being at work in due time; others all got an equal share, in proportion 
to their movements of the moment. His unpleasant night’s lodgings was first 
broached in the counting house, to Mess" J.G. [McTavish] and B[ethune] and 
afterwards to me, who unfortunately rose this morning at a later hour than 
usual and of course increased his displeasure. The weather was calm and fine 
until about 1 O’Clock when suddenly a strong gale sprang up from the South 
West, which very soon wafted the Shallop over to the ship. The jolly boat came 
from the ship for M’ M°T{avish] Several Indians came in to trade beaver &c. 
They found a great change of treatment at this place by M‘ M°T[avish] although 
no chiefs or other men of consequence were present. Still, uncommon attention 
was paid, both great and small. About this time it began to rain, the shallop 
returned but the flood tide and wind prevented her coming to the fort; she 
came to an anchor opposite White Stumps. At 4 O’Clock M’ M°T[avish] went on 
board. Mascon [Masson] began to sow the garden this day, onions, carrots and 
radishes were put in the ground. 

Indians all went away as soon as the boat was off, ladies &c. Rainy afternoon. 
Men leave work at 6 O’Clock. 

Thursday [May] 12‘" Over cast and calm. The shallop came to the wharf and 
unloaded a cargo of gun powder; all hands busily employed at work; they are 
roused now by a beat of the drum at 6 O’Clock a.m. Some Chehiths &c came in 
this morning to trade a couple of sea otters and some beavers. Among the latter 
was one of uncommon fine fur, long soft and destitute of any long course hair. 
It bears a very near resemblance to the skin of a sea otter as to fur &c. About 
12 O'Clock, a strong breeze sprang up from the Southward, when the Shallop 
stove across the river. Shortly after the long boat arrived with a load of sundries 
and M’ M°T[avish] and his baggage. The doctor on a visit to the sick also. M* 
M°T. took up his lodging with M’ M‘Dougall’s room, although not yet finished. 
[he] got his kit hung up &c. He gives us some plague in our ménage &c &c. 
The doctor went back to the ship. Mason [Masson] and Sandwich Islanders 
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sowing garden seeds &c. Comcomly and family with a Chiehilth chief came over. 
The latter is one of the most stout and portly men I have yet observed here. The 
chief and their families are allowed to sleep in the house, on account of the rain, 
but the common men &c are sent out the Fort. The Chiehelths it seems are all 
returned to their houses, after having amiably settled their quarrel with the 
Chinooks who gave them a present of some slaves and goods, after having 
exchanged a few long shots. At 11 OClock I went to bed. 

Mt D. M*T{avish] was inclined to set up. M’ J.C[artier]. discharged his lady she 
being far gone, with the venereal, so much so that he is already attacked by two 
pimples &c which required the examination of the doctor who gives it as his 
opinion that he was very bad. M’ B[ethune] keeps his although very doubtful. 

Friday [May] 13" Terrible weather during the last night. Thunder and 
lightning rain hail and squalls of wind. One uncommon peal took place; a good 
deal of hail was laying on the ground this morning, and the rain continued. 
Comcomly traded about 60 beaver skins. Gave him a present and an other to the 
Chiehith chief with a speech from M* M‘Tavish on the occasion. He is to trade 
same as other Indians, but will receive a present at the conclusion of every trade, 
according to the number of skins he may bring. About 12 O’Clock the Rain 
ceased, and the Indians went off. The shailop arrived with a load of coals. The 
ship’s baker having put our small oven in repair, baked a batch of bread. The 
first time such a thing of the kind here since my arrival. All hands at work 
gardening, unloading, arranging Stores and Accounts &c M' M“Tavish’s room, 
baking &c. 

Saturday [May] 14" Fine day. The shallop unloaded and requires some repairs 
by the trades men &c. The long boat came over with the doctor who having 
visited his patients returned on board again. Indians came in to trade, Calpoh 
&c. They are now actually starving and ask us for dried smelt, of which I gave 
them a few fathoms, cleared the fort &c. The Ship’s steward who came here 
yesterday was busy in our Garden to day, sowing some Seeds. The baker made 
a batch of bread, which was very bad having no yeast nor leaven. Found another 
of our hens dead, and reduced only to feathers and bones, also of eight 
chickens. There now remains only three of them and they are very sick; there 
must be something here which they eat that causes the loss of our fowls. The 
shallop did not return over the river today. The women brought in to trade 
about one quart of large yellow raspberries most excellent fruit. Washing houses 
&c. Swallows are now numerous. 

Sunday [May] 15‘" Fine weather. Indians coming and going trading. Men 
drinking &c. Saw the ship’s long boat go down to sound the lower channel to 
cross over here. She passed close along the spit bank and within Point Adams, 
from whence she returned on board under a strong fresh breeze from the 
Westward. Some Chiehilths came down the river and brought 3 fresh sturgeon, 
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but would not sell them under half a pound of beads each, of course we bought 
none. Bought a quart of raspberries, about 4 OClock it began to rain and wind 
strong South West. The Cooper came to remain on shore. 

Monday [May] 16"" Squally weather and frequent heavy showers of rain. We 
began to examine and to assort the goods, in the garret. We opened all the bales, 
casks, &c. Some things are in very bad order, and no correct a/c of the several 
packages &c, a compound mixture of Cargo, and the ship’s stores. The shallop 
went over to the ship. The long boat came over with the doctor and went back 
again. Men all at work as usual. The steward came over in the jolly boat to work 
at the garden. The baker improves in making bread but nothing to compare to 
the bread made on board the Isaac Todd, a sample of which I saw today a small 
roll of most excellent. Indians very eager to buy dry Smelt from us for Beads. 
They say they are starving. An Indian brought us about 40!’ of Fresh Meat, 
another Hen died to day. 

Tuesday [May] 17‘ Rainy squally weather. Opening and examining goods, 
assortng &c. The shallop came over with a load of coals. The long boat also who 
sounded the channel once more opposite the white stump, and found 2 fathoms 
of water at half tide. Indians coming in to trade dried smelt. They seem to be 
actually starving with hunger. 

Bought one sturgeon. The long boat went back with the doctor who had 
visited his patients &c. We now daily trade a few raspberries from the Women. 
Put my curtains up. M’ D. M‘Tavish took Mrs Clapp?’ in tow this evening. 

Wednesday [May] 18'" Cloudy morning. Indians arriving from above with the 
ebb tide. Taking an acount of whole pieces &c. Indians from all quarters, 
Chinooks, Clatsops &c trading dried smelt for beads, and war garments. A great 
crowd of Indians here today as usual. Men, women and children traded a 
quantity of Waptoes. Comcomlly came over to trade Smelt. He was on a visit 
above, and having finished his trade, he proceeded on with his sons &c. 

Quarrel between M’ M°T. and H. [William Henry]. Orders from Fort William 
[produced] &c. Poor H. [William]. He fain would dispute his right with his 
Uncle, but there is too much brow beating. 

Choniah,*** the Clatsop Chief, showed me his writing from Captains Lewis 
& Clark dated Fort Clatsop fo March 1806.*75 [This was] a list of men accom- 


*23 This was the Chinook woman of B. Clapp, Clerk of the Pacific Fur Company. Clapp 
arrived at the Columbia in Astor’s Beaver g May 1812. He went to the Marquesas and 
joined Commodore David Porter’s vessels but was captured by the Royal Navy and sent to 
Buenos Aires, from whence he travelled to New York. Gabriel Franchére wrote warmly 
of Clapp. See Lamb, ed., Franchére’s Journal, pp. 116-17, 120, 123, 193. 


224 Comowol, Comowool, Coniah, Coone or variations thereof. 


725 On Wednesday, 19 March 1806, Meriwether Lewis recorded in his journal “We gave 
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paning the American Party Viz. M. Lewis & W. Clark, Capt™ &c; Geo. Drewyer, 
Touissaint Charbonneau, interpreters of the Indian language; John Ordeway, 
N. Pryon, Patrick Gass, Sergeants; Bradlen, John Shields, Joseph Fields, Reuben 
Fields, Silas Gosdrick, A. Willard, John Colter, Hugh Hall, William Warrener, 
John Patter, George Gibson, Peter Wiser, John Collins, Joseph Whichhouse, Geo. 
Shannon, J. B. Thompson, Rich* Widseor, Rob! Frazier, Hugh M‘Neil, Peter 
Crusot, Francis Le Biech, John B“ La Page, York, a black man of Capt. Clark’s, 
an Indian woman [Sakajawea]*?° and child [Jean Baptiste],?27 belonging to 
T. C{harbonneau]. 

[They had] Set off in May 1804 by Missisourie and Columbia Rivers to the 
Pacific Ocean where they arrived on the 14 of November 1805 and from 
whence they departed 24 of March 1806 on their return to the United States &c 
&c. 

The Indians stole the iron door of our oven. The baker now makes tolerable 
good bread. Unloaded the shallop of the remainder of the coals. Saw the long 
boat sounding below this opposite Chinook Point. The weather became moderate 
and calm. 

Thursday [May] 19 Fine warm day. I began to take an a/c and arrange the 
garret in order with M’ J.G. M°Tavish. Some Indians came in but brought only 
a few berries. They stole one of our decanters, 2 glass ink stands &c. We are 
anxious to get hold of one of them to put him in irons, to deter the others from 
theft. M* M‘Tavish dressing his Téte Plate [fur-headed woman] in fine 


Comowool alias Connia, a cirtificate [sic] of his good conduct and the friendly intercourse 
which he has maintained with us during our residence at this place; we also gave him a list 
of our names” (Thwaites, ed., Lewis and Clark, 4: 183). On the same date Clark wrote very 
similarly (ibid., 4: 188). With wise sympathy James Ronda writes of this encounter (Lewrs 
and Clark Among the Indians, p. 213): “On May 21, 1814, Coboway brought to the North 
West Company trader Alexander Henry a piece of paper the chief had carefully preserved 
through all those damp winters. Dated March 19, 1806, it was a list of the members of the 
Corps of Discovery of the Northwest. Despite their ill treatment of him, the chief obviously 
cherished this reminder of those his people called pah-shish-e-ooks, the “cloth men.” 
Coboway’s rude introduction to the world of imperial rivalries came when Henry abruptly 
threw the document into a fire and then presented the chief with a British replacement 
[see Henry’s 21 May 1814 entry]. Lewis and Clark had done their work well. Lured by 
what the captains saw, those eight years had brought a flood of Astorians, Nor’Westers, 
and empire builders to the Northwest. And Coboway’s world had been transformed in 
ways hard to understand and difficult to predict.” 


a20 Sacajawea, Bird Woman. She was guide and linguist on the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. She was Shoshoni. An extensive bibliography on her, her son and Toissaint 
Charbonneau and the expedition is to be found in Anna Lee Waldo, Sacajawea (New York: 
Avon, 1979), PP. 1343-59. 

227 Born 11 February t805, died 16 May 1866. See Clyde H. Porter, “Jean Baptiste 
Charbonneau,” Idaho Yesterdays, 5 (Fall 1971): 7. 
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broadcloth [which] cost 23/-Stg. per yard, embossed black &c. Belle mere 
received a present also. Perreaut and Masson took each a wife, by leave. The 
long boat sounding below Chinook Point. 

Friday [May] 20" Some Indians arrived. I gave a clothing to Ashualuc of Oak 
Point, Comcomly and his two sons, and Old Duchesne, all highly pleased, and 
a suitable speech from M* M°Tavish. The doctor came over in the jolly boat. I 
finished taking inventory of the new imported goods, and arranging garret &c. 
Men all at work excepting the sick, and 5 Sandwich Islanders also laid up. Got 
the remainder of the coals taken out of the shallop. She now has finished 
unloading the ship, and we are anxious to see her over here, but the Captain is 
rather backward in coming. He found 2'/2 fathoms of water yesterday by the 
lower channel at almost low water, and the Isaac Todd draws 2 fathoms only. 

Saturday [May] 21“ Rainy morning. Coniah and other Clatsops came in and 
brought back some of our stolen things. We clothed the chief and [gave] him a 
writing in lieu of the American one which I threw in the fire before him. 
Finished examining the goods &c, arranging the garret &c., and now all is in 
readiness and in order assorted &c and a bedstead put up and in order. The 
long boat came over under sail with a letter from Cap‘, Smith, saying he could 
not come over with the ship, there being only from 13 to 18 feet of water at half 
tide for 2'/2 miles and the ship drew 13 feet aft and 12'/2 feet forward. 
Misunderstanding on board the ship with M’ M‘Kay regarding the bread given 
out to the crew, an appeal to the Captain &c. The weather cleared up &c. 

[The Journal ends here. The next day, Sunday, 22 May 1814, Alexander 
Henry, Donald M°Tavish and others were drowned in going from Fort George 
to the Isaac Todd. See Introduction, Volume I, pp. Ixii—lxiii. Editor’s note] 


Fort George 1°t May 1814. Two light Canoes for Express &c 


Ant: Gingross D. 
Jos: St Amant. G 
Jos: Bowethick 
Ett: Sussier. 
Alx: LePrade 
Ant: Guenet. 
Frs: Martiall 
Frs: Payette. 
Bourdignon 
Louis LaBarte 


Frs: Derchequette 


Ant: Belleau 


Laurent. D. 
C. Chapert G. 
Am: Quesnel. 
Frs: Londrie. 
M. Catenaire 
L. Drenelle 
La Pierre 

In. Gervais 


11 Cam Bags 


so Grease 
50>’ Flour 


24 Orts Rice 
16 °° Sugar 
3° Tea 
4¥o'>s Butter 


38's Biscuits 

4’ C Bead No 1 
5 Do Noe 
6s Do Nog 


} Extra 


Mess" Bethune 
and A. Frazer 


Mess'* M‘Dougall & 
Alx" M°Tavish 


1814 


fies 


Sundries taken per Gentlemen for their Voyage 


up to the Spoknees House, it being the intention 


of passing the Portage all at one Trip and entirely 


as the Canoes were light. 
4 Tin Plates 

4 Knives & Forks 

42 Pint Pots 

1 Small frying Pan 

2 Tents, 15 fm Cod line 

2 Oil Cloths. 4 Bales Cord 
1 Gill Tin Measure 

4 Spoons. 2 Cod Lines 

2 Sails, 1 Tin Kettle 

6 Candles. 12 f Sail Twine 
¥s Keg Gum. 2 E Kettles 

1 Tin Covered Kettle 


60 Quarts Peas 
60 Quart. Corn 
150° Pork 
1505 Beef 

12 Gall Rum 


52 Axes 


3dz Awls 

ids Iron Blades 
10 Canton Plates 
3 Blankets 2'% feet 


15! Leaf Tobacco 
10? Poudr 


300 Balls 


Ve Pi 
Vo Pt 
Yo Ib 
Yo |b 
2 Gills 


for 12 day 


Per man 
and 24 


Pr day 


6 Matts. 2 Boxes containing 
2 New Guns. each $500.— 
go Flints $1000.— 
6 Cartridge Boxes. I Todd. 


3 Bottle Port Wine 
3 Do Porter 
1 Small Trunk 


Persons. 
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The Brigade for the Interior &c. &c. 


No 1  Canalte Umprefurilee D 
George Teula(tt)ahain G [?] 


No 


Lewis LeValle 
Jos: Cotté 


Francis Franchemontagne 


I. Cardinalle. 


Lewis Desmois D 
Frs: Trepanier G 
Ant: Fleurine 

Jos: Desmarrois 
Jos: Landieu 

Geo. Sand: Islands 


I. A. M°Kay .D. 
M. Manicque. G. 
M Lefonte 
Morrin 
Amg: Baisvert 
William Ka(riu)me [?] 


Charles Le Gosse D 

Puire Bruguine G 

Puire Le Camse 
Breasseaue 

Bell Naah 

C Lusseir 


Jacque Shathaine D. 

Puire Deslard G 

Pat. O. Conner 

F Thauburn 

Bob Packanaka 
Duffusne 


Jos: St Martin D 
Ignue Saliahone G. 


Mess’* John M‘Donald 
and 
D M‘Kenzie 


Mess’® A Stewart 
and 
Thomas M‘Kay 


M’ J. Geo. M°Tavish 
and family, and M** 
M. and family 


Mt John Clark and 
family &c 


Mess’* John Stewart 
& 


G Franchére 


M Picard M' Wallace 
Sefeur & 
Thomas Canaswarel Carson 


La Bonte 


Presents given to the different Chiefs 8c. &c 


7  B. Gardeipied D. 
Jos: Geilloiux G. 
I. B' Belleau 
Ettn Onayoise 
Joshua. S. Islander. 
Harteau 


8 F** Leteur D. 
E Langtiu G. 
Jos: Cire 
F’* Goutheir 
Jos: LaPur(ut) [?] 
Ben Rousselle 


Q. tumyD-Eon..D 
Geo Cine G 
P Majeau 
A Cayalle 
Ben. S Islander. 
Delainey 


10 Duburiel D. 
L. Majeaus G. 
In Lefantuese 
A Bettanet 
A Pepin 
L St Michel 


1814 


fee: 


M' D. Stewart 
& 
Joshua Day 


M' B Pellette and 
Bellai(eu) [?] & Family 


M' A Ross 
& 
M‘Gillis 


M‘Keith 
& 
Wheel Carriage 
&c &c 


Rapheal Finlay, gone up also in Canoe No 1 


Com comly 


Ree Se Ss 


Chiefs Scarlet Cloth 
Gingham Shirt 

P* Bath Coat. g. Trowsers 
Dimity Vest 

B¢ Hat & Feather 

P’ Woolen Hose 

P" W. Slippers 

Silk Negligie 

Canton Plates 

” Vermillion 


Ashualax 


1 Laced Cap 
1 Cloth Jacket 
1 PF’ B.C. Trowsers 
2 Heads Leaf Tobacco 
1 Iron Blade 
Yo Pint Powder 
20 ~=Ball 
1 Gingham Shirt 
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Bar of Iron 6's Calpoh 

4 Bo' Rum 1 Cloth Jacket 

4  ” Molasses 1  P* B.C. Trowsers 
jo. 2 Flour Y4 Vermillion 
io ” Bread 5)" 1 Cap & Feather 

“1 Bar of Iron g lbs 

His Eldest Son 1 Blanket 22 feet 

1 Jacket 1  Scalper 

1 P" B.C. Trowsers 1 +Floder 

1 Gingham Shirt 1 P.C. Glass 

1 Cap. Tassle & Feather 1 Bottle Rum 

1 P.C. Glass 1 Bottle Molasses 
Ys Vermillion 


Daichouion 


Soldiers Coat 


His Young Son the same articles 


Laced. I. Cap & Feather 


Canton Plates 
P* BC Trowsers 
Gingham Shirt 
lb Vermillion 
Iron Knife 
Folder 

bar Iron 6!s 
Bot Rum 

do Molasses 
Loaves of Bread 


Caniah 


Soldier’s Coat 


Laced. I. Cap &c. 


Canton Plates 

P’ B.C. Trowsers 
Gingham Shirt 
Vermilion 

Iron Knife 
Folder 

Bar Iron 4's 
Bottle Rum 

Do Molasses 
Loaves of Bread 
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Canning’s time to begin the 1* of April but was sick, and did not begin the 8" He 
lost 7 days. Time lost. 13'", 14, 15, 16'", 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. Midday he 
began to work April 25'". Lost 12 Days 


L LaBarte Sick 6‘ April. Lost one day 


Ett Lussier. began to work April 224 


Le Plente began to work May 34 he had done nothing since the latter end of March 


Mascan began to work May 16" 1814. from which day his time commences. 
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quaseayd 29 surly 
AT[PYD 28 ISVIIIAC 
od —oq 
puIM ae1apoyp 
[¢] usy) pue urey 
papesuy 
AZeY ynq sul 
‘uozlioH] AzeY 
‘oo dn paieatD 
Aqpenbg > urey 
purm 14ST] -g UIeY 
pepesug 
Aqpenbs 2g urey 
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Bill of Ladings of 10 Canoes leaving Fort George on the 4" of April 1814 for the Interior 


A aw Oo OH OO no ame 
A 2 eo 2 ee se ie 
5 So ds ws So oS Ss 
He Articles So © C6 So co SNS, 
11 Bales of Goods 1 1 2 1 i 1 1 1 1 
12 Kegs Powder ae 2 ae: 
2 do Beads 1 1 
4 Rolls Tobacco 1 1 1 
VY do P. Leaf % 
9 Bales Kettles 1 1 ieee ee al 
11 Bags Balls 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 
3 do Shot 1 1 i 
2 Cases Iron Pots 1 1 
8 ” New Guns 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
4 ” Tron Works 1 i 1 
2 ” Chinook Hats 1 1 
3 ” _M Beads 1 1 1 
Y  p' Col* Tobacco Y% 
Y%  p‘ Steel Traps Ye 
1 Trading Chest 1 
1 do Box 1 


74% Pieces of Trading Goods a. <8) Fo tte. 60 ioe yon ee 


6 Kegs Salt 1 are Vet 
” Flour } 6 1 1 
Bags ” 
Keg Peas 1 
” Wheat 
Bag Do 
Kegs Potatoes 1 ae 
Vinegar 
Bags Rice hs ee 1 1 1 
Kegs Do 
Ind” Corn 1 1 1 
Keg Molasses 1 1 
p° Pork & Beef 2 2 1 1 
Keg Grease 
Ye P Barley & Peas Ye 
Kegs Spirits 1 1 
Bags Biscuits 1 1 Loe 
Cases & Basket ful 2 af 
Casetts Sundries 1 1 
Boxes Sundries 1 1 
do Am! Car’ &c 1 
Pieces Leather 1 aa 1 
Ye say 1 Grindstone Y 
1 Brass 4 Pounder & Carraje 1 
1 Iron Swivel &c 1 
1 Brass do” 1 
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64 Pieces &c ee 12 / G@ 8% 47 


138% Total amt of Pieces &c nol WS te} TA 14 15% 13 16 16 16 
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INDEX 


ACEQUEMANCHE (see also 
mance), I, 25, 43, 52 

Act of Parliament, I, xxix, xlvii, II, 496 

Acton House, I, 519” 

Adhemars ho., I, 21 

Admiralty, I, liv 

Ahratlanamokshe (‘‘ Wolf man,”’) Chief 
of the Wolves, I, 252n, 269 

Aile du Corbeau r., I, 92-93 

Aishquebugicoge, I, 25 

Albany factory, I, 20, 298 

Albany r., I, 20 

albatross, a bird, I, 698 

Albatross, a ship, Il, 641 and 641 

albino buffalo (bison), I, xxvii, 100, 
158, 158n 

Algonquins, I, 1167 

All Saints’ Day, I, 82n 

ammunition, I, 222, 280, 298, II, 403, 
418, 431, 435, 449, 451, 456, 479, 
481, 533, 535, 563, 592, 595 

Anse de Sable, Lake of the Woods, I, 
8 

Anse de Sable, Winnipeg r., I, 12, 15 

antelope, I, 124” 


Auque- 


Apistiscouse, II, 490, 599 

Arapahoes, I, xxxvi, 90, gon, 264n 

Archduke Charles, I, 4107 

Arepersay (Aupusoi), I, 37, 126, 127, 
and see Aupersay 

Ash House, I, 203, 203n 

Ashton, Joseph, II, 616, 620, 680, 712, 
WIA, (718; °7 24,0720 

aspen, I, 80n, 196n, 503, 519, 564 

Aspern-Essling, Germany, II, 4107 

Assmuboine, 15, V,0;5 1,707 Fiy 81, 
122, 122, 140, 157; 150; 164; 166, 
169, 173, 175, 179, 184, 196, 197, 
209, 266, 267, 279, 283, 288, ill. f. 
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288, 289, 293, II, 350, 355, 357) 371; 
375-76, 404, 407, 419, 421, 422, 
423, 424, 425, 428, 429, 431, 436, 
442, 444, 446, 458, 459, 463, 533, 
563, 595 

Assiniboine r., I, XxXVil, 1, 20, 22, 23, 
26,527,530,°08,, 121, 13h. 140;.176, 
193, 194, 197, 290, 295, 301, H, 371, 
421, and see Upper Red r. 

Assiniboine River brigade, I, 21, 135 

Assiniboine tribes (named), I, 375-76, 
357" 

Astoria, I, liv, lvii, 11, 609, 622, 6977” 

Astorians, I, lviii, 11, 615 ff., 7177 

Astor, John Jacob, I, xxxi, liii, II, 609, 
689, 698 

Athabasca, I, xxvii 

Athabasca brigade, I, 162, II, 338 

Athabasca Department, I, 8 

Athabasca packs, I, 8, 143 

Athabasca pass or p., I, li 

Athabasca r., I, xxxv, II, 330, 453, 486, 
561, 591, 599, 597, 598, 600, 604 

Atlantic, a ship, I, 709 

Atsinas, I, 1, 201, 2157, II, 381, 403, 
490, 491, 493, 494, 532, 533, 534, 
544, 547-50, 552, 554, 555) 558, 
559, 588, 593 

Auguemance (also Auguimace), I, 37, 
43, 52 

Auld, William, H.B. Co., I, xlix 

Aupersay (variously Aupersoi, Aupu- 
Sol) 1, 37144, 50, £26,7127 

awls, I, 53 


BADGER, I, 100 

Bain, James, I, xxin, 339n 

Baker’s bay, I, lvii, Ix, II, 613, 615, 
629, 691, 702, 725 
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bald eagles, I, 111 

Baptiste’s brook, cr. or r., br. of N. 
Sask. r., II, 486, 496 

Barbé, Jacques, I, 23, 42 

barley, I, 345, 366 

Barnes, Jane, I, Ix—lxi, I], 609, 729, 
730, 732, 734, 735, 737, 738, 739 

Barrier r., Fishing Weir r., I, 343, 
343 

Bas de la Riviére, I, xxx, 12”, 15, 15”, 
17, 142, 143, 327, Il, 329 

Bas Fond de la Loge de Médicine, I, 
499, 500, 605 

Basfond du Lacs des Oeufs, II, 430 

bastard maple, I, 111 

Batoche, probably different persons of 
this name, II, 470, 472, 475, 477, 
589, 590, 593, 597, 603, 605 

batteaux, I, 121, 130, II, 339, 427, 434, 
566 

Battelier, a hunter, I, 451, 458, 473, 
475, 491, 588, 593, 595, 596, 601, 
602, 606 

Battle r., II, 362, 362n, 403, 407, 442, 
463, 477, 478 

B.C. beads, probably meaning blue 
Canton beads, II, 611, 708, 714. See 
next 

beads, I, 611, 708, 714, 715, 717, 710, 
722, 724 

Bear isl., I, 152 

bears, I, 45, 48, 49, 51; 53, 56, 57, 61, 
62, 69, 71, 79, 84, 97, 99, 115, 117, 
243, 264, 295, 296, II, 330, 348, 359, 
460 

bears, grizzly, Il, 480, 494, 544, 553, 
561, 591 

bearsfat, I, 54, 56 

bearskins, I, 52, 130, I, 452 

Beauregard, II, 456, 457, 460, 461, 
466 


INDEX 


Beauvois, II, 409 

beaver dam, II, 441 

beaver, I, 27, 30, 34, 45, 55, 59, 63, 
35» 39, 71, 73, 79, 80, 81, 83, 84, 89, 
Ql; (L145 12951285 115330407.494. 
444, 455, 460, 479, 481, 484, 497, 
555, 560, 589, 596, 601, 605, 629, 
670, 684, 686, 696, 699, 702, 704, 
715, 718 

Beaver hills, Alb., If, 381, 413, 438, 
455, 475, 477, 546 

Beaver r., II, 419, 423, 446, 447 

Beaver, ship, I, lv, 11, 618, 618n, 696, 
726 

beef, 11, 729 

beeswax, II, 621, 621, 686, 686n, 714 

Bellaire, Registre, II, 628, 631 

Bell, I1, 620 

Bell, Charles N., I, xxx1in 

Bell, George, II, 651, 651” 

Bellegarde, Charles, I, 24, Il, 423, 434 

Belle-mere, I, 175 

Benoit, Jean Baptiste, I, 24 

Bercier, II, 455 

berdash or berdache, transvestite, I, 
104, 104n and see next 

Berdash, I, 25, 104, 105, 236 

Berger, Jacques, II, 438, 438n, 487, 
491, 492, 494, 497, 498, 568, 591, 
604 

berries, dried, I, 12 

Bertrand, a Cree, II, 426, 431 

Bethune, Angus, 1, 171, 17271, 472, 
475, 476, 483, 556, 625, 689, 704, 
732, 740, 741 

biche, I, 55 and passim throughout 

Big Belly of the Missouri, I, xxxvi, 
200, 215, 215%, 22r, 226,0999; 93h 

Big Belly of the S. Sask. r., see Atsinas 

Bighorn r., I, 302 

Big Pine p., I, 7 


INDEX 


Big.0r Red’ r...1;. 87 

Big Throat, a Piegan, II, 480 

Big White, a Mandan chf., see Sheheke 

Birch I., Sask., 0, 406, 421, 429 

Bird, James, II, 403n, 409, 409n, 413, 
415, 442, 446, 496 

Bishop, Charles, 11, 376n 

Bishop, Capt. Charles, I, lviun 

bittersweet, climbing, I, 111” 

Black Bear, a Piegan chf., II, 422, 480, 
482, 484, 488, 489, 491, 550, 596, 
599 

Black Cat (or Le Chat Noir), see Pes- 
copsahe 

Blackfeet (Blackfoot), I, xxx, 1, II, 367, 
376, 397, 377, 401, 405, 408, 409, 
418, 419, 422, 423, 425, 432, 433, 
519, 542 

Black Moccasin, I, 216 

Black, Capt. William, I, lvu, 1, 615n, 
O47, O17, 022,023, 0245 6277030, 
709, 720 

Black Shoe, see Souliers 

Blaeberry r., II, 596 

Blanche r., 1, 15 

blankets, I, 2, 2”, 83 

Blondishe’s fort, I, 20-21 

Pioad. 4, 1h 807, 376; 38 15-390, 
415, 542, 545, 546, 597, 600 

Bobbishes, II, 496 

Bois Blanc 1. and p., I, 8 

Bois Percé on Red r., I, 46, 47, 48, 51, 
61.5 i,82, 83, 64,90, 107) 167, 326 

Bois Platter cr., II, 497 

bois tors, (climbing bittersweet), I, 111, 
111n 

boisson, I, 129, 320, Il, 432 

Bolus, Malvina, I, 300n 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, II, 410 

Bonga, Pierre, I, 23, 23N, 42, 55, 55M, 
126, 126n, 150, 184 ‘ 
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Borgne, a personal name, see Le Borgne 

Bostonnais, a person, II, 473 

Bourie, II, 596 

Bow r., Il, 522, 532, 535, 544, 593, 
594, 600 

Brandon h., I, 16n 


Brandy, I, 37, 41, see also high wines, 
liquor 

Bras Court’s daughter, I, 122 

Bras Croche, see McDonald, John, of 
Garth 

Brazeau r., I, lu, 1, 560 

bream, I, 53 

brigades, I, 160, 302, 303 

Brochet, a Cree, II, 462, 463, 465 

Brokenhead r., 40 

Broken Knife, a Sarsi, II, 451 

Broughton, Lieut. William, I, 6157, 
626, 626n 

Brown, Jennifer S.H., I, xxun, xxvn, 
328n 

Brown, Mr. I, 20 

Bruce, Mr., I, 196 

Brulez, ll, 415 

Brunelle, I, 590, 600 

Buckingham ho., II, 401 

buffalo, 1,3, 27, 32; 33, 35, 40, 41,46, 
47, 49, 59 54) 55» 57) 59, 55, 66, 69, 
FOTN. 7250] B57 [9200s Ol Oe, 03> O4, 
85, 86, 87, 88, go, 96, 97, 100, 106, 
107,015), .L80, 222.230; 13750043; 
145, 283, II, 350, 354, 355, 359) 409, 
420, 438, 444, 453, 458, 467, 479, 
517, 535» 554, 561, 588, 589, 592, 
594, 663, and passim nearly through- 
out. See also “albino buffalo” and 
“wood buffalo” 

buffalo, albino, I, 100, 158, 532, 599 

buffalo, wood, I, 466, 466n, 496, 588 

Buffalo(e), The (a native), I, xxv-xxvl, 
125, 25> 140, 1417173, 17905 174 
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Buffalo(e), daughter of, I, xxv, lxix, 28 

Buffalo dung, I, 207 

Buffalo Dung I., 11, 486 

Buffaloe’s Tent, I, 36 

Buffalo (or Buffaloe) Head, I, 130, 
293n 

buffalo meat, see pemmican 

buffalo pounds, II, 373, 374, 422, 426, 
593 

buffalo robes and skins, I, 323, II, 398, 
428, 444, 452, 533, 534, 537) 541, 
544, 602 

Buffalo r., I, 91 


CABRI, cabbri, cabbrie, I, 124, 124n, 
203, 207, 207N, 210, 214, 286 

Cadotte, Augustin, I, 102, 106, 122, 
127, 130) 130)°140,°959,204..177 

Cadotte, Jean-Baptiste, 1st, I, 94, 94n 

Cadotte, Jean-Baptiste, 2d, (1761- 
1818), I, 94, g4n 

Cadotte, M. and M., I, 199, 873, see 
following 

Caldwell, Jas., I, 171, 172, 235, 280 

Calipuyowes, see Calapooyas, II, 659, 
715 

Calling r., see Qu’Appelle r. 

Calpo, see Coalpo 

Calpo’s wife (Lady Calpo), I, lviu, 1, 
639, 640, 645, 646, 653, 655, 666 

Calpok’s, Calpot’s pt., I, 686, 721 

Caltahcota (“Old Choke Cherry”), 1, 
251, 2519,270 

camass, II, 628, 658, 704 

Cameron, Duncan, I, xlvii, xlix, lxv 

Cameron, John, I, 112, 121, 123, 126, 
129, 136, 143, 1437, 145, 149, 151, 
152, 153, 154, 161 

Cameron, Mme. John, I, 148 

Cameron, Mr., unident., II, 620 

Campement de Plumb, I, 78 


INDEX 


Canadians houses, I, 631, 667, 685, 

Canadian map, fur posts, I, f. xxvi 

“candlefish”, II, 6357 

Canning, II, 719 

canoes, birch, I, 16-17, 28, II, 667, 
673, 675, 682, 695 

canoes, du nord, I, 28n 

canoes, Montreal, I, 28n 

canoes, wood for, I, lvi, 155, I, 610, 
612, 613, 630 

canoes, 1; 8,28, 47, 48. 54,.72, 7801, 
£14, 121,.130,. 11, $46, 3633063705 

Canook, a chf., 11, 646, 647, 648, 649, 
651, 654, 655 

Canton, China, II, 709 

Cape Disappointment, I, lvii, I, 610, 
611, 614; 615, 621, 633, 686; 721, 
727 

Cape Flattery, II, 720, 721 

Cape Foulweather, II, 613 

capot, I, 137, 149, II, 438, 461 

Capot Rouge, a native, I, 25, 96, 151 

Cardinal, Jacques (or Jaco, Jacco, 
Jacko), I, 403, 405, 426, 427, 420, 
432, 433, 443, 444, 446, 447, 455, 
464, 466, 468, 499, 590, 603, 604, 
606 

Caribon, p. I, 7 

Caribou, p., I, 7 

cariole, I, 124 (illustration facing 124), 
138, 151, 152, 155, 156, 290, H, 500 

Carlo, see Charlo 

Carlton (La Montée), Sask., I, li 

Caroline, ship, 11, 618 

Carp r., br. of Sask. r., 11, 566 

Carriére, II, 422 

cart, 1, 122,423; 1297, 136;136n, 230. 
130; 141, 156, 169; A, 4615-463, 
464, 465 

Cartier, Joseph, II, 590, 628, 685, 721, 
723, 730 


INDEX 


carvings, N.W. coast, II, 649, 650 

Cascade Locks, Ore., II, 646 

Casino, II, 643, 643n, 645, 647, 650, 
651, 655, 656, 666, 699, 712, 715, 
gas 

Casino’s village, II, 674 

Casio, II, 6957 

cassettes, I, 147, 147n 

Castor, a dog, I, 112 

cat 141 41K 

Cate, II, 424 

catfish, 1, 22, 27; 41, 53 

Catfish, r., I, 18, 120 

Cathlathlaly, 11, 644, 645, 648 

Cathlayachéyachs, II, 656, 715 

Cathlapotle, 11, 644, 666 

Cautoquoince, I, 102 

Cave, the, Winnipeg r., I, 12 

census, II, 375-76, 607-608 

Chaboillez, Charles-Jean-Baptiste, 1, 
xxix, xhiv, xlv, $0, 407, 43, 437 

Chaboillez, Charles (Jr.), I, 30n, 98, 
Ei? 122,139) 130, 152; 105; 201, 
229,275, 270, 201 

Challifoux, II, 456 

Chamanau, I, 108, 117, 128 

Chamard, Michel, I, 165 

Charbonneau, Etienne, I, 49, 50, 63n, 
27. 1Oo, 151 

Charbonneau, Jean-Baptiste (son of 
Sacagawea), I, xliu, Il, 743, 7437 

Charbonneau, Toussaint, I, xlin, II, 
743, 743” 

Charette, Simeon and Simon, I, 296, 
296n 

Charles, Archduke of Austria, II, 410 

Charlo, an Iroquois, II, 483 

Charlo, an Ojibway, I, 25, 37, 43, 63, 
69, 84, 86, 87, 91, 98, 100, 102, 103, 
104, 182, II, 483 

Charon, ship, 1, 691 


~ 
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Chatham, ship, 1, 626 

Chaudieére p., I, 11 

Chehalis, II, 700, 710, 716, 730 

Cherub, ship, 11, 616, 691 

Cheval de Bois p., I, 8 

Cheyenne, I, 89, 89n, go, 241, 246, 
257, 258, 259, 263n, 265, 266, 267, 
270, 275 

Cheyenne r., I, 89, 89n, 91, 93, 164 

chickens, 1, 301, 327, Il, 720, 721 

Chief Mt., I, 173n 

China, I, xxxvili 

Chinook hill (Red Patch), 1, 613 

Chinook, I, lvi, lvii, lvii, lx, lxiti, I, 
609, 610, 630, 637, 671, 678, 686, 
696,608, 700, 701, 708, 716, 723, 
724, 727 

Chinook pt., II, 612, 613, 617, 619, 
621, 630, 633, 678, 681, 691, 700, 
702, 703, 721, 723, 724, 725, 726, 
727 

Chinook vills., 11, 700 

Chipewyans, II, 381, 3827 

Chippewa, I, xxiv, 73, 89n, see also 
Ojibwa 

chizchickquoi, I, 135 

Choak Cherry, Old, see Caltahcota 

Chochonegan (Shateonegan), II, 449, 
45° 

Churchill, r., 1, xxvil 

Chute a !’Esclave, I, 14, 14n 

Chute a Jacques, I, 14 

Ciseau, Cizeau, I, 135 

Clackamas, II, 656 

Clackamas r., II, 656, 664, 657n 

clams, Ii, 720 

Clapp, Benjamin, I, 742 

Clapp, Mrs., I, lxi, Il, 742, 742 

Clark, Capt. Wm., II, 656 

Clark, Charles, I, 100 

Clarke, John, II, 629, 698, 699, 707 
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Clatsop, I, 623, 631, 632, 639, 678, 
682, 684,701,708, 715, 721.0729 
Clatsop vill., 11, 612, 682, 703, 718, 
721, 724 

Clayoquot Sound, I, lin 

Clearwater r., br. of N. Sask. r., I, 
487, 519, 522, 601, 605 

Clément, one, or several, II, 424, 432, 
433, 476, 486, 487, 494, 568, 593, 
599, 605 

climate, I, 
750-51 

Clowewallas, 1, 656 


305-316, II, 566-86, 


Clukemus r., see Clackamas r. 

coal, II, 521, 564 

Coalpo, II, 633n, 639, 641, 652, 670, 
708, 709 

Coalpo, Lady, II, 639n 

cocoanuts, II, 693, 695 

Coeur d’Alenes, II, 524, 525n 

Coffin Rock, I, 642 

cohorn, I, 301, 301n, 302, 321 

Coite, Mr., compare Croite 

Cold Lake band, of Blackfeet, II, 381, 
396, 399, 418, 493 

Cold 1., 1, 419, 425, 426 

Cole, John, II, 361” 

Columbia brigades or canoes, II, 366, 
415, 452, 470, 480 

Columbia ho., I, 395, 470 

Columbia Plains, II, 693 

Columbian waters, I, lii, lili, II, 486 

Columbia. +.,.15 i. bi, 5255513; 
522, 617, 626, 626n, 632, and most 
of second volume; entrance of, II, 
726, discovery, 615n 

Comcomly Madsu “Thunder,” 1, lviii, 
Ixu, 11, 610, 611, 612, 620, 622, 623, 
624, 637, 639, 666, 694, 695, 697, 
699, 709, 719, 720, 721, 722 
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Comcomly’s sons, II, 633 

Coniah, Clatsop chf., Il, 742, 742n, 
743n 

Connor, Thomas, I, 125” 

Cook, Capt. James, II, 673 

Corbeau, I, 115 

cordial, I, 729 

corn, I, 6 

Corne, St. Luc de la, 11, 349 

Coteau of the Missouri, I, 209n, 210n, 
282, 282n 

Coté, one or several, II, 568, 592, 593, 
597 

Cotton, Mr., I, 151 

Coues, Elliott, edition, I, xi—xli, xvi, 
bio. xvin 

coullion (native game), I, 108 

coup d’essai, 1, 4, 4n 

Cournoyer, J.B., I, 123 

Courtes Oreilles, II, 329, 330, 330n, 
457, 514 

Coventry copy, I, XviI—xvil 

Coventry, George, I, xv 

Cowlitz (also Cowlitch), 1, 715, 716 

Cowlitz r., Il, 684n 

Cox, Ross; 1, lv, bau, 11, 55070033; 
644n 

Crane, (Old), a chf., I, 279, II, 605 

Cran, 1,37 

cranberry, I, 28n 

Crébassa, John, 131717172; 197,263 

Cree (Kristeneau) I, xxx, 1, 19, 42, 70, 
$1, 96, 101, 102, 10K) tei, ne ase, 
136; 140, 104; 173n, 175, 160,.107) 
200, 203; 280, 203,11, 350, ShRaaor, 
367-71, 403, 404, 406, 408, 409, 
413, 421, 424, 427, 429, 431, 433, 
434, 435, 436, 437, 439, 418, 419, 
420, 441, 442, 463, 467, 468, 532, 
535» 547) 551, 555» 560, 588, 596 
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Crevier, II, 417, 427, 431, 434 

Croite, or Mr., II, 404, 406, 428, 433, 
453, 458, 560, 726 

Crooked Legs, I, 25, 43, 57, 59, 60, 98, 
101 

Crooks, Ramsay, II, 697, 717 

cross woods, II, 413 

crow, I, 156, 156n 

Crow(s), a person, native, I, 43, 100, 
LOU, 1027 110, 129,/128, 114975 595 

Crow, tribe, 1, 276, 277. 11, 463,533; 
543, 544, 717” 

Cumberland ho., several so called, I, 
343, 344, 3457, 418, 427 

currency, currencies, I, 129. See also 
Grand Portage currency, Halifax 
currency, North West 
Quebec currency 

Cut Bank cr., br. Souris r., I, 2077 

Cypress hills, 1, 18, 19, 30, 36 

Cypress r., I, 291, 292 

Cyr (also Cire, Seer, Sire), Joseph, I, 
128, 128n, 151 


currency, 


DAVISVILLE, Joachim, I, 24 

Dakota, I, 18-197 

Dalles, The, of Columbia r., I, li, lviii, 
II, 633, 701 

David, Basile, II, 590, 595, 596, 600 

Day, John, Il, 7177 

Dazé, ll, 427 

Dead r., bi.of Red 1, 11,320 

Décharge, G., Il, 340 

Decoigne, Francois, I, 185, ll, 354, 442 

Deer isl., Columbia r., 11, 678 

D’Eglise, Jacques, I, xxxvul, 2657 

Delorme, one or various, I, 125, 171, 
172, 11, 326 

Dempsey, Hugh, II, 519n 

Deneau, Francgois, Il, 455 
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dentalium, II, 612 

dépouille, 1, 31, 31”, 71, 73, 81, 100, 
113, 210, II, 398, 435, 453, 457, 460, 
461 

De Qoiue, De Quoine, Descoigne, see 
Decoigne 

derouine, en, I, xxxi, 106, 106n, 124, 
125, 126, 171, Ul, 426, 426, 432,437, 
and passim 

Deschamps, II, 449 

Deschamps, Frangois, II, 401, 403, 
407, 418, 420, 426, 427, 449, 450, 
451, 452, 453, 459, 460, 465, 466, 
467, 470, 471 

Deschamps, Francois 
436, 449, 457 

Desjarlaix, II, 597, and see next several 


qun:, Il, 435; 


Desjarlaix, Antoine, I, 154, 160, 161, 
Rui, Lae tl, ARS GOA) 

Desjarlaix, Baptiste, II, 498, 568, 579, 
588, 589, 590 

Desjarlaix, Joseph, II, 453, 456, 463, 
464, 468, 470, 492, 512, 596, 597, 
599, 601 

Deslard, Pierre, II, 651, 6517 

Desmarais, I, 11” 

Desmarais, Franc¢ois, I, 30 

Desmarais, Ignace, I, 30 

Desmarais, Jean Baptiste, I, 24, 32, 42, 
43, 46, 48, 49, 50, 53, 54, 55, 59, 59, 
65, 74, 76, 97, 98, 99, 100, 115, 118, 
122, 123; 124.154.2091 

Desnoyers, II, 421, 435, 449, 450, 451, 
452, 453, 455, 459, 457, 458, 465, 
466, 471 

Devil’s mt., I, 199” 

dippers (birds), II, 506n 

Dixon, Admiral Manley, II, 616 

Dog Rump r., II, 401, 409, 427, 440, 
441, 443, 447 
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dogs, I, 20, 99, 124, II, 446, 488, 518, 
545, 553, 588, 591, 624, 707, 708 

Dog’s House, N. Dak., I, 210n, 282 

Dog Tent hill, 1, 210, 211, 256n 

Dolly, vessel, 1, lvi, Il, 609, 60gn, 619, 
619n, 620, 621, 622, 623, 626, 627, 
633, 680, 691, 692, 694, 696, 608, 
712, 714, 718, 723, 724, 726, 730, 
731 (renamed Jane 731), 732, 734, 
735, 736 

Douglas, David, I, 119n 

Dorion, Louis, I, xxix, 135, 135”, 145, 
1B; 160,161, 166, 171, 192.1079, 265 

Dorion, Pierre, II, 592 

Dubois, Joseph, I, 23, 42, 69, II, 424, 
426, 436, 437 

Ducharme, Joseph, I, 161, 191, 195, 
201, 202, 205 

Duchesne, II, 682 

Duford, Joseph, I, 129, 142, 150, 171 

Dumont, Gabriel, II, 427, 479, 590, 
593, 594, 598 

Dumont’s (Gabriel’s) son, II, 477 

Dumont’s woman, II, 452 

Dunord, one of various, I, 137, 142, 
130,183) 1b 419 

Durand, Joseph, II, 419, 422, 435, 597 

Durand, Louis, II, 472, 487 


EAGLE, white-headed, II, 602 

Eagle Hill brook or cr., II, 360n 

Eagle Hill fort (Montagne d’Aigle 
Fort), II, 3617 

Eagle hills, 11, 361, 436 

Eagle l., II, 435 

Eagle’s Nest, Man., I, 115 

Ecorres jaunes, II, 409 

Egg lake, on or near N. Sask. r., Il, 
411, 418, 420, 429, 440, 447, 457 

Elbow of Assiniboine r., I, 358”, 421 

Elbow of N. Sask. r., I, 358, 358n 
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Elbow of S. Sask. r., II, 431, 435 

engagés, I, 81-82n 

English r., a channel of the main Sask. 
r., Il, 336n, 344n, 446 

English r. brigade, II, 336, 418 

Enox, Francois, see Delorme 

Enterprise, ship, 1, lv 

Epiphany, I, 106 

Ermine Tails, a chf., II, 402 

esquebois, esquibois (native potato), I, 
119 

Essex, frigate, I, Liv, lv, I, 616n, 691, 
709, 715 

Essex Union, ship, U1, 691, 715 

Evans, John, I, xxxvil 

Ewers, John, I, 197, II, 357” 


FAILLE, I, 436, 437, 444, 461 

Fallewine (Old Fallewine), I, 25 

Fall, natives, of the Columbia, I, 634 

Fall, natives, of the Sask. (Gros Ventre, 
Atsina), see Atsinas 

fallow deer, I, 77, 77n, 79, 80 

Faries, Hugh, I, 125 

Farnham, Russell, 11, 636, 636n, 673, 
695 

Faux, Francis Le, II, 430, 434 

Fentoine, II, 419 

feu de joie, I, 126, 126n 

Fidler, Peter, 1j-xiix 

Finlay, Jacco (Jaccot, Jako, or Jaco), 
half-brother of James Finlay, I, 427, 
485n 

firearms, II, 523, 634, 639, see also 
guns, cohorn 

fisher, an animal, I, 73, 97 

Fish lakes, several, upper N. Sask. and 
Beaver r., Il, 447, 451, 456, 458 

Flacon p., I, 9 

flags, 1, 72, 720, Il, R41; 552; 022) 624, 
654, 682, 691, 728 
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flagstaff, 11, 727, see also flags 

Flat Bow I., Il, 524 

Flat Bow or McGillivray’s r., see Koo- 
tenay r. 

Flathead (Salish), 1, 378, 480, 481, 
22-24, 524n, 527, 528-31, 5RO, 
588 

Flat Head country, 1, 531 

Flat Head I., 11, 347n 

Flesh Eater, a Fall native, I, 555, 556, 
557 

Flett, Wm., I, 457, 481, 492, 587 

Flint or Flinty L., 1, 8 

flints, I, 53 

flour, i135 °56.103;, 106.82, 

Foie de Rat (natives), I, 149 

Folle Avoine r., br. of Red r., I, 80, 
296 

Folle Avoine, unident. place, I, 151 

Fond du Lac, I, 121, 156, 167 

Fond du Lac dept., I, xxix 

Fontaine, II, 419 

Forcier, I, 426, see also, 1, 196n 

Forcier, Michel, I, 191 

Forcier, Pierre, I, 196n 

Forks, of Sask r., II, 350, 421 

Forester, ship, Il, 708 

fort, Timber used in construction, I, 
74-75 

Fort a la Corne, II, 3477 

Fort a la Reine, I, 194 

Fort Alexander, I, 12, 15, see also Bas 
de la Riviéve 

Fort au Bas de la Riviére, see Bas de 
la Riviere 

Fort Augustus, new, II, 404, 410, 413, 
413, 414, 415, 418, 419, 426, 430, 
435, 438, 440, 462, 468, 476, 478, 
547-50, 566, 633 

Fort Augustus, old, I, xxx, xlvii, IJ, 
367, 376, 377, 395, 413”, 471, 565 
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Fort Bourbon (Old), II, 341, 3417 

Fort Brulé, or Bruler, 1, 381 

Fort Charlotte, I, xxxii, 5, 5n 

Fort Clatsop, 11, 610 

Fort Dauphin dept., I, xxix 

Fort Dauphin mt., I, 1, 138, 154, UI, 
331 

Fort Dauphin, N. W. Co., I, xxvii, 
XKK1, 21 

Fort de la Frenier (Ash House), I, 203, 
203Nn 

Fort de la Montée, see La Montée 

Fort de I'Isle, 11, 361n, 364, 429, 430, 
431, 438 

Fort de Milieu, II, 354, 354n 

Forts des Prairies, several Sask. posts 
so called, I, xxix, xxx, xlvii, 1, kxin— 
xiv, Il, 336 

Fort de(s) Tremble, Assiniboine r., I, 
71, 197” 

Fort Dauphin, II, 336 

Fort Edmonton, II, 413, 414 

Fort George (Astoria), I, lvi et seg., H, 
622, 622n, 623, 623n, 641, 656, 665, 
668, 669, 671, 675, 68, 688, 730 

Fort George, on Sask. r., II, 401, 4017, 
403, 411, 427, 433, 439, 441, 444, 
447 

Fort la Reine, I, xxxvii, 21n, 1947 

Fort Maskake (Quagmire Hole), II, 562 

Fort Maurepas, I, 11, 157 

Fort Montagne d’Aigle (Eagle Hill 
Fort), II, 361” 

Fort Paskoyac, II, 3417 

Fort Providence, II, 352” 

Fort Qu’Appelle, II, 459, 459n 

Fort St. Louis, Il, 350 

Fort Souris, I, 200, 200n, 290 

Fort Terre Blanche (White Earth), 1, 
hi, Wl, 447 

Fort Vermilion, Sask. r., I, xxx, xlvu, 
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xlix, li, 1, 365, 367, 435, 447, 450, 
457, 596 

Fort William (Kamanistiquia), I, xxvii, 
xxix, 328, II, 367, 446, 465, 609 

Fothergill, Charles, 1, xxvii 

Fournier, Joseph, I, 194” 

Fournier, Prairie, I, 194 

foxes, I, 71, 73, 97, Il, 541, 544 

Franchemontagne, Francois, II, 633 

Franchére, Gabriel, I, lv, 11, 622, 625, 
639, 642, 643, 650, 654, 655, 666, 
678, 697, 701, 704, 707, 714 

Francis, II, 597, 604 

Francois Seni, I, 24 

Fraser, Alexander, II, 730, 730n 

Fraser, Simon, I, lii, lxvii 

Fraser f..01) 1 

freemen, I, 1257, 151, 291, 298, 326, 
327, Il, 329, 353, 401, 419, 425, 432, 
435, 446, 447, 455, 456, 457, 483, 
600, 603, 662 

Frog, (Old), a chf., I, 123 

Frog cr., II, 441 

Frog l., Il, 403, 404, 405, 410 

Frog pond, I, 20 


GABRIEL, one or more persons so 
called, whether surname or not, one 
of them is Gabriel Dumont, II, 449, 
455, 456, 461, 466, 479, 587, 594, 
596, 597, 599, 601, 602 

Gagnion, II, 427, 439 

Galet de la Pointe aux Loutres, I, 15 

Galet du Bonnet, I, 15 

Garry, Nicholas, I, xxxii 

Gass, Patrick, I], 434, 434n 

Gates, Paul, I, 1257 

Gates, II, 460 

Gaulthier, Gaultier de 
Pierre, see La Vérendrye 


Varennes, 


Gausacegiushe, I, 25 
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Gens de la Grande Riviére, I, 431 

Gens de Pied Assiniboine, II, 3577, 
376, 407, 442, 471 

Gens des Feuilles, 1, 323, II, 375 

Gens du Bois Fort, I, 405, 423, 425, 
431, 442, 468 

George III, King, I, lvui 

Geuele Plats, I, 39, 40 

Gervais, II, 568, 590, 602 

Gervais, Joseph, II, 721 

Gibson, James, I, luin 

glauber’s salt, I, 63n 

Glover, Richard, I, xxxvin, xlviin, II, 
396n, 410n, 4457 

Goodwin, Robert, Dr., I, 20, 20n, 107, 
107Nn 

Good, Wolf, 1, 599 

Goose I., trib. to Sask. r., II, 427 

Goose r., br. of Red r., 1, 88, 89, 93 

Gouzzeon, André, I, 253, 253” 

Grand Batard, I], 465, 473 

Grand Discharge, Winnipeg r., I, 12 

Grande Fourche, br. of Rainy r., 1, 11 

Grand Fourches, Red r., I, 93 

Grand Forks (Fourche), N. Dak., I, 
MXKIH, (64, 85, 108. 2140 22mg, 
126, 145, 176, 298, 299, 301 

Grand Galet, I, 14, 15 

Grand Geule, I, 25, 155, 156, 158, 
107, 279 

Grand Marais, Red r., I, 191, II, 329 

grand medicine, see medewiwin 

Grand Nepisangue, otherwise Joseph 
Mokooman, II, 663, 665, 672, 718 

Grand Passage, Assiniboine r., I, 27, 
POLO). Ves 77 P31 

Grand Passage, Souris r., I, 290 

Grand Passage, Pembina r., I, 123 

Grand Pins, p. des, I, 9 

Grand Portage, I, Xxvil, XXXII, 5, 57”, 7, 
8, 9, 35, 120, 143 
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Grand Portage currency, I, 129” 

Grand Portage des Cerises, I, 7 

Grand Portage isl., I, 7 

Grand Portage Neuf, I, 10 

Grand Remous (Big Eddy), II, 343 

Grand, David, I, 11 

Grant, Peter, I, 11, 11”, 102, 116n, 
118 

grass, pointed or porcupine, I, 68, 68n 

Grasse Lodge, I, 69 

grasshoppers, I, 17 

Grassy Narrows, II, 3337 

gratia, I, 34n 

Gratton, II, 464, 466, 470 

Gray, Robert, 1, lvii 

Grays harbor, Wash., II, 613, 678, 679, 
680, 682, 683, 708 

grease, I, 6, 326, II, 345, 398, 404, 
425, 447, 457, 460 

Great Fish I., If, 411 

Great Spirit, I, 73n, see also supreme 
being and esp. Manitou 

Green Encampment, II, 640, 655, 677 

Green L., II, 426, 432, 446 

gtizzly deat, 1, 72,73;90, 243, 264, II, 
480, 494, 544, 553, 561, 591 

Gros Blanc, Blackfoot chf., II, 399 

Gros Blanc, Mandan chf., see Sheheke 

Gros, Bras, I, 126, 127 

Gross Butte, I, 285, 285n, see also 
Grosses Buttes 

Grosse Gorge, II, 593 

Gross Isle de la Riviére a la Folle 
Avoine, I, 89 

Grosse Isle, 
Minn., I, 77 

Grosse Lodge, a native, I, 25 

Grosse Roche, I, 7 

Grosses Buttes, Deux Grosses Buttes, I, 
285, II, 365, 431 

Gros Ventres of the Falls, Plains, 


Riviere aux Marais, 
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Prairie, see also Atsinas, II, 361, 544, 
545 

Gros Ventres of the Missouri, I, xxxvi, 
215n, see also Big Bellies, Minne- 
tarees, Hidatsas 

Guatimozin, ship, I, 618, 618n 

Guilliou, Il, 427, 450 

Gull |., 11, 478 

gum or gumming, I, 16, 17, 66, HL, 
348, 451, 469, 704 

Gunn, Isabel, I, 29ggn 

Gunn, James, I, 300n 

gunpowder, I, 53, 109, 117, 298, 323, 
Il, 463, 464 

guns, I, 2, 6, 44, 46, 50, 59, 61, 63, 64, 
76, 89, II, 533, 534, 535) 538, 551, 
552, 555, 561, 634, 639, 654, 717, 
718, 726, 736, 738, 739 


HAIQUA (chagos), dentalia, 11, 612, 612n 

Hair hills (Pembina Mts), I, 34, 36, 42, 
43, 48, 51, 52, 55, 59, 70, 71, 85, 86, 
85,03, 08, 99; 102; 121, 122, 1237, 
124, 136, 147, 149, 159, 164, 197, 
£02, 205, 298, 322, Il, 371, 721 

Halifax currency, I, lxxi, 4, 4n, 153, HI, 
637, 722 

Hallett, Henry, I, xlix, h, II, 365, 3657, 
413M, 443, 444, 464, 472, 557, 602 

Halsey, J. C., 11, 615, 616n, 619, 620, 
662, 697, 698 

Halth-oy-pum, II, 672 

Hamel, Joseph, I, 24, 42, 71, 98, 106, 
II, 421, 458, 459, 460, 464, 466 

Haranguer, a Piegan, II, 491, 599 

Harmon, Daniel Williams, I, xxxiv, 
Ixil, Ixvii, 116”, 124n, 322n 

Harrison, Edward, I, 135, 1357, 142, 
LR 4. 1G, 160, 1607, 161,160; 171 

Hauteur de Terre, I, 7 

hay, I, 461, 464, 467, 676 
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Hay, John, I, 104n 

Hearne, Samuel, I, xlviii 

Heney, Hugh, I, 298, 299, 299n 

Henry, Alexander, the elder, I, por- 
trait (fronticepiece), xix, XXi, XXil, 
10, 107 

Henry, Alexander, the author of this 
journal and this book, is not in- 
dexed; however, his early life in fur 
trade, family and geneology, will, 
wives is given in I, xix—Ixxi; charac- 
ter, I, lIxv—Ixviii 

Henry, Alexander, second son of the 
Elder, I, xxii 

Henry, Hugh (°?), I, 298, 298n 

Henry, John, I, 328n 

Henry, Robert I,°xv,. x1x; xouu,, xhx, 
Ixiii, lxiv 

Henry, Mrs. Robert (Christine Farrand 
née Bethune), I, xv—xvi 

Henry, William, I, xxiii, xxilin, xxix, 
Ixkin, 166, 182, 183, 191, 301, 322, 
II, 464, 471, 485, 488, 597, 604, 611, 
611n, 615, 628, 643, 659, 660, 675, 
699, 704, 725, 726, 742, 743 

Hesse, Charles, I, 148, 148, 151, 155, 
159, 164, 171, 172 

Hezeta, Bruno de, I, lvii, 11, 615 

Hidatsa (Hidatsan, Hidatsas), I, xxxvi, 
XXxVH, xlil, 192, 273, 275 

high wines, I, 6, 6n, 103, 106, 111, 
124, 125, 129, 150, 155, 300, II, 320, 
353, 355, 398, 419, 426, 449, 456, 
463, 464, 491 

Hill, Quartermaster, II, 622 

Hillyar, Capt. James, I, liv, lv, 11, 623 

Hind, William Youle, I, 333n 

Hoffman, W. J., I, 73n 

hoop, a native game, II, 375 

Hopwood, Victor G., II, 337 

horse; 1, 23,°22,093,.25, 3345, 602715 
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81, 89, 102, 108, 115, 122, 140, 148, 
15,9; 104,025 95/2575 2725127 5207. 
288, II, 353, 355, 378, 395, 398, 401, 
403; 407; 400, 410, 411,423, 426, 
427, 441, 447, 461, 463, 464, 465, 
466, 468, 469, 523, 538, 553, 568, 
591, 597, 599, 600, 603, 663 

Horse, cr., 

Horse hills, 11, 438, 463 

horse thieves, II, 431, 432, 437, 439, 
441, 495 

Howse, Joseph, Il, 347, 347n, 348, 
444, 454n, 490, 513n, 604 

Howse pass, I, lii, Il, 512” 

Hudson’s ho., on Sask. r., II, 353, 353” 

Hughes, James, I, xxxi, xlviui, li, 328n, 
II, 367, 367n, 398, 413”, 428, 429, 
430, 438, 439, 440, 446, 461, 470, 
472, 489, 496, 557, 558, 602 

Hunt, Wilson Price, 11, 688, 688n, 689, 
691, 692, 693, 694, 695, 698, 702 

hurtleberries, I, 9 

Hussey, John, Il, 623n, 625 

Hutchison, Lieut., II, 629 


IGNACE’S boy and woman, II, 723 

Indian or native pipesmoking, 1, 
398-99 

Innis, H. A., I, 1047 

Invincible, ship, 1, 144 

Iroquois, II, 470, 600, 667, 684 

Irving, Washington, I, lv, lvi 

Isaac Todd, a ship, I, liv, lv, lvi, lvui, lx, 
Ixi, 1, 616, 617, 624, 630, 691, 709, 
720.728 

Isle 4 la Crosse, 1, 426, 427, 432, 446 

Isle dEncampement, II, 335 

Isle du Passage, Red r., I, 69 


JACO’S, Jacko’s, Jacquocs, or Jacques’, 
brook or cr., Il, 485, 518 
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Jacques (also Jocquoc, Jocquocos), II, 
592, 593, 600, 601, 603 

jalap, 1, 63, 63n 

Jane, the, a boat, see Dolly 

Jarves, Jarvis, see Gervais 

Jérémie; P. D., 11, 625 

Jérome, II, 399, 400, 429, 430, 445, 
449, 464, 466, 468, 470, 471 

Jaco’s Brook, II, 485, 4857 

Jocquot’s son, II, 605 

Joe, see Ashton, Joseph 

Johnson, Sir William, I, xxi 

Johnston, John, I, 1167 

Jolie Butte, 1, 451 

Jolies Prairies, II, 521, 522, 590, 591, 
597, 605 

Jones, Benjamin, I, 717 

Juan de Fuca strait, 11, 691, 692, 720 

Juan Fernandez, II, 630 

Jussaume, Jussome, Jussomme, René, 
I, XXXVil, Xxxvill, xlili, I, 201n, 224, 
224n, 278 


KAGOHAMI (Little Raven), I, 221” 

Kalispel natives, (Lower Pend Oreil- 
les), I, 276, Il, 524, 525, 5257 

Kaministiquia (variously spelled, see 
also Fort William), I, xxvii, xxix, I, 
143, 143n, 144 (photo facing), 146, 
160, 162, 169, 170, 296, 298 

Kaministiquia r. and route, I, 140, 
1407, 143, 144 

Kanakas (Sandwich Islanders, Hawai- 
tons), II, 6157, 711 

Kane, Paul, I, 124n 

Kapepoonoway, II, 418, 428 

Kaygecaon, I, 25 

kee-a-kee-ka-sa-coo-way, II, facing 366 

kegs, Il, 404, 421, 431 

Keith, James, I, XXX1,_ II, 628, 628n, 
632, 634, 636, 638n, 672, 679, 701 
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Kelsey, Henry, I, 3377 

Kenyon, Walter, I, xxxuin 

kinneicatouse, II, 457 

Kinistineaux, see Cree 

Kisiskatchewani Sipi, II, 3377, see Sas- 
katchewan r. 

Kitche Amicks (large beaver), II, 330 

Kaie-t., 1 220,29), 245 

Koaster, Johann, II, 609n 

Kootenae hoi; li, Il, 3371, 3477, 
4057, 489, 499, 499”, 500 ff., 512, 
514, 523, 595, 633 

Kootenay natives (or Kutenai), I, xxx, 
II, 405, 405n, 519, 522, 523, 524” 

Kootenay Parc or Park, II, 511, 511”, 
oo 

Kootenay plains, I, 471, 481, 482, 484, 
507, 507N, 508, 509, 511, 516, 521 

Kootenay r., II, 347, 490n, 597 

Kootenay r., see Columbia r. 

Kootonaiahpe (the Harranger), II, 554 


LA BARTHE, Louis, II, 706 

La Berdash, Sucre’s son, I, 25, see 
Berdash 

La Boucane, II, 456 

Lac, for most lakes of following list, see 
under Lake, and see also English 
equivalents of the French phrases 

Lac a la Loche, I, 426 

Lac aux Cariboux, II, 446 

Lac de la Graine Rouge, IJ, 435 

Lac des Bois, Blanc, I, 92 

Lac des Couteaux, I, 8 

Lac des Voleurs, I, 77 

Lac de Travers, I, 92 

Lac du Bonnet, I, 15, 143 

Lac du Brochet, II, 431 

Lac du Diable, II, 407, 451 

Lac du Diable, N. Dak., I, 90, 192 

Lac du Hauteur des Terres, I, 7 
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Lac du Male, II, 497 

Lac du Placotte, I, 294 

La Chenille, a Cree, II, 434 

lackaishe; 1, (2227, 26-9191 20 415, 
349, 444, 445, 449 

Lac la Biche, I], 450, 456, 463, 477 

Lac la Croix, I, 10 

Lac la Pluie; 1,.8,.69,°10,71 15.327 

Lac la Pluie natives, I, 126, 151, II, 329 

La Corneille, II, 592, 597 

Lac Voleuse, I, 80 

La Faux, a Cree, II, 430 

La Fortune, I, 599 

Lafrance, Antoine, I, 23, 42 

Lafrance, Jean-Baptiste, I, xxxvui, xl, 
201N, 221 

Lagassé (La Gassers, Le Gassé, Le- 
gassé), André, I, 24, 39, 42, 69, 71 

Lagassé, Charles, I, 151, 153, II, 453, 
458 

Lajeunesse, II, 458, 591 

Lakanakee, Jean-Baptiste, Nipissing 
hunter, I, lvii, II, 632, 638, 643 

Lake, see names of lakes, besides fol- 
lowing list, see also Lac 

Lake Craw-shaw-bau-way-gaw-maw, I, 
79 

Lake Manitoba, I, 18, 138 

Lake Manitouabanc, . Manitoubane, see 
Lake Manitoba 

Lake Nipigon, I, xxvii 

Lake of the Woods, I, 21 

Lake Saganaga, I, 8 

Lake Superior, I, xxvii 

Lake Windermere, I, lili, 1, 347” 

Lake Winnipeg (Winipic, Winipeg), I, 
5, 16, 18,92, 184, 1,74, 721 

Lalonde, Jean Baptiste, I, 152 

La Mars, I, 497 

Lamasee (Lamsoi, Jack Ramsay), H, 
O21, 720.727 


INDEX 


Lambert, Jean Baptiste, I, 141, 141n, 
142, 151, 183, 184, 302 

La Montée, I, hi, 11, $54, 3547, 363, 
395, 429, 470, 497 

lampas (lampers), I, 96, g6n 

Lamsoi, see Lamasee 

Landreville, at Astoria, II, 632n, 706 

Langlois, Michel, I, 39, 40, 41, 42, 65, 
68, 69, 81, 95, 96, 98, 105, 106, 109, 
119, VIO, 1175 L2Op 22.81 Se ee: 
137, 142, 148, 149, 151, 153, 159, 
161, 164,°16)5; 171; 1727170; 150: 
183, 319, 328, II, 602, 603, 606 

Langlois, Mme. M., I, 95, 96, 118, 148 

languages, native, vocabulary of, II, 
384-94 

Languedoc, Auguste, II, 424, 591, 
596 

La Poule d'Eauyt, 25 

Lark, ship, I, lv, 11, 689, 694, 718 

Laroche, Mr., see Larocque, F.A. 

Larocque, Francois-Antoine, I, xxxvul, 
xl, xl, 201, 201n, II, 403 

Larocque, Jean-Baptiste, jun., I, 24 

Larocque, Jean-Baptiste, sen., I, 24, 
98, 290 

La Sesine R., I, 30 

La Vérendrye, I, 201n, 279, Ul, 333”, 
337”, 341n, 343 

Laverture, Joseph, I, 141 

Laviolette, Gabriel Atina, I, 159 

Leaf lo and rs 1, 92 

L’eau Claire, I, 319 

Le Berge, I, 596, 605 

Le Blanc, Pierre, Il, 589, 590, 592, 
594) 595, 599, 597, 600, 601, 605 

Le Boeuf, a chf.,1, 158, 216, 233, 23n; 
246, 256, 258, 261, 262, 266, 267, 
272,273, 280, 208, tie 4ak, 43454: 
452, 455, 460, 470, 472, 488, 491 

Le Boeuf qui Boit, a chf., II, 399, 414 
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Le Borgne, a Big Belly, Minnetaree or 
Hidatsa chf., I, xli, xlu, xlv, 233”, 
235n, 261ff., 273n 

Le Borgne, an Ojibway, I, 25 

Le Borgne, a Piegan chf., II, 480, 592 

Le Borgne, on Sask. r., whether or not 
same as the last, I, 595 

Le Camble, I], 453, 459, 461, 464, 466, 
468 

Le Cardinal, a Cree, II, 472 

Le Certe, I], 426 

Le Chat Noir, see Pescopsahe 

Le Clerc, Francois, I, 717 

Le Comble, Comblé, see Le Camble 

Le Comrade, II, 452 

Keech Ll gs, 121, 18304300, 316 

Leechman, Douglas, I, xxxv and xxxvn 

Le Grand (Ohheenaw), a Cheyenne 
chf., I, 224 

Le*Laird, 5,25; 52 

Leonaix, II, 425, 465 

Le Pendu, a native, I, 25, 84 

Le Pic, a place, 52 

Lepine, Joseph 

Le Sieur, Toussaint, one or another, I, 
15n, 142 

Lesser Slave l., 11, 330, 455, 456, 463 

Lesser Slave Lake canoes, II, 447 

Le Sucre, Pe Sucrie, 1; 123 

Letendre, Jean-Baptiste, I, 455 

Lewis, and Clark, I, xxxvii, xxxviil, 
MKKIX, 2225 2257, 295, 238,276, II, 
376n, 434, 522, 623, 656 

Lewis and Clarks r., Il, 610n, see also 
Youngs r. and Netal c. 

Lewis, Meriwether, I, 215, I, 693n 

Lewis’ r., II, 644 

Homme au Calument, II, 559 

Liard’s Daughter, I, xxvi, 103, 109 

Laard 1., br: of Red Lake iy 1;-48 

liquor (see also rum, high wines), I, 
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KR REVIT 2, 31 OF Gyo, 1o: 
ZO) 24,6927 29 20.520, 34, 37°38, 
39, 41, 45, 52, 54, 56, 69, 73, 76, 81, 
Sh, 103, 108, tog, 115; 117, 429; 
197,145, 150, 103, 104, 302,327, 11, 
333, 366, 368, 376, 398, 407, 417, 
420, 421, 427, 431, 433, 439, 444, 
449, 451, 456, 463, 471, 481, 491, 
535) 540, 541, 543, 554, 555, 563, 


591, 595 
Lisa, Manuel de, I, xlvi, 2657 


Little Assiniboine, a Cree, II, 498, 595, 
596, 598, 603 

Little Broken Knife, a chf., II, 402 

Little Buffalo, a Cree, 1, 437 

Little Burnt Rock, I, 14n 

Little Chief, a native, II, 442 

Little Devil, a native, I, 130 

Little English r. (also English and 
Tearing rivers), II, 344 

Little Girl Assiniboines, II, 375, 375”, 
459 

Little Iron, a Piegan, II, 490 

Little Knife, a Cree, II, 466 

Little mt., II, 413 

Little Red r., br. of Sask., I, 4 

Little Shell, a.chf., 1, 25, 127,228, 158, 
164, 324, 325, 326 

Little White Mud, I, 562 

Livernois, Dominic or Dominique, I, 
148 

locusts, I, 319, 319” 

Loge de Médecine, II, 592, 593, 605 

Loge de Serpent, I, 282, 283 

Long, John, I, 116n 

Longmoor or Longmore, Robert, 1, 
xlix, Il, 3537, 365n, 366, 366n, 443, 
444, 445” 

Lower Red r., see Red r. of the N. and 
compare Upper Red r., name of the 
Assiniboine r., II, 721 
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Lower Red River outifts, I, 131, 132, 
134, 145, 160, 161, 171, 172, 184— 
190, 295, 297, 303 

Lower Terre Blanche, 1, 496, 557, 
555, 566, 590, 595, 596, 597, 598, 
602 

Lussier, Etienne, II, 423, 451, 452, 
453, 460, 466, 472, 724 

L’Taon, I, 25 

lynx, I, 137, Il, 516 


MACDONNELL, John, I, 20n, 21, 21n, 
22, 105N, 135”, 138, 143, 185, 185n, 
196n, 199”, 319 

Macdonnell, John, son or nephew of 
former, I, 135, 135” 

Mackay, James, I, 104n 

Mackintosh, Montrealer, I, xxxvii 

Mackenzie, Sir Alexander, I, xxxv, 
22n, II, 352n, 361n 

McDonald, Aeneas, II, 435 

McDonald, Angus, I, 23, 42 

McDonald, Finan or Finnan, II, 550n, 
588 

McDonald, John, of Garth, I, xxx, liv, 
lx, Il, $36n, 6167, 617; G1i7n, 610; 
620, 623, 625, 627, 666, 670, 671, 
682, 683, 684, 688, 689, 694, 696, 
697, 698, 702, 707, 709, 715, 725; 
W206 5272. 725 

McDonald, John, unidentified, II, 459 

McDonnel, Allan, I, 201 

McDonnel, F.R., 1, 455, 613 

McDougall, Duncan, 1, lili, II, 615, 
615n, 617, 619, 627, 629, 699, 706, 
707, 708, 721, 724, 725 

McGillis, A., I, 143, 143n, 182 

McGillis, Donald, 11, 636, 636n, 637, 
665, 704, 706 

McGillis, Hugh, I, 143, 143n, 1837, U1, 
449 


INDEX 


McGillivray or M’Gillivray, Duncan, I, 
3, 327, 327n, UH, 354”, 401 

McGillivray, William, I, xxvii 

McKay, Alexander, I, liii, 300 

McKenzie, Alexander, clerk N.W. Co., 
L720) 7290 

McKenzie, Charles, I, xl, xli, xliui, xlv, 
201,921 11, 2330,°235 02551. a2 79 
280, 280n 

McKenzie, Donald, I, liii, 11, 616, 6167, 


633, 698, 709 

McKenzie, James, I, 176, 176n, 185, 
185 

McKenzie Roderic, I, 8, 8n, 144, 144n, 
176n 


McLain, John, I, 143, 1437 

McLellan, Robert, II, 717 

McLeod, Archibald Norman, I, 184, 
184n 

McLeod’s r., II, 604 

McMillan, James, II, 347, 452, 452n, 
454, 454”, 455, 490, 595, 596 

Maceacan, Hugh, I, 201”, 202, 202n 

Maceon, Joseph, I, 24 

Macon, see Masson 

Madoc, 
231Nn 

McTavish, Alexander, II, 729 

McTavish, Donald, 1, Ix-Ixii, 1, 637, 
671, 682.5708, 728," 728n, 720.0733, 
734, 735, 736, 737, 738, 739, 740, 
741, 742, 743 

McTavish, John George, I, xxxi, lv, lx, 
196637;°676,;071, -728,, 728n, 7ae, 
734, 735, 736, 737, 738, 739, 740, 
741, 742, 743 

McTavish, Simon, I, xxvii 

Machinaway, I, 268n 

Madgetonce, I, 25 

Mahahwa, I, 216 

Maiminch (Maimiutch, Maimunch), a 


Prince, I, XXXvVil, XXxXvIin, 


INDEX 


Native: 25. 37, 43;.52, 70, $0; 81, 
82, 83 

maitre de nits (twine), I, 65, 657 

Manchester ho., II, 361 

Mandans, I, xxxvi-xlvii passim, go, 
Q0N; P15, 192 200,7211, 214,229, 
2290226. 236/245 

Mandan tour by Henry, I, xxxvi—xlvu, 
191-291 

Mandan villages, I, 192, and map fac- 
ing 192, 216n, 219, 228, 247, II, 371 

Manecuppe, II, 551, 553, 603 

Manito hills, 1, 199” 

Manitou, Gitchi, spirit, I, 73n, 116, 
116n, I, 379 

maple, bastard, II, 356 

maple sugar, I, 12, 56, 73, 79, 79n, 
103, 106, 109, 111, 125, 130, 142, 
155, 156, 164, 301, II, 356 

Maraboeuf I. and p., Marabou p., I, 8 

marais, I, 17, 17” 

Martelle, Il, 424, 427, 432, 433 

marten, I, 97 

Martin, II, 426 

Martin, Frangois, I, 454 

Martin, p., I, 7 

Martin’s falls, 1, 16, 16, 20 

Maskegon Inds. (also Mashquegie, 
Masquegon, Maskegan, Mash que- 
gie), Il, 340, 340n, 342, 344, 346, 
367 

Masson, Alexis, I, 724 

Mathews, or Matthews, William W., II, 
636, 636n, 656, 658, 672, 678, 686, 
688, 689, 692, 695, 696, 710, 713, 
719, 721, 725, 726 

Matootonha, I, 221” 

Mauvaise Hache, I, 25 

Mawkoose (or Monkoose), a Cree, II, 
489, 490, 494, 497 

Mayquetoe, a native, I, 25 
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Meadow Inds. (Meadow Tribes), II, 
357, 486, 537, 538 

Meares, John, I, lvu, I, 6157 

Maceacan, Hugh, I, xxxix, 201n, 202 

medewiwin (also grand medicine), 1, 
73n, 118n, 129n, 130, 164, 168 

medicine, native, I, 63-64, I, 542-43 

Medicine Tent, II, 590 

Ménard, “Old,” II, 207, 207N, 231 

Menetarra, I, 2167 

Metaharta, I, 216n 

meteorological tables, I, 305-316, II, 
568-86, 750-51 

Métis, II, 353, 456, 514 

Michilimackinac, II, 330, 722 

Michipicoten, Michipicotton, I, xxvii, 
157 

Middle Bear, a chf., II, 469, 480, 
493 

Mille Lacs, I, xxvii 

Miller, Thomas, I, 122, 1227, 128 

Mimintch, I, 43, 107, 114, 151 

Minnesota r., I, gon 

Minutanka, I, 221” 

Mirleton r., II, 507, 507” 

Miseaebitte, I, 25 

Misisangue, II, 718, 719, 721 

Misistaupey, a Cree, II, 443; 444, 449, 
459, 452, 455, 465 

Misquonogous, II, 465 

Missistecoine, a Cree, II, 426 

Missisouri r., I, 211, 282 ff., II, 535 

Mississippi r., I, 80, 1837 

Missouri r., I, 90, 191, 191”, 216 ff., 

Il, 371, 376 

Mistanbois, II, 429, 463 

Moar Lake, I, xlviil 

Moineau, II, 594 

Montagne a la Bosse, I, 3 

Montagne d’Aigle, fort or post, I, 
358n, 361, 361n 


ties, 


Montagne d’Aigle r., I, 361 

Montagne de Chef, I, 91 

Montagne du Diable, see Devil’s Moun- 

tain 

Montagne du Milieu, II, 404 

Montée, Monté, place on Sask. r., II, 

354n, see also La Montée 

Montour, II, 426, 443, 449, 450, 455, 

490, 595, 596, 600, 601, 605, 615 

Montreal canoe, I, 28, 28” 

moose, I, 2, 3, 19, 49, 80, II, 351, 361, 
404 

Moose cr., br. of Sask. r., II, 430 

Moose Dung, an Assiniboine, II, 467 

Moose Head hill or hills, 1, 203, 290 

Moose hills, N. of N. Sask. r., II, 

408 

Moose mt., I, 279 

Moose Nose isl., II, 338 

Moose r., trib. to Hudson bay, I, xxvii 

Morning Star Man (shaman), I, 117” 

Morrin, Francois, II, 414 


Morrison, Jean, I, 72” 

Morse, Eric, I, 5n 

Mouge or Monge, Old, I, 123 
mountain goat, II, 464, 615, 615” 
Mountain [Rocky?] natives, I, 300 


Mountain l., I, 7 

Mouse r. see Souris r. 

Mt. Baker, II, 681 

Mt. Coffin, II, 642, 665, 673, 676, 
678 

Mt. Ranier, II, 642, 681 

Mt. St. Helens, II, 665, 681, 715 

Mt. St. Helens natives, II, 715 

mules, 1, 273 

muskeg, I, 193 and 193n, II, 489 

Muskegoes, I, 173n 

muskrat, II, 397 


NADEAU, II, 449 


INDEX 


Nadouasis, Nadowasis, Nadowessies, 
see Sious 

Nainauboushaw, II, 368, 374 
Namajcan, Namekan, Nameukan l., I, 
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Nanaudaya, Nanaundeyea, Nanau- 
duge, I, 25, 69, 128 

Nasatir, Abraham P., I, xxxvin 

native medicine, I, 63-64, II, 542-43 


Naubeenvishcung, I, 25, 296, 296n 


Naubunaeyjam, I, 94 

Nawicquaicoubeau, I, 179 

Nechacko r., I, liti 

needles, I, 53 

Nelson, George, I, xxv, 1) 171, 172 

Nepawee ho., II, 349 

Netal c., 11, 610n, 623, 632, 682 

New Caledonia I, lii 

New Chesterfield ho., I, xxx 

New Jersey and Trenton Banking Co., 

II, 545 

New N. W. Co., see XY Company 

New Year’s Day, I, 125, 1257” 

Nez, Percés, 1, 276n, ll; 524; 1526; 
526n, 663, 715 

Nipawee, Nipawi ho., II, 349, 349n 

Nipissing hunter, see Saganakie, J. B. 

Nipissing, II, 415, 453, 454, 659 

Nootka, II, 611 

Notka, Jack, (Jose a cha), II, 708 

Norfolk sound, I, 702 

North br. of N. Sask. r., 11, 358, 360, 

362, 371, 401, 402 and passim 

Northrope, Capt. Samuel, II, 689, 694 

North Saskatchewan r., and see Sask r. 
Most of Vol. 2. of the work relates 
to this 

North West Co., I, xxvi-lxxi and pas- 
sum; history of, I, 22n 

North West Co. currency, I, 129” 

North West Co. express, I, 112, 112” 
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North West Co. flag, I, 727, Il, 691, see 


also flags 
North West Co. returns, I, 120, 
131-34, 145, 185-89, 297, 303, 
548-49, 567 


North West Co. schooner, (Dolly, later 
Jane), 1, \vi, 11, 609-736 passim 

North West Co. token, I, liv (facing) 

North West Co. winter express, I, 112, 
112” 

North Wind, a native, II, 431 


OAK pt., Columbia r., Il, 641, 665, 
673, 678, 679, 690, 681, 691, 696, 
701, 704 

Oak Point vill., see previous 

Ocanashkit, I, 25 

O’Connor, Patrick, 11, 651, 651n 

Ogden, Nicholas G., II, 689, 689n 

Ohheenaw (Big Man, Le Grande), 
Cheyenne Chf., I, 224, 224n 

oilcloth, I, 74 

Ojibwa, I, xxxiv, 73, 1737, II, 329, 367 

Old BVuffalo, a native, I, 28 

Old Collier, a native, I, 25, 117 

Old Fallewine, see Vieux Folle Avoine 

Old Island ho., II, 429, 430, 431, 438 

Old Turtle fort, II, 363 

Ondainoiache, Ondoinoiache, Ondoi- 
worache, a native, I, 25 

oolichan, II, 635n 

Opas, River, I, xxx, see also Pas, The 

original, I, 7 

Original I, and p., I, 7 

Orkneymen, I, 122 

Ottawa, a native, II, 426, 434, 435 

Otter Point Rock, I, 15, 157 

otter skins, II, 637, 695 

Otter Tail I.; 1, 92, 93 

Otter ship, I, 144 

Oucanaskit, I, 135 
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Outarde I. and p., I, 7 


PAGIFIC Fur Go., 1, xxxi, 11, 609,611, 
615, 627, 636, 638, 639, 683, 688, 
694, 696, 698, 707, 721 

Pacific ocean, II, 522, 613 

Packet, ship, Il, 708, 708n 

Pacquin, Pacquiers, II, 444 

Painted Feather, Blackfeet chf, I, 366, 
421 

Painted Feather’s band, I, 377, 402, 
418, 432 

Pambian, Pambina r., see Pembina r. 

panbians, berries, see pembinas 

Panbian mt., see Pembina mts. and 
Hair hills 

Panbian r., see Pembina r. 

Pangman, Peter, II, 3617, 495, 495n 

Pangman’s tree, II, 495, 495” 

Parenteau, II, 403, 406, 417, 422, 425, 
431, 434, 435, 437, 451, 452, 455, 
463, 464, 470, 476 

Parisien, one or more, II, 418, 4109, 
436, 437, 438, 595 

Park, Joseph, Il, 445 

Park 1. br: of Red v.1453.515°52.55; 
By 747 7) Oar Only 100, Pita 11S, 
1147120. 146,158, 3209 327 

Park River post (Henry’s House), I, 
XEKHI, XKKV, 75, 07; 100,120, 153; 
327 

Parks, John, II, 400, 451, 696 

Parliament, see Act of 

Pas, The, place on Sask. r., I, xxxvu, 
xlvili, II, 338n, 339, 343 

Pasquia mt., II, 344 

Paul, Joseph, II, 336, 336n 

Pawnees, I, gon, 211, 222, 225, 225n, 
277 

Payet, Antoine, I, 136 

Payet, Madame, I, 147 
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Payette, Francis B., II, 636, 636n, 673, 
676, 699 

Peace-1:,:1l, 367 

Peagan, see Piegan 

Pechette, II, 425 

Pedlar, brig, 1, 616, 691, 692, 694, 
696, 699, 700, 701, 702, 702n, 703, 
705, 707N 

Peguis, I, 25, 25”, 168—168n, 69 

Pelican r., br. of Red r., I, 91, 92 

pelicans, I, 17, II, 339 

Pembina posts, I, Xxxix, Xxxv, xlvii, 
map of, f. 8 

pembinas, or panbinas (cranberry 
fruit), I, 28, 28n 

Pembina r., br. of Red r., I, xxxv, 40, 
43, 44, 69, 70, 71, 97, 105n, 115, 
116, 12359123, 125, 'o7> 130.4 
142, 145, 149, 155, 163, 167, 170, 
176, 290, 294, 298, 319, II, 329, 376, 
453, 495, 604 

pemmican, I, 20, 128, 130, 142, 151, 
291, 302, 328, II, 345, 395, 407, 418, 
419, 420, 425, 427, 435, 437, 439, 
445, 446, 447, 448, 457, 463, 516, 
see also taureaux 

Pemmican, tribe, I, 142 

Penancewaaenange, see Pinanceway- 
wining 

Pend dOreille, tribe, 1, 276 

Peoscopsahe, I, xli, xl, 216, 217, 278, 
279 

peppermint, II, 501 

Perdrix Blanche, I, 155 

Perrin, II, 417, 418 

Pescopsahe (Le Chat Noir, Black Cat), 
chf., I, 217, 217, 2177, 278, 270; 

Peshauba, I, 180, 182, 1827, 184 

Petit Carribon (Caribou), I, 25 

Petite Grue, I, 25 

Petite Pointe des Bois falls and p., I, 14 
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Petit Lac Winnipec, I, 92 

Petit Nepisangue, II, 595 

Petit Oasey, p.,01, 7 

Petit Portage Neuf, I, 7 

Petit Portage Neuf, I, 10 

Petit Rocher, Winnipeg r., I, 8 

Petit Rocher Brulé, I, 14, 14 

Petit Rocher de Saginaga, I, 8 

Petit Rocher des Couteaux p., I, 8 

Petit Rocher du Bonnet p., I, 15 

Petit Rocher du Lac du Bonnet p., I, 
15 

Pettit, F.B., see Pillet, F.B. 

Phillips, Francis, Il, 625 

Phoebe, ship, 1, liv, lv, 11, 691 

Pichaux, see Téte aux Pichaux 

Piche, a lad, II, 453 

Pichette, I, 451, 596, 600, 604 

Pickoutiss, a native, I, 25 

Piégan; 1, 35 ln, 16 36737376; 377,353 
399, 400, 401, 402, 439, 477, 480, 
481, 489, 490, 491, 492, 493, 494, 
496, 523, 527, 528, 532, 534, 535, 
538, 539, 541, 543, 547, 548, 550, 
551, 554) 593, 594, 595, 596, 597, 
599, 600 

Piegan road, II, 591 

Pierre, an Iroquois, I, 110, 126 

Pigeon r., I, Xxxil, 5n 

Pigeon River route, I, xxxil 

pike, a fish, I, 80 

Pike r., 11, 3637 

Pike Z.M., I, 182, 182n, 183n 

Pillet, see Payette, Francis B., 673, 676, 
699 

Pinancewaywining r., I, 71, 96, 136, 
138, 140, 293, 293” 

Pine fort, on Assiniboine r., I, 199” 

Pine Island fort, on N. Sask. r., HU, 
364n, 559 

Pine is., various, I, 8, II, 361 
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Pin€ “pee 

Pipes, II, 539, 540 

Pisaunegawpe, I, 143 

Pivain, II, 427 

placotte, I, 44, 44n 

Plante, I], 425, 434 

Plantes: r., 11,436 

platter (native game), I, 95, 95”, 158, 
191, H, 375 

Plumb r., br. of Souris r., II, 329 

Pinmb rium y,- br ot Redox, 1,36, 
150, 191, 290, 294 

Point Adams, II, 613, 614, 619, 631, 
720, 723 

Pointe a la Framboise, I, 12 

Pointe au Foutre, I, 11” 

Pointe au Sable, Winnipeg r., I, 10, 16 

Pointe aux Ragominoire, Rayonne- 
ments?, II, 336 

Pointe du Grand Marais, I, 17 

Point George, I, 609, 630, 631, 687, 
725 

Point Vancouver, II, 674, 678 

Pointed grass, I, 68, 68n 

Pointed Hearts, see Coeur d’Alenes 

Pond, Peter, I, xxxv, lxvii, II, 352” 

Poplar fort, I, 196n 

population of North West Company 
posts in 1805, I, 188 

porcupine quilles, II, 369, 512 

Port-Eater, I, 162, 162 

porpoises, II, 665, 670 

Portage de Chien, I, 143 

Portage de la Terre Blanche, I, 12, 15 

Portage de la Terre Jaune, I, 12 

Portage de I’Isle ho., I, 12 

Portage de I’'Isle, Winnipeg r., I, xxx, 
12, 13 

Portage de Rideau, I, 9 

Portage des Carpes, I, 8 

Portages des Grands Pins, 1, 8 
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Portage des Gros Pins, I, 8 

Portage des Perches, I, 7 

Portage du Rat, I, 12 

Portage la Croche, I, 9 

Portage la Prairie, I, 1, 3, 20, 21, 26, 
40, 97, 98, 105n, 109, 111, 117, 138, 
140, 159, 177, 191, 191M, 195, 291, 
295, 296, 298 

Portage of the Big Pines, I, 9 

Portage r., br. of Columbia r., II 

Portages de la Croix, I, 10 

Porter, Capt. David, II, 616 

Porter, Capt. Lemuel, II, 691 

potato, Indian, I, 119, 119” 

potatoes, I, 117, 118, 119, 129, 141, 
149, II, 345, 404, 458, 465, 693, 723 

potatoes, sweet, II, 693 

Poultiatte, Nicolas, I, 42 

Prairie a Fournier, I, 194” 

Prairie de la Téte de Boeuf, I, 106 

Prairie du Chien Treaty, I, 176n 

Prairie du Lac de Vire, II, 412 

prickly-pear, I, 215” 

prostitutes, II, 724 

provisions, passim, 
317-18, II, 630n 

Pruneau, Baptiste, II, 489 

Puget’s isl., 1, 678 

Puget sound, II, 684 

Purie, II, 433, 450 

Purthanconce, I, 202 


1807-1808, I, 


OU’APPELLE r., I, 117, 300, 459 

quart de loge, II, 418, 419, 420, 422, 
423, 424, 425, 427, 596, 599 

Quebec currency, I, 1297 

Queenhithe, II, 708, 709 

Quicksand (Sandy) r., II, 643, 643n, 
666 

Quiniss, I, 25, 141 
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RACOON, ship, I, liv, lv, lx, Ul, 616, 
616n, 618, 620, 620, 622, 623, 624, 
625, 626, 627, 629, 630, 631, 631”, 
691, 709, 720, 726, 732, 733, 739 

raccoons, I, 49, 65, 73, 84, 97, 99, 111 

Raimville, Joseph, I, 163 

Rainy l., I, 125, 145 

Rainy Lake ho., I, 8, 9, gn 

Rainy Lake r., I, 8, 9, gn, 10, 11 

Rainy r., 1, 8, 9, 11 

Rainy River route, I, 8 

Ram r., II, 500, 501, 522 

Ramsay, Jack, see Lamesee 

rams horns, II, 619 

Rapide Croche, II, 465 

raspberry bushes, I, 294 

Rat 1 sbr-ol Red i, % 303;G0,61335 
155, 164 

rat, wood, II, 609n 

rat tails, I, 140 

rattles, II, 542 

Réaume, Joseph, I, 104, 104n 

Red Berry Hills, 11, 355, 355”, 405 

Redberry I., I, 355n 

Red Cedar I., I, 92 

red, deer, 1,31, 45;°40, 51,6. 72, 74, 
70, 775. 60, Gly 80; 87, °G0,.Q2;/11, 
361, 403, 417, 438, 564, 568, 588 

Red Deer hills, 1, 364 

Red Deer isl., 1, 17 

Red. Deer 1., 11, 447 

red deer (of Europe), 1, 2,97 

Red Deer r., br. of Athabasca r., II, 
595, 603 

Red Deer r., br. of Sask r., I, xxx, II, 
364 

Red Eagle, a chf., II, 420, 436, 437 

red fox, 1,471 

Red Hood, a chf., I, 54 

Red 1256, 0775°70;.04, 0 10251127, 
125 et2O, 5s. tO oe 
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Red? Lake. tribeel) ais: 705,547 100, 
102, 109, 142, 184, 300 

Red Lake r., I, xxxili 

Red: 6.1, map ot, 1. p. 8:19, 20622, 
23;:32,.30; Bly B00, 7S, GOnO7s Oo; 
89,1590; 91,°92/7 9G; 100) £15 7827, 
130, 137, 142, 155, 176, 294, 299, 
304, 320, 327, II, 332, 371 

Red River brigades, I, 304 

Red River cart, see cart 

Red River returns, see North West Co. 
returns 

Red Sucker} tribe,15 25, 27,317 34497, 
39, 40, 41 

Reed I.:1, 95-1237, 136 

Reed x., bre of Red 30195200; G5. 
106, 1130 e120 

Reed r., feeder of Lake of the Woods, 
4.425583 

régale, 1, xlviin, 6, 6n 

Reinville, 11, 415 

Rib-bone, Rib Bone lakes, I, 70, 71 

Ribbon, 1; 1; 70; 73 

Rindisbacher, Peter, I, 124”, illustra- 
tion facing 124 

River and Riviére, see names of rivers, 
besides the following 

Riviére a Baptiste, II, 486, 487 

Riviere a la Biche, see Red Deer r., 
br. of Bow r., I, 335, 462, 479 

Riviére a la Carpe, II, 412 

Riviére a la Folle Avoine, I, 89, 93, 
296 

Riviére 4 la Terre Blanche, II, 332, 
430, 440 

Riviére a la Tete du Brochet, II, 335 

Riviére a la Eau Claire, br. of Red 
i178. 70, ce 

Riviére a la ’Eau Claire, see Clearwa- 
LEC fbr Ole Ne Sask: 

Riviére au Brochet, II, 363 
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Riviére au Calumet, J, 477, 478 

Riviere au Lac de Vire, de Vivre, I, 
412, 415 

Riviére au Saule, I, 297 

Riviére aux Buttes de Sable, I, 88 

Riviére aux Gratias, I, 34, 34n, 68, 
124; 12h, 128, 101, 203, 294; 11,329 

Riviére aux Islets de Bois, I, 34, 141 

Riviere aux Marais, br. of Red r., I, 
36, 77, 93, 101, 141, 149, 152, 153, 
Il, 329 

Riviére aux Morts, I, 145, 157 

Riviére aux Outardes, I, 88, 89 

Riviére aux Parcs, br. of Red r., I, 126 

Riviére aux Roseaux, I, 36 

Riviére aux Saules, I, 206 

Riviére aux Vauteurs, I, 95, 97 

Riviére aux Voleurs (Thieving River), 
I, 79, 79” 

Riviére Blanche, I, 15, II, 331 

Riviére Bourbeuse (Miry or Snake 
Creek), I, 214, 214n, 281 

Riviére de le Loge de Médicine (vari- 
ously spelled Lodge de Médecine 
and Lodge de Medicine), I, 479, 
482, 486, 487 

Riviere de l’Aile du Corbeau, I, 92, 
300 

Riviére des Cate, sic, I, 411 

Riviére des Quatre Poteaux, II, 468 

Riviére du Lac Rouge, I, 78, 87, 93 

Riviére du Meurleton, II, 507 

Riviere du Milieu, br. of Assiniboine 
t,1,.197 

Riviére du Milieu, br. of N. Sask. r., 
II, 447 

Riviére du Port, II, 522 

Riviere la Seine, I, 20, I, 329 

Riviére la Souris, I, 107, 125, 138, 169, 
176; 19171, 203, 206, 209, 2277 202, 
203,204, 287,200, 289, 290, 291 
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Riviére Eau Clair, br. of Red Lake 
Ts 1, 524 

Riviére Noir, I, 11 

Riviere Qu’Appelle, I, 3, 22 

Riviére qui Déboule, I, 19 

Riviere st; Peter, £3,2g0).11, 474 

Rivsere Sale 919 28..26,0275. 91; dag, 
121, 155, 177, 193, 295 

Riviére Terre Blanche, II, 332, 411, 
413, 417, 443, 430, 440 

Roibe Noire (Robe Noir), I, 25 

Robillard, Jean Baptiste, I, xxix 

Robson, Capt. Anthony, 1, lx 

Rocheblave, Pierre de, I, 142, 142n 

Rocher Rouge p., I, 12 

rockets, sky, I, 654 

Rocky Mountain ho., Athabasca r., one 
or another, I, xxx, xlix, li, II, 402, 
475, 478-99, 519, 519M, 520, 531 
ff., 560-61, 565, 566, 567, 607 

Rocky Mountain ho., Sask. r., I, li, I, 
402, 475, 478-99, 519” 

Rocky Mountain, tribe, I, 241, 276 

Rocky Mountain portages, II, 415, 452 

Rocky Mt. r., I, 561 

Rocky Mountain trade, II, 519”, 547, 
548-50, 607, 608 

Rocky mts., II, 503, 513, 520 

Rocky p., I, 30, 31 

Rocky portage, I, 14 

Rocque, II, 430, 437, 443, 458 

Rogers, Edward S., I, 73n 

Ronda, James, I, xxxvin, xxx1xn, 276n 


Rooptahee, I, 2167 

Roque, A., see Larocque, F.A. 

Rose l|., and p., II, 10 

Ross, Alexander, I, lv, II, 636, 636n, 
637, 637n, 655, 682, 707 

Round L., 1, 73 

Roussel, 11, 685, 719 

Rowand, John, I, Ixiu, Ixiv, Ixv, Il, 453, 
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455, 458, 461, 462, 464, 472, 475, 
477) 495) 495”, 557, 562, 563, 590, 
591, 592, 595, 602, 604 

Roy, Etienne, I, 24, 42 

Rubiette, Nicolas, I, 24 

Ruby, ship, 1, lviti 

rum, I, 41, 54, 76, 139, 139N, II, 340, 
352, 396, 397, 407, 417, 444, 458, 
472, 491, 593, 595, 597, 605, 696, 
see also liquor and high wines 

Russians, I, xxxviil, lin, I, 695, 701, 720 


SACAGEWEA, I, xliui, Il, 743, 743n 

Saganakee, Jean-Baptiste, H, 632, 
632n, 638, 638n, see also Lakanakee 

St. Amant, Joseph, I, 706 

St. Germain, Joseph, sen., I, 117, 125, 
124, 1277, 135, 138, 160, 1615, 162, 
177 

St. Germain, Venant, or Vincent, I, 
Tiy, 125,227, 12771, 95,163 

St. Peter’s River. See Minnesota r. 

St. Pierre, Jean-Baptiste, I, 136 

Sakanakee, Sakanakie, J.-B., see saga- 
nakee 

Salem, vessel ? , see 11, 6g91n 

Salish, see Flat Heads, I, 276n 

salmon, II, 621, 631, 632 

salt, I, 95, 126, 153, 300, I, 679 

Salt:hil, 67, 82.105, 2015320 

Salt Pit, The, 1,30, 33, 119 

Salt a, br. of ‘Red 1 NaWak fia Fo: 
58, 85, 86, 95, 100, 164, 166, 167 

salt tongues, II, 600 

sand-cherries, I, 18 

Sand hills, on Assiniboine r., I, 199” 

Sand pt., I, 11 

Sand Point isl., I, 11 

Sandwich Islands, II, 680 

Sandwich Islanders, Il, see Kanakas, 

615, 652, 680, 685, 722 
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Sand Hill r., 1, 295, 295n, 296 

Sandy hills, 11, 359 

Sandy l., I, 92 

Sandy r., II, 643n 

Sansregret, Jean Baptiste, II, 435 

Sapetens (Nez Percé), I, 524, 526, 
526n 

Sarcee, 1, 14 117 307,938), 33229527, 
402, 405, 414, 415, 417, 420, 458, 
461, 462, 467, 469, 479, 490, 492, 
493, 494, 497, 546, 549, 568, 599 

Sarci, Sarcie, see Sarcee 


Saskatchewan Assiniboines, II, 355, 
459 

Saskatchewan posts, see Fort des 
Prairies 


Saskatchewan r., and see North and 
South Sask: r., 11, $375°3371.)339: 
342, 344, 350, 351, 382, 395, 413, 
414, 421, 430, 431, 434, 438, 444, 
468, 497, 501, 502, 510, 511, 513, 
520, 521, 522, 531, 533, 543, 563, 
566, 587-606 

Sakatchewan trade, I, xxx 

Saulteur fort, see Pembina 

Saulteux, I, xxxiv, xlvn, 4, 5, 57, 20, 
21525, 27,94; 37, 40,74, 76, 6016 
QO, 91, 101, 104, 105, 109, 124, 136, 
137, 130, 140) 15), 156; 1557163: 
164, 168, 169, 293, 296, 300, 301, 
321, 323, 326, II, 330, 331, 332-3, 
349, 350, 353, 367, 368, 380, 434, 
447, 450, 452, 538, 563. See also 
Chippewa and Ojibwa 

Saulteur liquor, I, xlvii, 2, 2n 

Sauver, p., I, 291, 291n 

Scarth, John, I, 2qgn 

Schians, see Cheyenne 

Sciatogas, Scietogas (camass eaters), II, 
663n 

Seal falls, 11, 633 
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Sea hogs (porpoises), II, 665 
sea lions, II, 670 

Seal Rock or rocks, Il, 644, 656 
seals, II, 665 

sea otters, II, 695 

seine, I, 120 


Sesal; 1, 25 
Seton, Alfred, I, 659, 672, 692, 692n, 
698 


Setting r., II, 352” 

sexual intercourse, native ceremonial, 
i 232.62420),.230 

Shahaptins, I, 663 

Shagwawkoosink, an Ottawa, II, 329” 

Shaw, Angus, II, 401 

sheep, see mountain sheep, I, 502, 
502N, 505, 507, 508, 516 

Sheheke (LeGros Blanc, or Big White), 
1, sl xl, 221,222 ff, photo of 
facing 222, 225, 256 

Sheriff, Lieut. J.W., II, 619, 6197, 620 

Sheshepaskut, Chippewa chf., I, gon 

Shoshoni, I, 276n, 1, 641 

shrab (shrub or sherub), I, 103, 103” 

Siksika, I, 1 

silverware (trade), I, 2, 2n, 109 

Simpoils, 647, 709, 711, 712 

Simpson, Sir George, I, xliv, II, 347, 
639 

Sini, Francois, I, 24 

Sioux, I, xxxvi, 18, 187, 26, 40, 45, 48, 
53.50; 57,01; 00; 74; 60, O18, 88; 90; 
OF, LOOM 105, 119, 190,940, 151, 
173, 211, 22%,-227,-24%, 255, 250; 
277, 203, 205, 200, 300) 321, 322, 
23; 224,/320,)328, 11, 371 

Sitka, II, 689 

Sitting Badger, a Cree, II, 427, 457 

Skitsuish natives, II, 524 

skunk, I, 98, 100 

Slave falls, 1, 14 


~ 
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Slave, Athapascan peoples, Il, 376, 
376n, 377-83, 396, 400, 401, 403, 
409, 424, 426, 429, 458, 468, 486, 
532, 538, 539, 542, 546, 553, 554, 
594 

Slave, natives with Henry, I, 153, H, 
425, 654, 670, 700 

sleds, II, 604 

smallpox, I, xxxvii, 21, 178, 178n, 
1g6n, 197, I, 370, 376, 381, 535, 
538, 543, 544 

Small, Pat., II, 420, 433, 434, 436, 437, 
450, 453, 456, 460 

smelts, 11, 696 

Smith, Capt., of the Isaac Todd, 11, 730 

Smith pt., II, 609n 

Smoke, Old, a native, II, 441 

Snake(s), of Red r., [Sioux], I, 187, 21, 
42, 96, 106 

Snake, natives (Shoshonean), I, 276, 
276n, I, 378, 432, 538 

Snake Lodge; 1, 237, 281, 283 

Snake r., br. of Columbia r., I, lin, I, 
635, 635n 

Snare, natives, II, 441, 522, 523 

snowshoes, II, 431, 592 

Soldier, a hunter, II, 449, 450, 451, 
463, 476 

Sonnants, natives, I, 106, 136, 198 

Sotos, Soto vill., 1, 645, 655 

Soulier Noir, Souliers, Soulier vill., I, 
210; 227, 220, 234,248 

Souris r. (see also Riviére la Souris and 
Mouse r.), I, 104n, 282, 283, 284, 
287, 288, 289, 290, 291 

South Branch ho., Saskatchewan r., II, 
353n and see South Saskatchewan r., 
Il, 350, 353, 371, 382 

Sowle (or Sowles), Capt. C., I1, 696 

Spencer, Andrew, II, 453, 591 

Spokane ho., II, 635 
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Spokane, natives, II, 524, 525-26 

Spokane r., Il, 635 

Star, Old, Kootenay chf., 11, 431, 459 

Stevens, Mr., II, 624 

Stewart, Alexander, I, xxxi, lvi, lvili 

Stewart, David, II, 633, 634, 652, 660, 
688, 691, 698, 700 

Stit, Stitt, J., 1, 152 

Stockum, a native, II, 697, 700 

Stone, natives, I, 123, 124, 136 

Storrs, Adelaide, I, xix 

Strawberry isl., 11, 646, 647, 651, 653 

Strong Wood Assiniboines, II, 357, 
379, 458, 469, 533 

Strong Wood Country, II, 368, 401, 
404, 406, 421, 428, 434, 435 

Strong Wood Crees, II, 522, 560, 566 

strotid; 1; 2,27; °240, 11,,634..%24 

Stuart, Alexander, I, lviii, Il, 628, 
628n, 632-35, 638, 638n, 640-65, 
666, 670, 671, 672, 678, 685 

Stuart, Robert, I, 717 

Sturgeon, 1,°115982,027.95 3.05 751.00, 
88, 120, 129,0140; 15,7, 158,17,0, IL, 
339, 444, 612, 613, 670, 673, 674, 
675, 676, 678, 679, 680, 691, 696, 
608, 722 

Sturgeon Barrier, I, 291 

Sturgeon fort, H, 352n 

Sturgeon r., various, II, 346, 412, 413, 
415, 562, 565, 590 

Sucker r., br. of N. Sask. r., lower, I, 
465, 476 

Sucre, Sucrie, a chf., I, 104 

sugar, see maple sugar 

supreme being, I, 73”, I, 535 

Swampy Ground Assiniboines, II, 522 

Swan, I, 57, 76 

Swan River dept., I, 166, II, 336, 341, 
421 

Swan River Alexandria ho., I, 166 
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Swan, Dr. Richard, I, lxii, 1, 730, 732, 
741, 744 

swans, I, 50, 57, 76, I, 436, 437, 460, 
461, 463, 676 

Sylvain, L.P., I, xviii 


TABASHAW (variously spelled), a chf., 
I 25, 25120) 34, 357746, 1637 10e, 
116, 117; 138, 164, 166, 1777268. 
300 

Tabeau, I, 441 

tallow, II, 418 

Tamaahmaah (also Tamaahamaah), II, 
690, 691 

Tanner, John, I, 53n, 73n, 173n, 1'76n, 
182n, Il, 329n 

Taon, Taonsone (also Old Taon, Le 
Taon), I, 95, 135 

taro, II, 614, 614n, 714, 729 

T Association, I, Xxvilil, XxXX1, 4, 4n 

Tatelicum, II, 716 

tattoos (process and custom), I, 250 

taureau, I, 184n, II, 460 

Tekegonaibick, Tekogonaibick, I, 53, 
130 

tent, 1,1, $2, 153, 1, 425, 4411463, 
545» 564 

Terre Blanche bay, Lake Winnipeg, II, 
332 

Terre Blanche cr., br. of N. Sask. r. 
from the S., Il, 413, 440, 476, 477, 
497, 592, 594 

Terre Blanche ho., on N. Sask. r., low- 
er, and see White Earth, White Mud 

Terre Blanche ho., on N. Sask r., up- 
per, and see Upper Terre Blanche, II, 
433, 434, 438, 444, 445, 446 

Terre Blanche r., br. of N. Sask. r., and 
see White Earth r., White Mud r. 

Terre Blanche r., trib. to Lake Manito- 
Day hot bia 
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Terre Grosse or Grasse, a native, I, 25, 
102, 128 

Téte a la Biche, Assin., 1, 209 

Téte a la Biche creeks, I, 209 

Téte a la Biche r., I, 209 

Téte aux Pichaux, II, 336 

Téte de Boeuf, I, 293 

Téte du Chien, II, 332, 334 

tétes-de-femme, head-pieces or coif- 
fures, I, 80, 80n 

Tetons, Teton Sioux, I, xxxvi, xl, go, 
gon, 211 

The Barrier, II, 343 

The crows, I, 44, 52, 57, 58, 66, 84 

The Dalles, see Dalles 

The Falls, Columbia R., I, 664 

The Porcupine’s Tail, native, I, 1, 301 

The Traverse, I, 16 

Thick Arms, a native, I, 25 

Thiessen, Thomas D., I, xxxviin, 105”, 
122N, 191N, 197N, 224n, 253 n 

Thistle, Paul C., I, xxxvn 

Thoebine, Thorburn, F., 11, 632, 632” 

Thomas, an Iroquois, I, 600 

Thompson, David, I, xxvii, Xxxi, XXXVI, 
xxxvill, xlviii, xlix, li, lu, hii, gon, 
256, II, 337, 3377, 343”, 344, 347, 
352n, 361, 452, 454, 455, 470, 471, 
481, 482, 483, 484, 485, 486, 487, 
488, 489, 495, 497, 519”, 550, 593, 
594, 597, 598 

Thompson, John, II, 616, 617, 695, 
696 

Thomson, M., compare last, 1, 455 

Thornton, Edward, I, xl 

Three Bears, a chf., I], 398 

Three Bulls, a chf., 11, 380 

Thunder (sometimes Old Thunder), a 
Cree, II, 430, 434, 436, 463 

Thunder (spirit), I, 380 

Thyfoult, 11, 427, 439 _ 
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EkS 1, VF, L177 

timber, for fort, I, 74-75 

tobacco, I, 5.50, 6, 23, 27,20; 45) 53; 
50; 74, 77.°00, 06, 101, 104; 11%, 
G24, 124012), 127 5199. 14rs 296, 
279; 319, 323, H, 329, 340, 352, 355, 
366, 368, 376, 378, 403, 404, 408, 
414, 419, 421, 423, 426, 431, 432, 
433, 439, 444, 456, 458, 479, 481, 
491, 532, 533, 542, 545, 551, 552, 
554, 563, 592, 593, 597, 599, 600, 
601, 602 

tobacco, native, I, 279 279n 

Tom, a boy, II, 449 

Tomison, William, H.B. Co., I, xlix, II, 
353”, 413, 445 

tongue, I, 113, I, 421, 600 

Tongue: pot, 11,.605,0673; 677; 683; 
683n, 685, 688, 689, 692, 710, 713, 
710, 718,716,720, 724 

Tongue 1, 1. 44,-70,115;. 128, 
150, 173, 294, 322 

Tonquin, ship, 1, liu, lv, 11, 60-9, 696, 
726 

totems, II, 649 


140, 


trade items, various, I, 26, 27, and 
passim 

travois, I, 89, II, 425, 469, 588, 580, 
593 


tuberculosis, I, 135, 1357 

Turcot [Turcotte], Jean Baptiste, II, 
592 

turkey-buzzards, I, 127 

Turnour, P. Mr. Hi. B.Go.,1l, 365 

turnips, I, 141, 149, II, 404, 451 

Turtle mt., I, 176n, 205, 2057, 285, 
285n, 288, 291 

Ture. 27 

Turtle r., another, br. of Mississippi r., 
1, 86, 137, 138, 300, 363 

Turtle River ho., I, 363, 363n 
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Two Crows, a chf., I, 252, 254, 258 
Two Rivers, br. of Red r., I, 45, 67, 
715 73s 77s GAs 100; 1245 324,°320 


UPPER Missouri villages, I, xxxvi—xliii, 
216 ff. 

Upper Red r., I, xxix, 135 

Upper Red River brigades, I, 160, 298 

Upper Terre Blanche ho., or cr., on 
the Sask., I], 452, 461, 464, 470, 
471, 476, 484, 489, 590, 592, 601 


VACHE grass, I, 31 

Vallé, André, II, 449, 450, 452, 454, 
717 

Vancouver, Capt. Geo., I, lvii, II, 625 

Vancouver Island, I, hii 

Van Kirk, Sylvia, I, xxivn, 300n, 328n, 
II, 639n 

Vaudrie, Toussaint, I, 145, 154, 161, 
ity £7 2.01090,1202,.261, 268.325, 
327 

Veccudice, Toussaint, I, xxix 

Vecsey, Christopher, I, 73n 

venereal disease, I], 370, 670, 679, 
704, 718, 719, 724 

vermilion, I, 53, I, 539 

Vermilion cr., br. of N. Sask. r. from 
the N., ll, 427, 565 

Vermilion 1., on Rainy River route, I, 
10 

Vermilion r., br. of Sask. r., lower or 
main, II, 400, 406, 412, 421, 444, 
453, 476 

Vieux, Folle Avoine, see Fallewine or 
Folle Avoine 


vocabulaires, native, II, 384-94, 
528-31, 729-31 
Vulture r. (Riviére aux Oiseaux 


Puants), I, 90 
vultures, II, 653 


INDEX 


WABBANO, I, 73, 737, 76, 109, 130, 
157, 158 

Waiquetoe, I, 108, 109, 123, see also 
Waquegante 

Wallace, Wm., II, 611, 611”, 640, 662, 
662n, 665, 704, 706 

Wallawalla r., U1, 672 

Walla shat as la, II, 672 

wappatoo, waptoe, II, 629 

Waquegante, I, 53, 53”, see also Wai- 
quetoe 

Ward, John, II, 453, 459, 462, 464, 565 

war, native, I, 82, 90, 176n, see also 
native warfare 

warfare, native, I, 163, 176n, 226, 245, 
257, 323, 326, Il, 395, 405, 463, 466, 
540, 543, 550, 637, 679, 700 

War of 1812, I, liv-lx 

Warren, Admiral Sir John B.., II, 689, 
689n 

Washougal r., II, 644n, 656n 

Washow bay, II, 333, 334 

watap, or wattap, I, 16, 16, 162, 175, 
Il, 457, 649 

Wattap r., I, 199 

Wayquatchewine, I, 136 

weather, tables, I, 
566-86, 750-51 

Weeks, John, II, 60g” 

Wee-suc-ha-jouck, II, 368 

Welsh Inds. (conjecture), I, 231” 

whale, I, 720 

Wheeler, Robert C., I, xxxiin 

White Buffalo Robe, a native, II, 532, 
599 

White Crane, a native, II, 335 

White Head, a Piegan, II, 595 

White Indian, I, 231 

White Lo ir237 

White Mud cr., br. of N. Sask., II, 563, 
564 


305-316, II, 


INDEX 


White Mud fort, old, I, 1, 292, see also 
Upper Terre Blanche ho. 

White Mud ho., new or lower, I, xxxi, 
II, 563, 564, 604, see also White 
Earth ho., lower, and ‘Terre 
Blanche, lower 

White Mud ho. old or upper, see Up- 
per Terre Blanche 

White Partridge, a native, I, 25, 96 

Whitewater l|., I, 289n 

wild rice, I, 395 

Wilkie, Alexander, I, xxix, 171, 184 

Willamette falls, 1, 715 

Willamette tribe, II, 620, 716 

Willamette r., I, lviii, lix, 11, 611, 611”, 
615, 619, 628, 631, 635, 640, 643, 
656 ff., 666, 671, 674 

Willamette River post, I, 1, lix, see also 
previous 

Willamette slough, II, 656 

Williamson, Norman, I, 11” 

Willock, II, 451 

Willow cr., br. of Souris r., I, 287, 
287n, 289 

Windermere, I., II, 347 

wines, I, 7, Il, 617, 622 

Winnipeg h., I, 157, see Bas de la 
Riviére 

Winnipeg r., I, 12, 15 

Winship, Capt. and bros., Il, 641, 
641n, 642, 673 

Wolf Man Chief, see Ahratlanamokshe 
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Wolkir bro RediDecer rs, 11,7475, 
561 

Wolf skins, 1, 396-977, 545, 589 

Wolfs tent, see Dog Tent hill 

wolverine, II, 514 

WOIVES: 15.55, 73, 021-0 7>.08 213, 1, 
410, 516, 554, 594, 597 

women, working, II, 435 

wood bison, II, 466n 

wood rat, II, 609 

wood ticks, see ticks 

Wood, W. Raymond, I, xxxviin, 105n, 
122, 191M, 197N, 224n, 253n 

Woody pt. (Cape Cook), I, 612, 612n 


XY Co., 1, XXxvilin, 22, 227, 1257, 134N, 


1367197, 0149,0150, 2h, 150; 104, 
166, 167, 167n, 178 


YAMS, I, 693 

Yamhelas, Yamils, II, 664 

Yankton, I, 90, 323 

Yellow r., Il, 660 

Yellowstone r., I, 533 

Yolle, Il, 444 

York boat, I, 1, 20, 20 

York Factory, 1, 18, 11, 330, 341, 347, 
400, 409, 446 

Youngs bay, II, 613, 614, 622, 613 

Youngs r., (Lewis and Clark r.), I, 
610n, 613, 623, 632, 682 
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